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INTRODUCTORY 


Thk Fii'ht Edition of this Book, whith was issued in- lOO-i 

with a Prefatory Letter l)y Lord Selby, then Speaker of 

the House of Commons, met with considerable public 

favour; a Second Edition was required in 1908, and a 

Third in 1911. The present edition is issued under new 

auspices. In 1912 I resigned the Hcadmastership of 

Carlisle Grammar School on my appointment to the 

College living of Remenham, Ilenley-on-Thames, and, as 

I had moved ne.ar London, I felt it would l)e well for the 
% 

book to have the advantage of Ix-ing connected with a 
firm of Ixmdon publishers. Messrs. A. and C, Black, the 
publishers of “ IVho’s Who,” have undertaken this respon- 
sibility, and I fully ln)pe that the Imok in its revised and 
enlarged *foi’m will better deserve the support it has 
hitherto received. 

I would wi.sh to express my obligations to the following 
gentlemen, who have given me the help of their expert 
knowledge: A. Ea.ston Thomas, Esq., M.A., Whitehall, 
S.W. ; E. 'A. Price, Esep, M.A., Ilt)yal Naval College, 
Osborne ; Captain Stead, Army Tutor, South.sen ; W. A. 
Fuller, Esq. M.A., Army Tutor, Storrington, Sussex; 
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Dr. Abel Evans, Resident Medical OflScer, Charing Cross 
Hospital; F. H. Stafford, Esq., the Secretary of H.M.S. 
Worcester; E. W. Wakefield, Esq., J.P., Director, Lakes 
Flying Co. ; Frederick Dapp, Esq., Clerk to the Council of 
L^al Education ; J. Hodgkinson, Esq., B.Sc., Carlisle 
Grammar School ; S. H. Nicholson, Esq., M.A., Organist of 
Manchester Cathedral; Kenneth R. Ranies, Esq., M.A., 
Academy of Dramatic Art ; Edgar Goodall, Esq., of the 
Times Advertisement Department ; Professor W. Morgan, 
University of Bristol ; and G. R. Kirwan, Esq., Headmaster 
of South Shields High School. I have also derived 
occasional assistance from some of the useful “ summaries ” 
issued by The Future Career Association, 39, Victoria 
Street, S.W., and throughout the work of revisiot^ I have 
been under constant obligation to the skilful co-operation 
of Mr. Leonard H. Stowell, of Mes-sis. A. and C. Black, 
who has largely relie\ed me of the wcari.some toil of 
verification of details. 

G. H. W. 

Kbmenhah Rectory, 

AprU, 1014 . 
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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

By the right HON. THE LATE EARL OF CARLISLE 


Mr. Williams addresses himself to one of the most 
practical questions that a parent has to solve. It is also 
one of very great difficulty. There avo the inclinations of 
the parent, still more the inclination of the boy to be 
considered. Neither of tht'se inclinations may be founded 
on any veal aptitude on the part of the boy, for too often 
inclination is merely fancy and not the possession of 
qualities nece.ssary for success. Harder still is the case 
where the boy has no inclination, for perhaps a majority 
accept what turns up rather than find an opening for 
themselves. When inclination has lieen discovered, the 
parent is still confronted with the problem whether his 
means ei«ible him to put his son into the business or pro- 
fession of his choice. There are, liesides, the special require- 
ments of hge, the length of training, and the suitable place 
of education to 1 k' considered, and in most cases the perib 
and difficulties of competitive examination to be surmounted. 

There is no field of social life of equal importance left 
so to hazard without adequate direction or, perhaps we 
should say, no labyrinth so tortuous for which no clue is 
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provided. In this labyrinth Mr. Williams, from long 
experience, moves with ease mid without bewilderment. 
His advice, therefore, is eminently opportune ; as the boy 
hails the assistance of the crib in the intricacies of the 
obscure passages of the classics, so the parent will welcome 
this crib to the obscurities that mark the avenues leading 
through examinations to the various profe.ssions. 

It is a work for which parents will tender heartfelt 
thanks if they have the fortune to come across it. The 
Schoolmaster’s duty is not only to instruct the young 
during the hours of school, and to watch him during his 
school career, but as a result of his observation to help him 
to the all-important decision of discovery in what dii-ection 
his talents lie and how he may best use them in the larger 
field of life that lies lieyond the school. The succeshful 
Schoolmaster is not only a scholar and a teacher, but is 
also a man of the world with the knowk-dge necessary to 
point out the further paths beyond the schoolroom and the 
playing-field. The honours list of a school gained in exam- 
inations is indeed important, but mon' important still is 
the wider honour list of former pupils established success- 
fully and honourably in the businesses of life, grateful to 
their old School and their former Mast(*rs for having 
started them on the wider road of life. 

CARLISLE. 


June 4, 1811. 
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CAREERS FOR OUR SONS 


I 

THE CHURCH 

Thk Ministry of the Church is a sacred commission, but, 
because it has a practical side, it may legitimately be 
considered as a profession. The information offered is 
intended* to apply to the Established Church, but the Free 
Churches are every year making larger demands upon the 
learning of their ministers, and the information relating 
to the ancient Universities, the modem Universities, and 
the Provincial Colleges is etiually applicable to the Free 
('hutches. We may well believe that it will be to the 
advantage of the cause which all the Churches serve, when 
their ministers are still more largely educated side by side 
in the coiumon atmosphere of cultured learning, whereiu 
asperities are softened and men are better fitted for the 
responsibilities tlmt lie before them. 

aVALIFICATlONS.— A candidate for Holy Orders 
ought to enjoy fairly good health. It is true that in some 
country parishes which do not cover a wide area a man who 
does not possess a robust constitution may yet do good and 
useful work ; it is equally tme that in many town parishes 
the demands upon a man's energy are so severe that they 
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give scope for the most vigorous vitality. In every sphere 
good intelligence, based upon a sound education, is im- 
perative, and this intelligence should be linked with tact 
and sympathy and common sense. Further, candidates too 
often forget the importance of subordinate qualifications, 
such as business method, punctuality, and the proper use 
of the voice to enable them to read clearly and speak 
distinctly. Above all, the candidate for Holy Order’s 
should be conscious of the deeper issues of human life. 
The clergyman must regard himself as God's messenger — 
sent by Him, and ever standing in His presence. In a 
Lenten address Canon S. A. Alexander urged that in every 
case “ there ought to be, amid the marks of conscientious- 
ness and blameless character and a faithful desire to do 
the work of the Church, some faint sense of a mission, 
some dim belief in a divine vocation." However, a young 
man need not shrink from seeking Holy Order’s because he 
has not felt some overwhelming and tremendous ‘‘call"; 
such “calls" do, no doubt, occur in exceptional cases, but 
a sober, clean-living, prayerful young Churchman can move 
forward with a good heart to this great responsibility, 
knowing that in the solemn experience of his own life and 
of his work as a clergyman his convictions will inevitably 
be deepened and illumined, 

TEAINIKG— I. The Ideal Course. — A youth should 
remain at a good school until he is about nineteen, anti 
should then proceed to either Oxford or Canilmdge. This 
course is the more expensive, but, if means will admit, it 
should be ciiosen in preference to any other. -The advan- 
tages of Oxford or Cambridge are so deci.sivc that a training 
there should be sought, even if it should involve the most 
severe economy, and often the discipline of such economy 
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is the noblest preparation for after-life, as was instanced 
in the case of the late Dr. Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

EXPENSES AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE.— 
A man cannot take his B.A. degree at either University 
until he has kept residence for three years (he usually 
resides each year for three terms of eight weeks). Men who 
seek honours at Oxford generally yemain four years,jind 
they often do so at Cambridge. 

The expenses at the two ITniversities are practically the 
same, and at either a man may choose to join a College, 
or become a Non-Collegiate (or unattached) Student. 

A,s a Member of a College . — The expenses of a careful 
man will range, according to his own tastes and the (College 
which he joins, from C\4f{) to ClHO per annum.* * *** Cases 
have been known where men. with rigid economy, have 
managed on dJiO per annum. These amounts cover 
travelling, clothes, and books, and all needful College sub- 
scriptions, but as^ume that the student Inis no expenses to 
meet during the vacations. 

Parents who can afford it will act wisely in allowing 
their sons to join a College, for the social and other 
advantage of membership of a time-honouml foundation 
are important. 

Valuablp Scholarshi{)s and Exhibitions are open to 

* In giviufT these figures, which are based on a large number of 
jictiml cases pers««ially known to us, we have in mind the man who 
desires to he strictly careful in his ex[)enditnrc ; parents may regard 

them as reliable. For iiwmi in easy circumstances £250 per annum 

may be taken as an avenige, while extravagant men spend much 
more, but these are not the cliiss that wo are considering. Several 
of the nuxlerate-si^ed Colleges at Oxfonl and Cambridge make a 
real effort to secure economy of ex|>eiuliture. 
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youths of ability, whereby the expenses of residence are 
substantially reduced, and, in some cases, entirely covered. 

Js a Non-Collegiate Student.— Expenses by this course 
can be considerably reduced ; they will range, if care is 
exercised, from J^O to dP90 per annum — i.e., about one- 
half the expenses of College under similar conditions of 
expenditure. For further official information application 
should be made to the Rev. the Censor, Students’ Delegacy, 
High Street, Oxford, or to the Censor, Fitzwilliam Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Admission is obtained by matriculation, by passing, or 
by obtaining exemption from, the “Previous” at Cam- 
bridge, or “ Responsions ” at Oxford ; exemption from 
both the “ Previous ” and “ Responsions ” can l)e secured 
by a Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Board, through the Oxford Senior Local Exanlination, 
the Cambridge Senior Ix>cai Examination, the London 
Matriculation, and Northern Universities’ Matriculation, 
and the Examination for the Scotch Leaving Certificate. 

For full information as to the different Colleges, the 
subjects of study for a pass or honours degree, etc., the 
official handbooks should Ije consulted — viz., “The 
Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Oxford.” 2s. 6<1. net. Clarendon Press Repository, 116, 
High Street, Oxford. “The Student’s Handbook to the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge.” fls. pet. Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 

No candidate for Holy Orders can be ordained a Deacon 
until he is twenty-three, and many men with great advan- 
tage spend a year after taking their degree at a 'I'heo- 
logical Hall — e.g., Cuddesdon College, Oxford ; Wycliffe 
Hall and St. Stephen's House, Oxford ; Ridley Hall and 
the Clergy Training School, Cambridge ; the Clergy 
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School, Leeds ; St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead ; St. 
David’s College, Lampeter; Ripon College, Ripon; St. 
John’s Hall, Highbury ; Ely Theological College, etc., 
where they obtain special training, gain an insight into 
pastoral work, and often prepare for the “ Universities’ 
Preliminary Examination of Candidates for Orders,” which 
is accepted by most Bishops in lieu of their own examina* 
tions. The Lambeth Conference of 1908 appointed a 
Committee to consider the (|uestipn of the supply and 
training of clergy, and they recommend that “ in the case 
of graduates all candidates should be required to receive at 
least one year of special training at a Theological College, 
or under some recognized supervision.” The cost of a 
year’s residence at a Theological College inav be calculated 
at -1*90 as a fair average. The post-graduate courses at 
(’uddesdon College (Cxford), Wyclifle Hall (Oxfoid), and 
Ridley Hall (Cambridge), are strongly recommended. 

PRELnflNARIEU TO ADMISSION TO HOLY 
ORDERS . — After obtaining his degree and attaining the 
age of twenty-three, a candidati* is now ready to offer him- 
self to the Bishop for acceptance The Bi.shop will appoint 
a day for an interview either with himself or one of his 
Chaplaini;. If the candidate is accepted, he will then 
be ret|uired, if he has not already passed the “Oxford 
and Cambridge Preliminary Examination of Candidates 
for Orders,” to pass the Bishop’s examination for 
Deacon’s Orders. A month at least before Ordination 
he most furnish the Bishop’s Secretary with the following 
papers ; • 

1. A Certificate of Baptism. 

2. A Certificate that he has attended the Divinity 
T.iiectures of the Regius Professor at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
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or the Divinity Testimonium from Dublin, or the Licence 
in Theology from Durham ; or the ‘‘Preliminary Examina- 
tion Certificate ; or a Certificate from i\ Theological 
College. 

3. Testimonials from his College. 

4. The “Si (|uis,’’ a document challenging objection 
to his fitness for Holy Orders, which has to be read in 
Church at least a month before his Ordination, and has 
to be signed by the officiating Minister and one (Church- 
warden. 

5. A testimonial signed by three beneficed C-lergy to 
whom the candidate is personally known, and of whom 
the Incumbent, who nominates him to a (’uracy, must not 
be one. 

6. A nomination to a Curacy. 

The subjects of examination are generally on theiines of 
the “Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Examination of 
Candidates for Holy Ordei's/' and, to take an instance, 
are as follows in the Diocese of Oxford : 


ExAMIXATIOX of C^AXDIDATKS FOIl DfaCON's OkDKUS. 

L The Preliminary on February 11, May 1;!, 

tember 2, and November in, H>1 1. 

1. Tuk Skw Tkstamknt. ('andidates will be e.\[K?<'fed to ^llOvv 

a general knowledge of the New Testament. 'Ilicy vvill be 
S[)ecjally examined in the text and contents of the (Impel 
of ht, Matthew, and of the Aefn of the AjHtittle^ xiii.-xxviii., 
and the Ejmtle to the (Inlatinm, * 

Die <iKNKiiAL Knowi.kikjk that is required is to l>e found in 
the following works : 

Sanday^a Outlines of the Lfe of dhrist, 

Robinson's HtxAdy of the GosfH*ls, 

^Salmon’s Introfluctifm lo (he Xew Testament, cha]>s. xii.-xxv. 
Sanday’s Insjnration, Lectures L, M.-VIIL 

2. St. Acol'stink, iJe Vateehiznndis Itndihus, 
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II, The Final Examination^ on May 14 and 15, September 3 and 4, 
and November 10 and 20, 1014. 

1. 7'riK Oli> TFi.sTAMKNT. Besules a f^eneral knowledge of the 

< )ld TesUiinent, candidates will be expeete<i to have studied 
its Iiistoryand literature in such books as the following : 
Sunday's InujAration^ 1-iecture.s Il.-V. 

Kirkpatrick’s DoHrine of the I^o/theU. 
f)tt ley’s I list or ij of the Uehreu'S. 

A voluntary paper will be «et on Hebrew, with 
pas>age.s for tran>lation from Jeremiah xxxii.-xxxvii’ 

2. Tin: lk»oK of Fkaykh, more especially the Order 

for Morning and for Evening Frayer, the Litany, aivl the 
Order of tlie Administration of the Holy Oommunion 
(Proctor and I’rerc's - I Xew tlistorjf of the B^pok of Common 
Praifer recommended). Hooker's Eretesin^tical Polity , 
Book V., chaps, i.-xlix. 

3. I)ooMv\Tic 'I'n inn.ooY, 

The Thirty- Sine Artiefes (< libson s edition recommended). 
Ho<ikf»r‘s Eedesinstiral Polity^ Book V’., chaps, l.dvii. 

4. Tin-: Hisroiiv of Tin; ('iimsriAX (’nritcn down to tlieC’ouncil 

of ( onstantinople, a.d. 331. 

The Preliminary Examination may be passed — and the Binkop 
prefers that if should he passed —eiihor three or six months before 
the time of Ordination. 


UxiVKUSlTll .s' PUEI.IMINAUV I%X AMI NATION* OF C^ANDIDATES 

Kou Holv Oudkks. 

The At’tdibisliops of Canterbury and York and all the 
English Hishoi)s have agi-eeil to the following armnge- 
inents rt;sj)ecting Ordination Examinations : 

1. 'Fliak the same Sjiecial Subjects for Examination be required 
from candidates for Deacon’s Onlers in the Old Testament, New 
Testament, EcclesiiLstical History, and l^atiri. 

2. 'rhat. the General Subjects of the Bishops’ Examination Ijo— 
(a) the contents of the Bible; (5) the Creeds and Thirty-Nine 
Articles (history, text, and subject-matter) ; (c) the Prayer«^Book 
(history and contents). 

3. 1'hat the Subjects for each year’s Examination be agreed upon 
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for the Ordination and Preliminary Examinations jointly. • (The 
selection of subjects has now been undertaken by the Committee of 
the Advisory Council.) 

The subjects in the following lists are those which have 
been fixed for 1914 and 1915 in accordance with these 
arrangements. 

SUBJECTS, ETC., FOR 1914 AND 1915. 

(No text-books are recommended in any of the subjects. Candidates are 
desired to use the books recommended by the Bishop from whom they 
expect to receive Ordiuatton.^ 

The E^jcnminatioii^ in 1914 will commence on Tuesday, March .31, 
and Tuesday, October 0. They will be in tlie follow’in^ subjects : 

1. A General Paper on the Contents ok the Bible. 

2. Ow) Testament — 

*(«) Psaitm, Book II. (42-72), and Pho/rm 84, 85, 87-89: 

[Candidates will be expected to be acquainted w’itli the 
I^rayer-Bonk and Revised Psalters.] 

(b) The last days of the kingdom of tliidah and the com- 
mencement of the Captivity, tofrether with Jeremiah 
xxi.-xli. and Ezekiel i.-xxiv. (so far as these jiortions 
of tlie prophets illustrate the history), 
llie papier in these books wdll contain questions on* their 
subject-matter, criticism, and exc^resis, together with 
questions on Introduction.** 

3. New Testa.ment (in Greek) — 

♦(a) The Gmpel aecording to St, Matthew, 

(5) The Acte of the Ajmtlee xiii. - xxviii., wm\ Efnntle to 
Qalatiam, • 

Tlie paper in these books will contain passages for 
translation and questions on the subject matter, criticism, 
grammar, and exegesis of the books, together with 
questions on ^^Introduction.** • 

Candidates will also lie expected to show' a general 
knowledge of the I»rd*s life and teaching as contained 
in the Four Gospels. 

Passages from the English Version of the selected iBooks 
will he given to be rendered into the original Greek, 

♦ These subjects will also be set in 1915 . 
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4. Tmk Chrkds and the Thirty-Nine AiiTicr.Es : History, text, 

and subject-matter. Questions will also be set on Apologetics. 

5. The Prayer-Book : History and contents. 

f). Rccj.esjastical History — 

(«) Tlie History of the Christian Church to the Council o^ 
(Constantinople (inclusi\^e). 

(b) The History of the English Church from the earliest times 
to the Accession of Queen Anne. 

7. St. ArousTiNE, J>e CatechizandiH Rudihm. 

A passage will also he set for translation into English from 
some ecclesiastical I.atin author imt previously specified. 

B. A Vou'ntary Paper on Elementary IIerrew^, with passages 

for translation from Jeremiah xxxii. xxxviii. 

N.B.- An opportunity will h(‘ given in this paper for 
showing a knowledge of the Heljrcw text of all the selected 
books of* the 01(1 Testament. An asterisk may lie obtained 
by tho<e who do creditably in the Elementary part of this 
paper only. 

Candidates are re<|iiired to satisfy the Examiners in each 
of the first seven subjects 

The E^iaminatiam in IB 1 5 will commence on Tuesday, April 13, 
and Tuesday. (Vtober .5. *l1iey will 1 h' in the following subjects : 

1. A (fK.vERAL Paper on the ('ontents of the Bible. 

2. Oij) Testament 

(«) Etia/rm, Hook II. (42-72), and 84, 86, 87-89. 

[Candidates will 1 h? expected to l>e acquainted with the 
Prayer-Book and Revised Psalters.] 

*(6) Isaiah xl. end. 

The jMijHjr in these hooks will contain questions on their 
subject-matter, criticism, and exegesis, together with 
questions on ‘introduction.'* 

3. New’ Testament (in (ireek) — 

(«) 77a* Gospel aeeording to St, Matthew, 

*(6) The Epistle to the Romans, 

The paper in these books will contain passages for 
translation and questions on the suhject-matter, criticism, 
grammar, and exegesis of the books, together with 
questions on Introduction/^ 

* These subjects will also be set in 1016 . 
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Candidates will also be expected to show a general 
knowledge of the Lord’s life and teaching ns contained 
in the Four Gosjiels. 

Passages fro?n tlie English Version of the scdocted Books 
wdll be given to be rendered into the original Greek. 

4. The C’liKEns and the Thirty-Nine Articles : History, text, 

and subject-matter. Qiu‘stions will also be set on Apologetic?s. 

5. The Prayer-Book : History and contents. 

(). Ecclesiastical History — 

(a) The History of the Christian ('hiirch to the C’ouncil of 
Constantinople (inclusive ) . 

(/>) llie History of the English Church from the earliest times 
to the Accession of Queen Anne. 

7. St. Arot'sTiNE, iJe ^'nfe^'hizandiit Rudihnx, 

A passage will also be set for translation into Engli>h frf)in 
some ecclesiastical Uitiii author not previously specified. 

8. A Voluntary Paper on Elementary Heiirkw, with passjiges 

for translation from Iminh xl.-xlviii. 

N.B. — An opportunity will l>e given in thi^ paj)er for 
showing a knovvledge of the Hebrew text of all the .'»electe»l 
books of the Old Testament. An asteri>k may be obtained 
by those who do credital)ly in tlie Eleinmitary part of this 
paper only. 

Candidates arc required to satisfy the Examiners in each 
of the fir.st seven subjects. 

A fee of twenty-five sliillings will be charged to every Candidate 
who enters the Examination. This fee sliould not be sent until it is 
asked for, and, when sent, cannot be returned or carried forward. 

Gentlemen who wish to offer them.eelve.s as Camlidates arc 
requested to send tlieir names, with certificates of m(»ral character 
and p»artieulars of their degrees, or written forms of nomination 
from BishojiH in cases where .such nominations aiT* required, to 
Rbv. Canon Evans, .Milton llectory, (Jauihriflge, before March 1 
for the Easter Examination, and l»efore Septembc*r 1 for the 
Octolier Examination. 

The papers gk'pji in previom K.rnminations, iritfi the HeguhUiom, 
etc., may he had of Dkiohton, Bkll, and C'o., ( amhridge and 
London, and Parker ano (Jo., Oxfonl, price One >'hilling each »et, 
or by j>ost on receipt of thirteen staiapB. 

N.B. — C’andidates, in sending in their names, must give a |>er* 
maneiit addrefts. 
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EXAMINATION FOR PRIEST\S ORDERS.— 
After being in Deacon's Orders for a year, permission 
may be asked to attend the Priest's Examination. The 
subjects differ in the various dioceses, and information 
should be obtained from the Bishop's Chaplain. 

In the Diocese of Oxford, for example, the examination 
for Priest's Orders consists of two parts. 

Candidates will be required to present themselves for the 
first part six months after their Ordination as Deacons, 
unless they propose to remain more than a year in tlie 
Diaconate. No Deacon will be allowed to present himself 
for the second part until three months at legist after he has 
satisfied the Bishop’s Chaplains in the first part. 

The first part of the Examination will take place on 
February 11, May 13, September 2, and November 18, 1914 j* 

The second part of the Examination will take place on 
May 14? and 15, September 3 and 4, and November 19 
and 20, 1914. 

Due notice of the times appointed will be given by the 
Bishop's Secretary, Mr, James Rose, Oxford. 

SuaiEFTs OF Examination for Candidates for Priest's 
Orders in the Diocese of Oxford. 

L The Inter niedinte Ihaiuinnthn, 

1. The Hook cif Isaiai!. 

The folhiwiii^ coiniuonUiries are reroinmeiidod : 

Cambridije IHhIe/or SrhmLs (2 volumes). 

(i. A. Sinitli in the t^jfnmtorit liihic (2 volumes). 

2. Bctlwu’s Analooy. 

With this should he read Spooner’s HUhop lhitler(^*^ I.«eaders 
of Religion Series). 

If. The Finai Examination. 

1. 'J'hk A<’ts of tiik Apostlks (ill (Jreek). 

The followiiiji^ commentaries are recommended : 

Rackham’s Commentary, or 

Ktiowling's (in tho ExposHoFs Greek Testament), 
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The Epistle to the Colossi ans (in Greek), 

Liglitfoot’s Commentary recommended. 

The First Epistle to St. Peter (in Greek). 

Bigg’s Commentary recommended (International Critical 
Commentary). 

2. The Book of (’ommon Prayer^ more especially the Order 

for the Holy ('ommunion, the Occasional Offices, and the 
Ordinal (Proctor and Frere’s New History of the Book of 
Common Prayer recommended). 

3. Dogmatic TiiRoiiOGV. 

The Doctrine op the Incarnation and the Sacraments. 
(andidates will lie examined in Hookers Erelesiastirai 
Polityy Book V., chaps, l.-lxviii. ; (iore’s The fncamatioti of 
the Mow of Cod; Moherly’s Atonement and Personality. 

The subject may be further studied in — 

Liddon’s The IHvinity of our Jjyrd and Sunour Jesus Christ. 
(Tiase’s Confirmation in the Aj)ostofic Age, 

Illingworth’s DMne Immanence. 

Gore’s Body of Christ. 

4. The History of the (’in rch of E.ngiand, especially during 

the Reformation Period. This should he studied in — 
U’^akeman’s History of the Church of England (esj>ecially 
Chapters x.-xv., with the Xotes). 

The special period may also he studied in 

Gairdner’s History of the English ( hnreh in the Surteenth 
Century, 


TBAIXIHO — II. Courses alternative to Oxford or Cam* 
bridge. — If a man cannot afford the expenses involved 
in a career at Oxford or Cambridge, then a resident degree 
should be sought at the University of Durham, where 
many of the opportunities — religious, educational, social, 
athletic — which attract men to the older Universities, are 
offered at moderate cost {£70 to X’lOO) : the University of 
the North in its two divisions — the one at Durham, and 
the other at Newcastle — deserves to be widely known ; or 
at one of the Provincial Universities ; or at one of the Scotch 
Universities; or at Trinity College, Dublin (which also. 
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grants degrees without residence) ; or at St. Aidan's College, 
Birkenhead, which is now affiliated to the University at 
Liverpool ; or at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

The degrees of the University of London can be obtained 
without residence, but their value is much increased when 
they are obtained through membership of the University 
of London, at University College, or King’s College, Lon- 
don. There is now established in connection with King’s 
College, London, a hostel for (50) theological students, 
and the advantages offered in this corporate life are of 
great value. Degrees can also be obtained at the Univer- 
sities of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bristol, and the University Colleges of Cardiff, 
Aberystwyth, an<l Bangor (the constituent Colleges of the 
University of \Vales). The expenses of these Colleges, 
when a man resides there, may be reckoned as ranging from 
dP70 to £80 per annum, and a three veal's’ course is generally 
necessary for a degree. Scholarships and Exhibitions 
ranging from .X*25 to L’GO are ottered for open competition. 

A course that is still less exjiensive is to forego the 
advantages of a degree and to proceed for training for two 
years to a Theological College. This course is not ad- 
visable save in exceptional cases — e.g., when a man's early 
education has been neglected, or when his means are very 
limited. Nevertheless, a man of deep earnestness, deter- 
mination, and good natural ability, may tuni a two years’ 
course at a Tlieological College to excellent purpose. A 
man's annual exjienses may be reckoned at £70 on an 
average. Two of the best of these Theological Coll^^ at 
the present time are St. David's College, Lampeter, and 
St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, and at both Colleges the 
abler men have the opportunity, if they find they can 
afford the time, of securing a d^ree. . 
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ITiere is a great need of Clergy in the Colonies, and a 
young man who is drawn to work in this inspiring direc- 
tion can obtain a good training at very moderate cost at 
Trinit}' College and Wycliffe College in the University of 
Toronto, the Diocesan College, Montreal, or King's College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. 

PROSPECTS. — The stipend of a Curate in Deacon’s 
Orders will be from ^^120 to iJ’loO, and, on proceeding to 
Priest’s Orders, he may expect from to 4:’160, or 

even, in important parishes, per annmn. There is 

a great demand for Curates, and the supply is iniide(juate. 
The financial conditions of a young (’urate are quite 
satisfactory so long as he remains unmarried, but he must 
bear in mind that Incumbents do not usually seek Curates 
who are over forty. 

An able and earnest Curate may hope in live to ten 
years to obtain an Incumbency. Incumbencies, however, 
at present are not in many cases very desirable. Of the 
14,242 parishes, the income of the Incumbent in nearly 
(5,000 falls below -C200 per annum, and in 10,000 l)elow 
JP300, in over 1,000 it is less than 4^100, and in but few 
does it reach i.^400 and upwai'ds. 'I'he average net value 
of a Ijenefice in IVales varies from C171 in ^he diocese 
of St. David’s to X'228 in .St. Asajdi. In England the 
lowest average values are ClfKi in Hereford agd (’200 in 
Oxford. In Sodor and Man it is as low as (’I(i4. An 
effort is being made in many dioceses to bring the value 
of the poorer Incumbencies up to .P200 per annum, and 
the income of an Incumbent is often gracefully- augmented 
by the Easter offerings of his parishioners. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners made an announce- 
ment in January, 1908, which, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury says, has had the effect of augmenting the 
incomes of 1,000 benefices. Where a benefice, which is 
in public patronage, has been in existence three years and 
the population is 1,000 or more, the stipend is raised 
unconditionally to J^'SOO a year. Some others are also to 
be improved. The Primate expresses the opinion that 
every Incumbent ought to have POOO per annum secured 
to him, and says this will now be a possible achievement. 

There are, further, the “ dignities " in the Church, 
whether as Bishop, Dean, Archdeacon, Chancellor, br 
Residentiary Canon, which are positions of great in- 
fiuence : many of them still carry with them good stipends, 
but it must be borne in mind that they have to meet 
many exacting claims. Mere inHuence — whether political 
or social — is still, unfortunately, an occasional factor in 
the appointment to “ <lignities ” in the Church of England, 
but merit and ability are every year receiving clearer 
recognition, and the appointing authority, whether it be 
Prime Minister or Bishop, must, under pressure of public 
opinion, give due consideration to a man's fitness for 
preferment. 
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THE ARMY 

The profession of arms is one of the noblest of professions, 
terrible though war is. There has been a great deal of 
discussion recently in Army circles about the vexed ques- 
tion of shortage of officers. As a matter of fact, this is a 
question which is extremely easy of solution, if the authori- 
ties will only probe the real cause of the lack of officers. 

Fifteen and more years ago the sons of the aristocracy 
and the plutocracy used to enter the Arnjy avowedly for 
the purpose of enjoying life, and at the same time gave 
their services gratis to their country. The question of 
pay and the difficulty of meeting messing bills never for a 
moment entered their heads. They were very well off, and 
became officers because they wished to serve their Sovereign, 
and because their fathers wished them to be subjected to 
suitable discipline before they settled down and managed 
their estates. In tho.se days the Service was far from 
arduous, and yet, for all that, as can be seen from the 
records of all the regiments, they acquitted ‘themselves 
splendidly. Perhaps they were not all of them con- 
spicuous for their actual brain-power, but they possessed 
one qualification which should not be ignored — namely, a 
fuih thorough, intimate understanding of human nature, 
and therefore the power of inspiring their men with devo- 
id 
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■ tion. They came of good stock, and their men knew it : 
there was no lack of private soldiers in those days. Of 
both officers and men there was a superabundant supply. 

It might well be worth the while of the War Office to 
attract these old-style officers once more to the Army. 
Less harrying and worrying and driving and red-tape 
would conduce greatly towards these young men joining 
the Army. I.et them enter the Army easily, let them, so 
far as pay is concerned, be “honorary” members of the 
Service, and reward them by rendering the Service l&s 
arduous in their case than in the case of men who enter 
the Service from more serious motives. Look at the Uni- 
versities : we have the “ Honoursmen,” who are in receipt 
of money given by the University and the Colleges in the 
shape of scholarships, and w’e have “ Passmen,” who 
receive from the ITniversity not a penny. The former 
have to work hard to take high places in order to do 
cretlit to the University which provides their scholarship- 
money : the latter are simply required to behave them- 
selves properly, and ultimately to pass a very easy exam- 
ination. 

If the Universities were suddenly to refuse any under- 
graduates who wishetl to “go out ” as a Passman, they 
would soon .suffer from shortage of undergraduates, in the 
same way that the Army is suffering from a shortage of 
officers. 

So much for the sons of the aristocracy and the pluto- 

■ cracy, who rfre well able to pay their way without receivi ng 
any remuneration whatever for their services. 

Now let ns consider the ca.se of the sons of professional 
men, business men, clergy, and so forth. Service in the 
British Army for young men who are keen and ambitious 
offers many inducements. There are many hundreds of 
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the sons of country gentlemen, professional men, and so on, 
who would love above all things to embark on a career in 
the Army, but their funds will not permit of it. 

There has recently been some interesting correspondence 
about the Army officer's pay in one of our leading daily 
papers. The upshot of the remarks is that the poor man 
cannot possibly live on his pay. There are very few men in 
England who will deny the truth of this assertion. Any 
young man desirous of entering the Army must have at 
le^t i^lOO a year ot his own, and ought to have more 
than that sum if he is to be spared all worry about mess 
bills. 

Let the authorities at the War Office confer together 
and decide to pay these young Cadets more, but only on 
the condition that, both with mind and body, they do 
credit to the Service which pays them. In other words, 
observe the same kind of rule that is observed at the Uni- 
versities. Let the rich man who wants to enter the 
Service for the fun of the thing,” as well as from patriotic 
motives, be paid practically nothing, and let his poorer 
cor^hre be paid a “ living wage.” 

If the authorities reply to this that an officer who joins 
more for the enjoyment of the life than for serious profes- 
donal work as a soldier is of no use to them at all, let 
them have nothing to do with him, but in that case let 
them see to it that others, in every way suitable, but 
lebarred solely by lack of funds from becoming officers, be 
paid sufficiently to enable them to join. 

It has been well argued by many business-men that no 
parent expects to have his son taught his business for 
Qothing. They very sensibly point out that such parents 
liave to pay a premium on the boy entering a firm. 

Well, no parent minds paying the required premium 
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to the Army in the shape of necessary training at 
Woolwich or at Sandhurst. He pays it willingly. What 
he does object to is having to pay annually a sum 
of about .£*100 in order that his son may be able to 
continue in the Army when once the premium (which in 
his case has been fees to the Military Academy or the 
Military College, cost of uniform, etc.) has been paid. 

The authorities are offering pay ybr a very short period 
in the shape of scholarships, while the Cadet is going 
through his short course of tuitibn. This is, surely, 
offering inducement in the way of pay at the wrong time, 
and in too small (juantity. The average psirent would 
wish to know that, once his son has been trained sufficiently 
to enter his regiment, he, the parent, shall have little or 
no further expense. 

The so-called “ Qualifying ” Examination, and also the 
“School Leaving Certificate" have both been entirely 
dropped now, so far as the Army is concerned. A boy 
who wishes to enter the Army through Woolwich has to 
fill up almost identically the same papers as the boy who 
wishes to pass into Sandhurst. The obligatory subjects 
are the same in each case. The difference lies in this, that 
the Woolwich boy has to offer more subjects as obligatoiy 
subjects than his friend who is contented to go to Sand- 
hurst. As will be seen further on, a Woolwich candidate 
must offer Science and Higher Mathematics. 

Supposing a boy who has gone up for either Woolwich 
or Sandhurst fails to pass into either, and suppose that he 
has managed to obtain 33 per cent, marks in each of his 
obligatory subjects — such a candidate is said to have 
“ qualified." 

This does not allow him to enter the Army, unless there 
is such a shortage of candidates that the authorities are 
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willing, by way of exception, to accept those who only 
just qualify. If the competition is at all keen, such a 
candidate gains nothing from his act of “ qualifying,*’ 
except probably experience in examination work, which 
has a certain value. 

To have “ qualified,” however, in certain obligatory sub- 
jects — namely, English, English History and Geography, 
Elementary Mathematics (A), and either French or Ger- 
man — will enable him to enter, if old enough, without 
further examination, into the Special Reserve of Ofticers, 
the Malta Militia, the Bermuda Militia, the Channel 
Islands Militia, and the Territorial Service. Should he 
wish to enter the Royal Artillery, he must pass also in 
Physics and Chemistry (called “ Science ” for short), and 
in Intermediate Mathematics. 

We will now consider the case of the keen, able youth, 
who is looking to the Army as a profession. 

PROSPECTS. — Great careers are open to the youth of 
sound physique, good intelligence, and endoweil with a love 
of sport and adventure. This type of oflicer must have 
brains, and be thoroughly in earnest about his profession. 

During their careers, important posts and appointments 
are open to Army men, either by qualifying, by pa.ssing 
certain examinations, or by .service in the field, among 
them being such appointments as Military Attaches at 
Foreign Courts, Goveniorships of Colonies, oh the Staff 
of the Forces in our Ovensea Colonies, and service in the 
Egyptian and Indian Army, and, if the chance of active 
service find him equal to the occasion, h^ has every 
prospect of attaining high rank. 

The Army man gains much in experience by travel and 
the study of warfare and politics, and thus becomes a 
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broader-minded man than the average citizen, and more 
fitted to control and advise. 

Love of adventure has caused many officers to carve 
a name for themselves. The same spirit has caused them 
to take service in foreign armies. 

In the Russo-Turkish War, English officers, both 
naval and military, were found fighting on the side of the 
Turks ; again, in the Franco-German War, English officers 
fought for the French. • 

Others have taken service under dusky potentates, and 
have risen to high positions, being not only rewarded by 
the monarch who employed them, but by their own 
country — Kaid Sir Harry Maclean to wit. 

Our knowledge of the world is largely due to those 
men of both Services who have explored the unknown 
regions at the risk of their lives, and, departing, have left 
behind them footprints on the siinds of Time."’ 

Opportunities for any of the above, in some part of the 
world where England rules, are seldom wanting — the 
East and ^Vest Coast of Africa, Egypt, the frontier of 
India, or service in the Indian Army. 

Great possibilities, then, lie befoi'e the well -trained 
officer, who must be <a man (]uick and ready to take 
advantage of his opportunities. All our great military 
leaders are men who saw their opportunity and took 
advantage of it. 

rile jirospects are good, but they cannot be had simply 
for the asking. Parents must be prepared to face some 
considerable outlay in order to prepare their sons for a 
commission in the Army* The question of the money 
for the preparation does not trouble the mind of the 
youth concerned to any extent, but it is a serious problem 
.for the parent. 
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In cx>nsidering the Army as a career, the question of 
pay, and being able to live on it, confronts both father 
and son. The father must be prepared to supplement 
his song's pay for some years after the latter has obtained 
his Commission, and the son to make the most of a 
limited income, till it inci-eases by virtue of service or the 
securing of an appointment. 

REGIMENTAL PAY. — A parent must calculate that a 
young officer’^s original outfit will cost 4.^100, and in 
Cavalry Regiments about 4^^150, and that it will be neces- 
sary to supplement his regimental pay for some years to 
the extent of from £50 to £150 in the Royal Artillery 
and Infantry, and from .4?300 upwards in the Cavalry. 
There is an earnest desire on the part of the Military 
Authorities to lessen expenses, so that a young officer s 
pay may be more adequate to meet the demands made 
upon it. Expenses vary widely in the different regiments, 
and it would be well, before selecting a regiment, for the 
parent to write for information on the question of ex- 
penses to the Colonel, who will usually be ready to give 
the needful guidance. A young officer'^s pay in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, Royal Engineers, Army Service 
Corps, and Indian Army should be sufficient to enable 
him to live on it : this is certainly the case in the Indian 
Army, where his pay begins at about 4?300 a year, but 
for this he must be exceptionally well qualified^ 

TEE COMPOSITION AND GOVERNMENT OP THE 
ARMY, — The Army is composed of those who have under- 
taken a definite liability for service — i.e., fighting troops 
and administrative services and departments. 

The Army in the United Kingdom comprises : 
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(а) The'Regular Forces, with their Reserves, including 
the Special Reserve. 

(б) The Territorial Force, including the Territorial 
Force Reserve. 

Supplementary to the Army, but without definite 
liability for service unless otherwise undertaken, are : 

(c) The Royal Military College, the Royal Military 
Academy, the Duke of York’s Royal Military School, the 
Royal Hibernian Military School, and the Queen Victoria 
School. 

(d) Officers’ Training Corps. 

{e) The National Reserve. 

(y) Such categories of the Technical Reserve as are 
sanctioned by, and are raised under, the authority of the 
Army Council. 

(g) Officially recognize<l Cadet units. 

For financial reasons, it is not possible to maintain the 
Regular Forces at war establishment in time of peace. 
On this account the Regular Forces are organized in such 
a way as to Ixa dependent on the Army Reserve for the 
additional numliers reejuired to place them on a war 
footing. 

The government of the Army is vestetl in the Crown. 
The coninuitul of the Army is placed in the hands of the 
Army Council, who are responsible for the admimstra- 
tion of the Regular Forces. The administration of the 
Territorial Force is in the hands of the CourUy Assoe^iont 
at all times, other than when called up for annual train* 
ing, when embodied, or when on actual military service. 

The Army Council is composed of seven members, four 
military and three civil, as follows : 
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The Secretary of State for War. 

The first military member, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

The second military member, the Adjutant-General to 
tile Forces. 

The third military member, the Quartermaster- General 
to the Forces. 

The fourth military member, the Master-General of 
Ordnance. 

'The civil member, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State. 

The finance member, Financial Secretary to the War 
Office. 

The Imperial General Staff, created in 1906, is the 
brain of the Army. It is comjiosed chiefly of officers who 
have passed through the Staff College, and whose names 
have been placed on a list of specially (qualified officers, 
called the General Staff IJst. This General Staff" List 
has for its chief functions to advise on the strategical 
distribution of the Army ; to supervise the education of 
officers, and the training and preparation of the Army for 
war ; to study military schemes ; to collect and collate 
military intelligence ; and to direct the general policy in 
Army matters. 

Approved service on the General Staff" is recognized by 
accelerated promotion. 

BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE. 

1. Houskhold Troops, 

Cfeneral Information. — Consist of : 1st and 2nd Life 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards (the Blues), four regiments 
of Foot Guards. 
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Stations: Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards 
London and Windsor. Foot Guards — London, Windsor, 
and Aldershot, with intervals at Pirbright. 

Pay on Joining as Second Lieutenant. — Cavalry, 6s. 8d. 
a day. (For allowances, see p. 39.) 

Foot Guards, 5s. 3d. a day, plus oPTO a year Guards 
pay. When the officer is stationed in the West End of 
London, Guards pay is in lieu of all allowances except 
travelling, forage, and stabling. 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained.— 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Universities (includ- 
ing Universities in the Overseas Dominions and Crown 
Colonies); Special Reserve of Officers; Militia; Terri- 
torial Force ; Royal Milittiry College, Kingston, Canada ; 
Military Forces of the Overseas Dominions and Crown 
Colonies; the ranks of the Regular Army. 

Notes and Conditions. — Candidates must <jualify in the 
same manner <is those for Cavalry or Infantry of the Line, 
anti must in addition be nominated by Colonels of 
regiments, to whom application should be made. 

As a temporary juamirt’, ami sulycct to certain con- 
ditions, oncers commanding regiments of Household Cavalry 
and Foot Guards may nominate gentlemen for His Majesty's 
approi'ol for probationary eommissiotis in their rcsiKctive 
regiments. For further particulars application should be 
made to the Colonel of the regiment to zchieh appointment is 
(h'sired. 

il. C.W.Vl.RY. 

General Information. — Divuled into : Dragoon Guards — 
seven Regiments ; Dragoons — three Regiments ; Hussars — 
twelve Regiments ; Lancers — six Regiments. 

Officers are supplied with two chargers at the public 
expense. If they desire to usa them for other than 
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military purposes they may do so on payment of ^10 a 
year for each horse. 

Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — 6s. 8d. a day. 
(For allowances, see p. 39.) 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained.. — 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Universities (in- 
cluding Universities in the Overseas Dominions and 
Crown Colonies) ; Special Reserve of Officers ; Militia ; 
Territorial Force ; , Royal Military College, Kingston, 
Canada ; Military Forces of the Overseas Dominions and 
Crown Colonies ; the ranks of the Regular Army. 

Rotes and Conditions. — For Cavalry commissions through 
the Royal Military College, see Appendix A, Methods of 
Entering the Regidar Army. 

3. Royal Artilleuy. 

Oeneral Information. — Divided into : Royal Horse 
Artillery and Royal Field Artillery (Royal Horse Artillery 
officers are selected from Royal Field Artillery). 

Royal Garrison Artillery (Coast Defence, Heavy, and 
Siege). 

Mountain Artillery, British and Native (Mountain 
Artillery officers are selected from Royal Garrison 
Artillery). 

Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — Royal Horse 
Artillery, 7s. 8d. a day. 

Royal Field Artillery, 5s. 7d. a day. 

Royal Garrison Artillery, 5s. 7d. a day, plus Ss. a day 
armament pay after passing a professional examination. 

British Mountain Artillery, 5s. 7d. a day. • 

(For allowances, see p. 39.) 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained. — 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ; Universities (iu: 
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eluding Universities in the Overseas Dominions and Crown 
Colonies) ; Artillery of the Special Reserve of Officers ; 
Militia Artillery; Artillery of the Territorial Force; 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Canada; Military 
Forces of the Overseas Dominions and Crown Colonies; 
the ranks of the Regular Army (as District Officers). 

Notes and Conditions. — As to the selection of Royal 
Military Academy Cadets, see Appendix A, Methods of 
Entering the Regtilar Army. 

4, Royal Engineers. 

General Information. — This corps otters several roads to 
advancement in different branches of engineering. 

Besides actual Army work, there are openings with good 
pay in the Public Works Department in India, Survey of 
India, Colonies, Board of Trade, etc. 

Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — 5s. 7d. a day, plus 
Engineer pay, as follows: while under instruction, &. a 
day ; after passing School of Military Engineering, 4s. a 
day. (For allowances, see p. 39.) 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained. — 
Royal Military Aaidemy, Woolwich; Royal Military 
College, Kingston, Canada ; through the ranks (as Coast 
Battalion Officers). 

Notes and Conditions.— As to the selection of Royal 
Military Academy Cadets, see Appendix A, Methods of 
Entering the Regular Army. 

5. Infantry. 

General Information.— There are at present 69 legi- 
ments of Infantry, which contain 148 regular battalions. 
A few regiments have four regular battalions each, the 
.remainder have two. 
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These regiments have national and county connection, 
and, as far as possible, officers are appointed to regiments 
with which they have family or territorial association. 

H. M. the King and H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
nominate officers for the King's Royal Rifle Corps (60th 
Rides) and the Rifle Brigade respectively. 

Fay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — 5s. 6d. a day. 
(For allowances, see p. 39.) 

Channels through ^hich Conunissions may be obtained. — 
Royal Military College ; Universities (including Universi- 
ties in the Overseas Dominions and Crown Colonies); 
Special Reserve of Officers; Militia; Territorial Force; 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Canada ; Military 
Forces of the Overseas Dominions and Crown Colonies; 
the ranks of the Regular Army. 

6. We.st India Regimkxt. 

General Information. — Consists of two battalions, which 
are stationed at Sierra Leone and in detachments in the 
West India Islands. 

Leave . — There are special rules for leave, which are laid 
down in the King's Regulations. 

I. One yesur's leave with free passage to and from the 
United Kingdom — after five years' continuous "service with 
the regiment. Any portion of this service spent on the 
West Coast of Africa (inclutling time spent on sick leave 
in Madeira or Canary Islands, or on ordinary leave of sixty- 
one days) counts threefold. 

2. Six months' leave with passage to and from the 
United Kingdom — after one year's continuous service on 
the West Coast of Africa (including time spent on sick 
leave in Madeira or Canary Islands, or on ordinary leave of 
sixty-one days). 
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' Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — 5s. 3d. a day, plus 
3s. a day while employed on the West Coast of Africa — 
including ordinary leave not exceeding sixty- one days a 
year, and any time spent at Madeira or the Canary 
Islands on sick leave. (For allowances, see page 39.) 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained. — 

Royal Military College ; Special Reserve of Officers ; 
Militia ; Territorial Force ; Universities (including Univer- 
sities ill the Overseas Dominions and Crown Colonies) ; 
Military Forces of the Overseas Dominions and Crowil 
Colonies ; the ranks of the Regular Army. 

Notes and Conditions. — The method of entry is the same 
as for other Infantry regiments, but a candidate is allowed 
to compete up to twenty-one years of age for admission to 
the Royal Military College. This, however, is on the 
understanding that on pa.ssing out he must go to the West 
India Regiment, and cannot go to any other regiment. 

7. Akmv Service Cokes. 

General Information. — 'Fhe Army Service Corps is a 
combatant corps, and the officere lielonging to it po.ssess 
all the privileges of other combatant officei*s, and are 
eligible for admission to the Staff and Ordnance Colleges. 

An officer transferred from other hrmiches of the Service 
is appointed to the Army Service Corps as Second Lieuten- 
ant on probation for one year. The pay, except for 
Lieutenant-Colonels, is the same as for the corresponding 
ranks in the’Iiifantry, with the addition of Corps pay, 
which varies from 2s. 6d. to 6s. 

Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — 5s. 3d. a day, 
plus 2s. 6d. Corps pay. (For allowances, see page 39.) 

Channels through whioh Commissions may be obtained. — 
Royal Military College ; Special Reserve of Officers ; 
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Militia ; Territorial Force ; Universities (including 
Universities in the Overseas Dominions and Crown 
Colonies); Royal Military College, Kingston, Canada; 
transfer from other branches of the Service. 

ITotes and Conditions. — Officers on the Active List 
transferred must have not less than one year’s com- 
missioned service, be under twenty-four years of age, and 
have passed in for promotion, and produce medical 
and other certificates. An officer of the Indian Army 
is not eligible. Officers must be unmarried. 

Officers of this corps are eligible for employment with 
the Indian Supply and Transport Corps, in which a 
limited number of vacancies are kept open for junior 
ranks. While so attached they receive pay and emolu- 
ments at the same rates as officers of corresponding ranks 
belonging to the Indian Army. 

8. Royal Army Medk al Coui*s. 

General Information. — Officers are gazetted to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps as Lieutenants (on probation), 
and after passing examinations in London and at Aldershot 
their commissions are confirmed. They are eligible for 
promotion to Captain after three and a half years’ service 
and Major after twelve years’ service, provided they have 
passed the necessary tests. Promotion to Iacu tehant-Colonel 
is by selection from Majors who have duly qualified. 
Accelerated promotion is granted to officers who distinguish 
themselves at the examination for promotion to the rank 
of Major. 

Pay on joining as Lieutenant (on probation). — 14s. a day. 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained.— 
Competitive Examination, followed by courses of study at 
the ^yal Army Medical College and at Aldershot. (For 
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further information, see official Regulations for Admission 
to the Royal Army Medical Corps,) 

Notes and Conditions. — A candidate must be between 
twenty-one and twenty-eight years of age, and must be 
registered under the Medical Act. 

He must complete the form of application and declara* 
tion which can be obtained from the War OflBce, and 
submit it, together with an extract from the register of 
his birth and his medical registration certificate, to the 
Secretary, War Office. 

The dean, or other responsible authority, of the medical 
school in which the candidate completed his course as a 
medical student, is requested to render a confidential 
report as to the candidate‘‘s character, conduct, pro- 
fessional ability, and fitness to hold a commission in the 
corps. 

After the form of application and the confidential report 
above alluded to have been received, the candidate is 
required to attend at the War Office about two days before 
the competition for the purpose of being interviewed and 
undergoing physical examination, and it is then decided if 
he may be allowed to compete for a commission. 

9. Army Veterinary Cori>s. 

General Information. — Candidates, after passing a 
Veterinary Qualifying Examination, are gazetted as 
Lieutenants (on probation), and after passing the 
necessary examination their commissions are confirmed* 
They are eligible for promotion to Captain after five 
years’, and Major after fifteen yeaiV, service. Promotion 
to Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel is by selection. 

Pay on joining as Lieutenant (on probation).— i^860 per 
annum. 
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Channels through which Commissions may be obtained.— 
For full information see official Regulations Jbr Admission 
to the Army Veterinary Corps. 

Notes and Conditions. — A candidate must be between 
twenty-one and twenty-seven years of age, and a registered 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. On 
receiving a satisfactory confidential report on him from 
the Dean or other responsible head of the veterinary 
school in which he completed his course, the Director- 
General decides if 'he may compete for a commission. 
After being medically examined, he has to compete in the 
Entrance Examination on vacancies occurring (see aUo 
p. 154. 

10. Army Oudvance Decartmen’t. 

Oeneral Information. — (.'onsists of: 

1. Directing Staff. — First appointment to the Directing 
Staff of the Army Ordnance Department is as Oi-dnance 
Officer Fourth Class or as Assistant Inspector. The 
appointment is for three years (including one year's 
probation), which may l>e specially extended to five. 

(For further information see the I’ay Warrant, and the 
King’s Regulations.) 

2. Executive officers commissioned from the ranks of 
Warrant Officers, Army Ordnance Corps. 

3. Inspectors of Ordnance Machinery — appointed after 
examination by Civil Service Commissioners. Ijimited 
competition of candidates selected by the Secretary of 
State for War. 

Pay on Joining. — ^I’he pay is as follows : 

1. On first appointment to the Directing Staff: 

Assistant In8|>ector, -£,^450 a year, with lodging allowance. 

Ordnance Officer, Fourth Class, 22s. 6d. a day, with 
allowances. 
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2. 11s. to 19s. a day, with allowances. 

3. 13s. to 26s. a day, with allowances. 

Ohannels through which Comnussions may be obtained. — 

By transfer from the combatant branches of the Service. 

Rotes and Conditions. — A candidate for the Directing 
Staff of the Army Ordnance Department must have 
passed the ordnance course or the advance class at the 
Ordnance College. 

Application to attend the course at the Ordnance 
College must be made through the canllidate’s commanding 
officer to the War Office not later than May 31, and 
the candidate must pass an examination which is both 
qualifying and competitive. (See the King’s Regulations.) 

THE ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT— The Army Pay 
Department consists of officers of various grades of Pay- 
masters, who hold substantive rank, from Colonel to 
Assistant Paymaster, corresponding with their grade. The 
men belong to the Army Pay Corps, which is officered 
and commanded by the officers of the Army Pay Depart- 
ment. The Command Paymaster at the Headquarters of 
each Command is the Commanding Officer of all officers 
of the Department or men of the Corps in his area, and 
supervises all pay offices in the Command. A Paymaster 
is appointed cashier in each f’ommand, and, under the 
immediate dii*ection of the Command Paymaster, issues 
and receives all cash. 

Rates of Pay. — Officers of the Army Pay Department 
receive the following daily rates of pay, together with the 
departmental allowances of their rank : 

£ ». d. 

Chief Paymaster ... ... ... ... i 1,5 0 

Staff Paymaster ... ... ... ... 1 2 6 

Staff Paymaster after five years as such ... ... 1 6 0 

Paymaster on appointment ... ... ... 0 10 0 
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Paymaster after live years as sucli 

Paymaster after eiffht years as such 

Paymaster after eleven years as such 

Paymaster after fourteen years as such 

Paymaster after seventeen years as such ... 

Paymaster after twenty years as such 

Assistant Paymaster on appointment 

After live years commissioned service on full pay .. 

After ten years commissioned service on full pay ... 

After fifteen years commissioned service on full pay 

After twenty years cortiniis>ioned .service on full ])ay 

THE ARMY IN INDIA.— The supreme 
authority in military affairs in India is the 
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executive 

Governor- 


General in Council. The Commander-in-Chief is the 


Member of the Council in charge of the Army Depart- 
ment, and is responsible for the command, discipline, 
organization of the forces, and for all su})[)lies and 
manufactures. 


The Military Accounts Department deals with all Army 
finance. 

Under the Commander-in-Chief are the Secretariat of 
the Army Department and the Headcpiarter Staff. The 
latter consists of — 


The General Staff' Uranch. 

The Adjutant-Generars Uranch."- 
The Ordnance Uranch. 

The Military Works Branch. • 

The Medical Branch. . 

Each branch is divided into sections dealing with certain 
specified matters on similar lines to the Staff at the War 
Office. 

The Army in India consi.sts of the British troops 
stationed there and the various Native Ilegular Regi- 
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meats. In addition there are the Volunteers (British and 
Eurasian), the Reserves of the Native Army (Cavalry and 
Infantry), the Imperial Service troops, the Frontier 
Militia, and the Indian Military Police. 

The British officers of Native forces, except Artillery 
and Engineers, all belong to the Indian Army, and are 
appointed to the various regiments. 

An oificer selected for the Indian Army is attached by 
the War OHice to a British regiment ip India for one year, 
with the Indian pay of his rank as an officer of the British 
Army. He is then admitted by the Commander-in-Chief 
in India to the Indian Army as a Second Lieutenant, and 
appointed to a Native regiment. 

Subject to certain conditions as regards fitness, language, 
proficiency, etc., he is promoted to the succeeding ranks 
after two and a (juarter, nine, eighteen, and twenty-six 
years’ service from his first appointment to a permanent 
commission. 

Pay on joining as Second Lieutenant. — Rs. 202.12.5 per 
mensem while serving on the l^nattached List with a 
British Infantry battalion; Rs. 250.10.4 when with a 
Cavalry regiment. 

Afterwards the rates vary in the various classes of 
Native regin)cnts, but the lowest is Rs. 280 per mensem 
as Lieutenant or Second lieutenant, plus Rs. 100 as 
Double Company Officer. 

There are certain allowances, and also special rewards 
for proficiency in certain Oriental languages. 

Channels through which Commissions may be obtained. — 
Royal Military College, Sandhui*st ; Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Canada ; Universities in the United Kingdom; 
by transfer from British regiments or batteries serving in 
India; aLo by exchange from British service under certain 
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conditions (see official pamphlet, His Majesty\^ Indian 
Army^ Information regarding Appointment^ etc.). 

Notes and Conditions. — King's Cadets, King's Indian 
Cadets, and Hon. King's Indian Cadets are, during their 
last term at the Royal Military College, given the option 
of electing to join the Indian Army on passing out. 
Other vacancies in the Indian Army are allotted, in order 
of merit, to successful candidates at the Final Examina- 
tion at the Royal^ Military College, Sandhurst (see 
official pamphlet, // m' Majesttfs Indian Army^ Infonnation 
regarding Appointment^ etc.). 

The number of appointments made to the Indian Army 
each year is, roughly, as follows : 

About seventy from the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst (thirty-five each half-year). 

One from the Royal Military College, Kingston, Canada. 

One from the Royal Marines (application to be made 
to the Secretary, Admiralty). 

A considerable number by transfers from British I’egi- 
ments and batteries in India. 

Twelve from Universities in the United Kingdom. 

(For certain appointments to the Indian Supply and 
Transport Corps from the Army Service Corps, see p, .iO.) 

COLONIAL CORPS.— Consist of— 

Local Companies of Royal (iarrison Artillery. 

Local Companies of Engineers. 

West India Regiment. 

Royal Malta Artillery. 

West African Regiment. 

Malta Regiment of Militia. 

In addition to these forces, which are under the War 
Office and paid out of the Army Votes, there are a 
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considerable number of Native levies which have been 
formed in recent years in Africa, and are administered 
under the Colonial Office. These forces are all composed of 
African natives, and officered by Officers of the Regulars 
and Special Reserve, seconded for that purpose. 

OVERSEA FORCES. — In the self-governing Dominions 
and in some of the Colonies, Forces are raised and main- 
tained at the expense of their respective Governments. 
South Africa, ('anada, Australia, arid New Zealand have 
permanent Forces of varying stj ength, and in many cases 
composed of all arms. These Forces are organized, trained 
and paid on the British system. Officers of the Imperial 
Service are lent by the Imperial Government, to command 
and assist in the training of these Forces. There is also a 
system of the Im[)erial uVrmy and those Colonial Forces. 

AVIATION. — An Aeronautical Service for naval and 
military purposes has been established under the name of 
the Royal Flying Corps. This Corps consists of a Naval 
and a Military Wing, a Central School and a Reserve. 
The Naval Wing and the Naval members of the Reserve 
are under the Admiralty ; the remainder are administered 
by the War Office. 

Ihe Military Wing is at present organized as follows: 

Wing Headquarters. 

Seven Aeroplane Squadrons, each providing twelve 
aeroplanes. 

One Airsliip and Kite Squadron, providing two airships 
and two kites. 

One Line of Conmuiniaitions Royal Flying Corps work- 
shop. 

An aeroplane sipiadron has an establishment of a 
.Headquarters, consisting of seven officers and fourteen 
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other ranks ; and three Flights, each consisting of four 
officers and thirty-nine other ranks ; the total strength of 
the Squadron (including attached) being nineteen officers 
and 153 other ranks. 

Officers of the Royal Flying Corps are graded as — 

Commanding Officer. 

Squadron Commander. 

Flight Commander. 

Flying Commander. 

Officers may be transferred from the Regular Army or 
join from the Special Reserve or 'rerritorial Force, and 
serve in the Corps for four years, after training at the 
Central School. 

The Central Flying School has been established on 
Salisbury Plain. The buildings inclutle accommodation 
for the Instructional Staff, students, and mechaiiic-s, and 
the necessary sheds for aeroplanes and workshops for their 
repair. 

The establishment of the School is twelve oflicers and 
instructors, and fifty-four other ranks, with twenty 
mechanics and labourers for the workshop. 

The present establishment (1913-14) of the Royal 
Flying Corps (Military Wing) is 1,005 all ranks. 

T.’he duties of the School are the training of the personnel 
for the Corps in the art of flying, general principles of the 
construction of aeroplanes, and all braiiches of aerial 
navigation, and the military uses of aeroplanes. 

The Reserve of the (’orps consists of such officers or 
civilians as receive curninissiotis after training, and who 
will remain available for service for four years, and the 
men of the Corps who have been transferred to the 
Reserve. 
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The Aircraft Factory carries out repairs and recon- 
structions, experimental work and tests, and the higher 
training of mechanics for the Corps. 

Rates of Pay are laid down in the Royal W arrant for 
Pay and Promotion. 

INCREASED ARMY PAY.— By a recent Royal Warrant 
the pay of the Army Officer has been increased. 

1. The command pay of a I^ieutenant-Colonel, Royal 
Artillery, in Article 248 (c), and of the Officer commanding 
a regiment of Cavalry of the Line or a battalion of Infantry 
of the line in Article 248 (c), shall be inci’eased from 
3s. a day to 5s. a day. 

2. A Major after twenty-four years’ service shall be 
granted an increase of 2s. a day. 

3. A Major of Cavalry or Infantry (including the 
Household (’avalry and Foot Guards) with less than 
twenty-four years’ service shall receive the rate of pay 
now given to a Major after two years’ service in the rank* 

4. A Captain shall receive an increase of 3s. a day 
after three years" service in the rank provided that he has 
at least twelve yeai*s’ service, 

5. A lieutenant after six years’ service shall receive an 
increase of 2s. (jd. a day, in lieu of the increase of Is. a 
day now gmnted after seven years’ service in the rank, 
provided that he is certified by his C'ommanding Officer 
as practically elficient in the command of men. 

6. The regimental pay of a Captain having higher 
rank by brevet shall not exceed the lowest rate for a 
substantive Major of the arm of the service to which he 
belongs. 

ALLOWANCES — Allowances, etc., applicable to all 
branches except the Indian Army. — In addition to the pay 
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shown opposite, certain other pecuniary advantages are 
received by officers of His Majesty’s Forces (see Regulations 
for Allowances of the Army); also special rewards for 
proficiency in foieign languages (sec Regulations). 

Free quarters for unmarried officers, or lodging allow- 
ance where (juarters are not available. 

Quarters and messes furnished at public expense, with 
nominal deduction made from pay for hire of furniture. 

Travelling, fuel, and light allowan^;es. 

Soldier servant, or in the case of the Royal Engineers 
and Army Service Corps, and in certain cases for other 
regimental officers, an allowance in lieu, also groom for 
mounted officers. 

Forage (for njounted officers). 

Free medical attendance under certain conditions. 

Colonial allowance in certain stations abroad. 

Retired pay, gratuities, wound gratuities, pensions. 

TRAINING — The Courses to Follow — Public Schools. — 
A youth should he placed at thirteen to fourteen in a 
Public School and receive a sound general education, 
particular attention lieing paid during his last two yeai's to 
Mathematics and Modern l^inguages. 

From these Schools, which have a strong moiiern side, 
he may obtain admission direct into Sandhui'st or Wool- 
wich. If the training at school is not sufficiently special- 
ized to secure admission direct into the Military Colleges, 
he should lie sent direct to a good Army Coach. 

University Candidates. — Parents are strongly advised to 
consider the great advantages offered to University men 
who seek entrance into the Army, for the War Office is 
evidently anxious to secure candidates of this type. Such 
.candidates are eligible for any Branch of the Regular 
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Army except the Royal Engineers. The age limits are 
twenty to twenty-five, and for the Indian Army twenty to 
twenty-four years. A candidate must — 

1. Fulfil certain conditions as to residence during a 
course of study at the University. 

2. Qualify for a degree in an approved subject. 

3. Attend a course of military instniction at the 
University. 

4. Be attached to a Regular unit. 

5. Pass a qualifying examination in military subjects. 

Professor T. Hudson Beare, Convener of the Military 

Committee of the University of Edinburgh, remarks: 
“There is a growing demand for Army Officers of wide 
general education, such as may be obtained by an 
unfettered course at a Secondary School followed by a 
University training. There are many administrative 
positions open to a soldier in which a University education 
would be of great use to him, and such an education would 
form a mental, and at times, a material resource after he 
retires from active service. There are two ca.ses in which 
this method of obtaining a commission may be recom- 
mended : (1) A boy’s parents may have made up their minds 
as to his profes.sion too late for him to enter the Army 
through Woolwich or Sandhurst; (2) in -many cases 
parents may prefer that their boy should have a general 
education, instead of prematurely specializing.in an Army 
Class, in order that he may be fitted for other occupa- 
tions in case he should, for any reason, decide ultimately 
against going into the Army. In these cases it is well 
that both parents and boys should know that there is this 
method of obtaining a commission.” 

Under the University scheme a boy would complete the 
school curriculum at the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
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would enjoy a University training up to an Arts or 
Science degree, and on graduating would simultaneously 
obtain a commission in the Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, 
or Indian Army. The age at which a commission is 
obtained in this way at the Scotch Universities (where 
men enter at an early age) is practically the same as that 
at which it is usually obtainable through Woolwich or 
Sandhurst. At Oxford and Cambridge men do not 
usually enter until nineteen ; this ^would mean that a 
commission could not be obtained before twenty-two ; 
but the advantages of a career at Oxford or Cambridge 
would be well worth the delay. Moreover, a degree with 
First (dass Honours gives an additional six months'* 
antedate to the commission in addition to the eighteen 
months'* antedate given to nominated candidates. 

See Appendix A (p. 55) for fuller details regarding 
University candidates. 

ROYAL RESERVE ENGINEERS.— The Institution of 
Civil Engineers has the privilege of submitting every 
half-year the names of gentlemen recommended by the 
Id’csident of the Institution to be granted commissions in 
the Royal Reserve Engineers, which is a Special Reserve 
supplementary to the Corps of Royal Engineers. The 
numbers so nominated average fifteen each half-year. 

Applicant^ for commissions as Second Lieutenants ‘‘on 
probation '*'* in the Royal Reserve Engineers must he 
between eighteen and twenty-five, and, save under excep- 
tional circumstances, are recjuired to have passed the 
Associate Membership Examination of the Institution, or 
to have taken a degree in Engineering at a recognized 
University. The probationary tiaining lasts for one year, 
after which the officer is confirmed in his appointment if 
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certified to be in all respects competent to carry out the 
duties of his rank. 

PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS.— It may at first be 
thought that this avenue, owing to the small numlier of 
commissions obtained by it, is hardly worth consideration. 
There are, however, at the present time 1,500 officers in 
the Army holding the King's Commission who enlisted as 
private soldiei*s, anfl i\s many as fifty such promotions 
occur every year. It must lx? borne in mind that these 
figures include a large number of Quartermasters, Riding 
Masters, and District DfKcei*s, R.A., and that in the aise 
of the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers a com- 
mission can only be secured through the intermediate stage 
of the Warrant rank. 

It is practically certain that the trend of events in the 
Army will nmke promotion from the ranks more freniient 
in the future than it has been in the piist. It is an 
avenue for an eaniest, intelligent, determined youth, who 
has either had hard luck in examinations, or cannot afford 
the expenses of W(K)lwich or Sandhui'st, ami yet is devote<l 
to the profession of arms. It is a chance worth the risk, 
if he is prepared, in the event of a coimni.s.sion never 
coming, to serve haj)pily in the ranks. That’.fmssibilities, 
however, lie l>efore him is illastrated by the case of Major- 
General Sir Luke 0'(!onnor. Sir Luke’s natm* will always 
be known as that of the ranker’’ who rose to lx ( olonel of 
the regiment in which he enli.sted, and sulise<juently to be 
Major-General. Ilis .services in the Crimea were of the 
most notable character, and gained for him the V,C. 
Following the Crimean cam^mign Sir Luke served through 
the Indian Mutiny and in the Ashanti War of His 

promotion wa.s rapid, and eventually came the day which 
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he himself has described as the proudest in his life — when 
he was appointed to command the regiment in which he 
enlisted as a young man. 

For specially meritorious service, or for conspicuous 
gallantry in action, a soldier may at one bound win a 
a commission, but, apart from these exceptional cases, a 
recommendeil candidate for promotion from the ranks 
must fulfil the conditions which are given in detail later on. 


APPHxNDICHS 


APPENDIX A 

METHODS OF ENTERING THE REGULAR 

ARMY 

1, HOVAI. MILITAKV ( >AM>Hf KST. 

Noth, — lAir more »lotaile<l information seo HoRulatioiis re- 
sjMH’tinR Adinis'^ioii to tho Royal Military ( ollofre, which can be 
obtaiiH'ii through any I^JoKscllcr, j>rire lil. 

Methods of Entry, rhcn* are two mctiioils ot ohUininiT 
a<imis>ion to tin* Royal Military ( ollcifc 

1, By ‘.ur<‘ev^fni oomjM^tition at an Army Kntrancc Kxaiiiination. 

N.B - The following ontor %nthout comjK^titum, provhie<l they 

qualify; ill the ohliKatory ‘^uhjivt- at an Army Kntrance 

Kxaminatiou {^ee 47): 

Kin^N ( a4let>. 

Honorary Kin^’*< ( adets l«> annuallyi. 

Kin^V hniiaii ( a<let> aiinually). 

Honorary Kimr s Indian (’adet« (d annually). 

Pa|({^e^ of Honour. 

2. On the nomination of the Army ( ounril. 

CNtneral Qualifications.*— c«iididfite« Ih' unmarried, and 
will not be aceeptcHl utiloaii, in the opinion of the Army C oimcil, 
in every way suitable to hold a eoinmisHion. 
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All successful and iiorninated candidates must j>ass a inedicuil 
examination (see p. 4 B). 

Age. — Candidates nuL'^t have attained the of seventeen and 
must not have attained the a^e of nineteen and a lialf (the half-year 
being reckoned by calendar months) on .fiine 1 and l)ecenil>er 1 , 
respective! Vj for admission to the College at the commencement ot 
the ensuing spring and autumn term>. 

Candidates for the India Regiment may compete if under 

tweutv-one years of atre on the above <late>. 

Army Kstu wvk Examination*. 

General Outline of the Army Entrance Examination.— 'fhe 
Army Entrance Examination i*- both «|ualifying and com|H»titive — 
i.f'., a candidate to he consiilered <uc<*essful mu-l ol»taiii a »juali 
fying minimum of mark-- in certain obligatory suhjcct'i. and mu-t, 
in addition, gain a suth<‘iently hufh place on the li^^t to entitle him 
to one of t)ie Cad(‘t>hi[is offered. 

Dates. — June ami November. 

To Whom to Apply and Dates of Application. < >n appIi< ation 
by letter to the SecreCiry, 1 ivil .'Service ( ’ommi>.' 5 jnn, Hiirlinifton 
(iardens^ London. M a printed form of application uill U' '^ent to 
the candidate. This mu^t be filled up in tlie candidate^ own haml- 
writintr. and should )»e returned to the >ecretary, ( ivil Service 
(onimissiiui, before April I or September 1 . 

[Xo Jhrm nft^r May Id or Orto^/t r ^rU( uwh r any rtrrttm^ 

fUTPptrd.) 

TIk* candidate will then receipt* from the ( i\il .service f on»* 
mission : Form A and rertain otlier form'* whieh rmi*t he tilled 
up and returned to the Secretary, ( ivil '>eruce ( omifii*i‘-ion. 

If satisfactory, the ( andidate will receive an order to attend the 
examination. 

Certificates required. The camlid.ate, when called U|HI1I t.> do 
so, will required to furnish the bdlowinK : 

1. An extraet from the retriHt 4 T of hi« birth ; «>r, i 4 thi** c.annot 

1 »<* fiblained, a eertiticate of his baptism or oilier dm^uinen 
tary evidence. aecom|x.ani»»d by a statutory deelaratom made 
by one of iiin |i;irent*^ or giiardiann l>eft)re a magistrate giving 
the exact date of birth. 

2 . If the candidate hohL a eornriti->Aton in the SjM»cial He.4«*rve nf 

Officer**, .Militia, or I erritorial Forec, a n*«’omniendation from 
the (dmitfiaiiding Offieer of the regiincrR. 
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• On Form A the names of bvo responsible referees (not tutors, 
relatives, or near eoiinections), who, having known him 
during the four years previous to the examination, will 
furuisli a eertilieate as to character. 

Oil presentitig liiiiiself for the examination the candidate must 
bring with him tlie order to attend the examination. 

Subjects. ( I.As^; ! 

Knglish 

Kngli^h Ili'^tory ami (Jeography 
Math<Mnaliv< A i Kleinontary) 

Frenrlj or tiennan 


(l.Av> I!. 



Mfvrks. 

(iermaii nr French 


Litin 

2 H H > I 

(ireek 

Si lence (IMivsics ami ( hemistry 


Mathematics H (Intermediate) . . 


.Mathemiitic«> ( (lligheri 



(For detaiK and llahu'-*. s**!* Ap|K*mli\ 11. of the othcial 
Kegulat ions. » 

.\il .suh;«’«’ts m ( I mu't U* taken up. ami a (|ualif\ing 

inndnmrn ot jK‘r rent ot the maxnninn marks must \ h * obtained 

iii earh. < )nly tuo i>f the stjhjiM ts ui ( la.ss 11. may In* taken up. 
and if one of the'*e i*- a imMlerji langu.uje. it mu"! he ditTerenl to the 
iTUidern langiMgf* s<dertt»<l ui I la^s I. 

In additmn. I reehaml l>r.iv\inu. to uhirh PHi marks are allotted, 
rnav Is* taken op, 

Certitirate A jdita-ned in a umt tif the ( Mhrer^^' IVaiuing Corps will 
entitle the htdder to rereue marks (mm* Hegulatious for the 
< >fheers* rr.iininit: ( orp"^ 

A ramlidate iotin*r tlian a randidate fora ( a\alry Cadetship, a 
Ciuards ( adet*-hip, or tor the U e^t India Kegiment) may» if eligible 
as reganls age, ronnM‘te for huth the Hf»yal .Military C ollege and 
tile Koy.il Military .Nraibony at the s..t!ne examination* hut must, if 
he ilms so, take up the snUjerts vvhieh an* oldigatory for the Hoyal 
Military AradiMiiy (•^ee Koval .Military Aeademy* p. iV2). He 
will eount for the Koval Military College his marks in Knglish, 
Knglish History and tietigraphy. Mathematics A, and French or 
Herman, and in the In'st two of his three* remaining suhjiH'ta, 
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Successful competitors enter the Royal Military College as Cavalry 
Cadets, Guards Cadets, Cadets on the General List, or Cadets for 
M^est India Regiment only. 

Candidates for Cavalry Cadetships and Guards Cadetships, re- 
spectively, compete amongst themselves, and are classified on 
separate lists. Successful candidates on these lists are, on passing 
out of the Royal Military College, eligible for commissions in the 
British Cavalry and Foot Guards only, as the case may be. (For 
other (Javalry or Guards commissions see p 01.) 

[To he eligible for a (luarde Cadstahip a candidate must be recom- 
mended bg the Colonel of the regiment he wishes to join.) 

Fee for Examination. — £2 for examination in London, £3 for 
examination at any other centre. 

Nomination to CLvdktship by the Army Council. 

Conditions. — A certain number of suitable candidates, recom- 
mended by the Headmasters of schools recognized for the puriK)se, 
are nominated to ('adetships by the Anny Council each half-year. 
(For list of schools so approved see and the Monthly Army List.) 

To be eligible for recommendation by the Headmaster a candidate 
must — 

1. Have attended continuously for at least three years one or 

more approved schools, and remain in residence at the school 
until the end of the term immediately preceding the nomina- 
tion. 

2. Be within the prescribed limits of age. 

3. Be an efficient member of the school contingent of the Officers’ 

Training Corps. 

Dates of Nomination. — January and August, for. admission in 
the ensuing February and September, respectively. 

Mkdk’ai. Examination. 

Place of Examination.— London, Kdinl)urgh, or Dublin. (For 
conditions as to physical requirements, see Appendix 1. of the 
official Regulations.) 

Appeal Board. — Candidates pronounced unfit can come before 
an Appeal Board in London a few days later, on payment of a fee or 
four guineas. 

The decision of the Appeal Board is final on each occasion^ but 
4:andidates are not debarred from competing or offering themselves for 
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nominatim on a subaequent occasion^ should they desire to do so, and he 
eligible in other respects. 

Preliminary Medical Examination. — A candidate may, for his 
own information, attend a Preliminary Medical Examination not 
more than two years before he competes. Application (with fee of 
two guineas) to be sent to the Secretary, War Office, London, S. W 
(see Section VI. of the official Regulations). 

Prize Cadetships. 

A certain number of Prize C adetships are awarded to successful 
competitors (other than candidates for colninissioiis in the West 
India Regiment) in order of merit at each half-yearly Army Entrance 
Examination. Emoluments varying in value up to a maximum of 
£2o/) may he attached to a Prize C adetship. (hVir full particulars 
see Section IV^ of the official Regulations.) 

Kik(;\s Cadets, Hoxorarv Kix(;’s Cadets, King’s Indian 
Cadets, Honorary King’s Indian C.\vdets. 

King's Cadets. — Are apjiointed by the Secretary of State for 
War, from sons of officers of the Army, Royal Navy, Royal Marines, 
and permanent military forces of the Overseas Dominions or irregular 
troops when acting with, or in support of, the regular forces in the 
field who have fallen in action, or have died of wounds received in 
action, or of disease contracted on service abroad, and who have left 
their families in reduced circumstances. 

King’s Oadets are grante<l an educational allowance of £40 sl year, 
tenable between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, and are entitled 
to a free course of instruction at the Royal Military C’ollege. On 
appointment to a c«»nimission they are granted an outfit allowance 
of £0/). 

C-andidates who, on account of their age, are unable to receive the 
educational allowance, though eligible in other respects to be 
nominated to King’s C adetships, are, after qualifying at an Army 
Entrance Examination, entitled to a free course of instruction at 
the Royal Military College. 

Sons of officers who have retired by the sale of their commissions, 
or who have surrendered their half-pay, are ineligible for King’s 
Cadetships. 

Honorary King’s Cadets.— Ten are nominated annually by the 
Secretary of State for War, Such C?adets are appointed from — 
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(a) The sons of officers of the British Army, Koval Navy, or' 
Royal Marines, who have been killed in action, or who have 
died of wounds received in action within six months of such 
wounds having been received, or from illness brought on by 
fatigue, privation or exposure, incident to active operations 
in the field before an enemy, within six months after their 
having been first certified to be ill. 

(b) The sons of officers of the British Army, who have attained 

the brevet, substantive or relative rank of xMajor, and have 
performed long or distinguished service. 

An Honorary King’s Cadetship does not carry with it any 
pecuniary advantage, and no declaration as to the circumstances of 
the deceased officer’s family is required. 

Sons of offi(!ers who have retired by the sale of their commissions, 
or who have surrendered their half-pay, arc ineligible for Honorary 
King’s ( adetships. 

King’s Indian Cadets. — Are nominated by the Secretary of 
State for India in C ouncil, under the provisions of 21 and 22 V’ict., 
c. lOG, and 2o and 24 V’ict., c. 100, from sons of persons who have 
served in India in the Military or C ivil Service of His Majesty, or 
of the Ea.'^t India C.'ompany. 

Notb. — I'hh does not apply to the sons of officers of British regiments 
who hare served in India, 

Honorary King^s Indian Cadets.— riiree are nominated 
annually by the Secretary of State for India in (Council. Such 
Cadets are appointed from — 

(а) The sons of officers of the Imlian Army who have been killed 

in action or have died of wounds re<;eived in action 
within six month.s of such wounds having been received, or 
from illness brought on by fatigue, privation’, or exposure, 
incident to active (Operations in the field before an enemy, 
within six months after their having been first (certified to 
be ill. 

(б) The sons of officers of the Indian Army who have attained the 

brevet or substantive rank of Major or Lieut.-Colonel and have 
performed long and distinguished service. 

Applications. — Application.s for King’s (,’adetships and Honor- 
ary King’s Cadetships should be addressed to the Secretary, War 
Office, if the candidate is a son of an officer of the Army ; or 
to the Secretary to the Admiralty, if the candidate is a son of an 
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officer of the Royal Navy or Royal Marines. The application 
should be accompanied by an extract from the reg^ister of the 
candidate's birth. 

Applications for Kinor\s Indian ('adetships and for Honorary 
King’s Indian Cadetships should be addressed to the Military 
Secretary, India Office, London, S.W. 

Qualifying Test.— King’s C-adets, Honorary King’s Cadets, 
King’s Indian C’adets, Honorary King’s Indian Cadets, and Pages of 
Honour, will be required, before admission to the Royal Military 
College, to qualify at an Army Kntrance Examination — Lc., obtain 
per cent, in the four obligatory subjects of (Uass J. (see p. 47). 
This may be done at any time after tlie candidate has reached 
the age of sixteen and a half. 


2. ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, UOOIAYICIL 

Notk. — For more detailed information see Regulations respecting 
admission to the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, which can 
he obtained through any bookseller, price id. 

Method of Entry. — Admission to the Royal .Military Academy 
can only he gained by successful competition at an Army Entrance 
Examination. 

General Qualifications. — ( andidates must he unmarried, and 
will not be accepted unless in the opinion of the Army ( oiincil, in 
every way suitable to h(d<l a commission. 

Age. — C'andidates must have attained tlie age of sixteen ami a 
half, and must not have attained the age of nineteen and a half (the 
half-year being reckoned by calemlar months) on June 1 for the 
summer and oii Deceinljer 1 for the winter Army Entrance E.xami- 
nation. 

Armv Entkaxc'K P^xamixatiox. 

General Outline of Army Entrance Examination.— Same as 
for the Royal Military (’ollege, q.r. 

Dates. — Same as for the Royal Military (.’ollege, q»v. 

To Whom to Apply, and Dates of Application.— Same as for 
the Royal Militory C’ollege, q.v. 

Certificates required. — Same as for the Royal Military 
College, q.th 
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Subjects. Ci^ss I. 

English 

English History and Geograpliy 
Mathematics A (Elementary) ... 

French or German 

Science (Physics and Chemistry) 
Mathematics JK (Intermediate) 

Class II. 

German, Frencli, Liitin, or Greek 
Mathematics C (Higher) 


2kf[ark8. 


2,000 
2,000 
2,000 . 

2,000 f Obligatory. 


2,000 

2,000 


2,000 

2,(K)0 


I Optional. 


(For details and Syllalus see Appendix II. of the official Regula- 
tions.) 

All subjects in Class I. must be taken up. Only one of the 
subjects in Class II. may be tiken up, and if it is a modern language, 
it must be different to the modern language selected in Class I. 

In addition. Freehand Drawing, to which 4(K) marks are allotted, 
may be taken up. 

Certificate A obtained in the Officers' Training ( orps will entitle 
the holder to receive two hundred marks (see Regulations for the 
Officers' Training Corps), 

A candidate may, if eligible in respect of age, compete for both 
Royal Military Academy and Royal Military C’ollege at the same 
examination by taking up the subjects which are obligatory for the 
Royal Military Academy. 

Pee for Examination. — Same as for the Royal Military 
College, q,v. 

Medical Examination. — Same as for the Royal Military College, 
q,v, (see also the official Regulations). 

Prize Cadetships. — A certain number of Prize C’adetships are 
awarded to successful competitors in order of merit' at each half- 
yearly Army Entrance Examination. Emolurnents \ arying in value 
up to a maximum of £2o5 may he attached to a Prize ('adetship, 
(For full particulars see Section I\'. of the official Regulations.) 


3. SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS, MILFPIA, AND 
TERRITORIAL FOIU E. 

For more detailed information see Regulations under which 
Commissions in the Regular Army may be obtained by Officers of 
the Special Reserve of Officers, Malta Militia, Rermuda Militia, 
Channel Islands Militia, and Territorial Force, which can be 
obtained through any bookseller, price Id. 
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Commissions in the Regular Army (except in the Royal 
Engineers) are awarded to officers of the Special Reserve of 
Officers, Malta, Bermuda, and (Jhannel Islands Militia, and Terri- 
torial Force (1) who are successful candidates at a competitive exami- 
nation, or (2) who, having been Pages of Honour, reach a qualifying 
standard in the competitive examination. Candidates must also pass 
a medical examination. 

Gtoneral Qualifications. — To be eligible to attend a competitive 
examination, a candidate must fulfil the following conditions : 

{a) He must be unmarried, and will not be accepted unless, in the 
opinion of the Army Council, he is in all respects suitable to hold a 
commission in the Regular Army. * 

(b) He must attain the age of twenty and not attain the age of 
twenty-five on April 1 for a March examination, or on October 1 for 
an examination in that month. 

(c) He must have qualified at an Army Entrance Examination or 
passed some other examination accepted in lieu thereof. 

(r/) He must serve for eighteen months in the branch of the 
Service to which he belongs.* 

An officer ot the Special Reserve of Officers must have com- 
pleted his probationary training and been confirmed in his 
appointment. 

An officer of tlie Irish Horse, MalUi, Bermuda or C’hannel Islands 
Militia, or lerritorial Force must have completed a period of attach- 
ment to a regular unit of the arm of the Service to which he belongs 
and have been satisfactorily reported upon. 

In the case of Infantry the full period of attachment is six months, 
and in the case of other ;irms twelve months.* 

(e) He must be recomrnende<l by his ('ommanding Officer. 

(J) If a canVlidat^? for the Royal Artillery, he must be an officer of 
the Special Reserve Artillery, Militia Artillery, or Territorial Force 
Artillery. 

(g) It a candidate for Royal Field Artillery, he must also have an 
equitation certificate. 

An officer of the Artillery may, if eligible, compete as a candidate 
for the Royal Artillery, and also on the general list for other 
branches of the Service. 


* Certificates A and B obtained in the Officers’ Training Corps 
entitle a candidate to reductions in the period of total service and 
attachment mentioned above (see official Regulations). 
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Army Entraxce Examination. 

Dates. — Same as for Royal Military Collef^e, q,v. 

To Whom to Apply and Date of Application.— Same as for 
Royal Military C-ollegCj but see next paragraph. 

Place. — London Jind such otlier centres as the Civil Service 
Commissioners may appoint. 

A candidate who wishes to undergo the oral and practical parts or 
the examination elsewhere than in London must complete his 
application form and forward it so as to reach the Civil Service 
Commissioners by April ,15 or September 15 as the case may be. 

Subjects. — Candidates for the Royal Artillery, the obligatory 
subjects for the Royal Military Acjidemy (see p. 52). 

Candidates for other branches, the obligatory subjects for the 
Royal Military College (see p. 47). Mathematics H and Science 
may be taken up separately. 

Fee for Examination. — £2 for examination in London, £f3 else- 
where. For Royal Artillery candidates taking Mathematics H and 
Science (or one of those subjects only), the fee is £1 in London and 
£2 elsewhere. 

Other Examinations accepted.— For list of Cniversity and other 
examinations accepted in lieu of the Army Entrance P^xamination 
see paragraph 10 of the official Regulations. 


Competitive Examination and Pha( tk al Test. 

Dates. — Commence on last Monday in .March and second Monday 
in October, at Aldershot, J>ublin, Edinburgh, London, and Ports- 
mouth. (Malta and Hermuda for officers of the Militia of those 
Coloiiie.s.) 

There is no fee for this examination. 

To Whom to Apply and Dates of Application. - llie candidate 
should apply to his ( 'ommandiiig Officer, who will obtain the pre- 
scribed form from the M ar Office (see Appendix JV.'of the Regula- 
tions). I'he form must be completed and forwarded so as to reach 
the War Office before February 15 or August 15 as the case may be. 
Instructions as to the time and place of the examination will then 
be issued direct to the candidate. 

Candidates may enter the com[>etitive examination for 

(a) Cavalry only. 

(h) Royal Artillery. 
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(c) General List for other branches of the Service (except in the 
('orps of Royal Engineers). 

Candidates who enter under (a) will compete amongst themselves 
for the Cavalry commissions available. An officer of the Special 
Reserve Artillery, Militia Artillery, or Territorial Force Artillery, 
may, if eligible, compete under either (/;) or (c), or under both. 

The election made mil he final, and cannot he changed after the 
examination hnti commenced* 

Competitive Examination ( W ritikn). 


Subjects. 

• Marks. 

1. Military History and Strategy (two papers) ... 1,000 

2. Tactics (two papers) ... ... ... ... 1,.>00 

8. Field Fhigineering (two papers) ... ... ... 1,000 

4. Map Reading and Field Sketching (one paper) 500 

5. Military l^iivv (one paper) ... ... ... 250 

6. Military Administration and Organization (one 

paper) 250 


Qualifying niiniiriurn — *4 of the marks in each paper, and '5 of the 
aggregate marks. 

PuA(Ti(\\L Test. 

A candidate must also pa.ss a practical test in Map Reading and 
Field Sketching. 

Medical Examination, —Same as for the Royal Military ( ollege 
(.see also the official Regulations). 

4. UNIVERSITIES. 

(Including TTniveksitiks in the Overseas Dominions 
AND Crown Colonies.) 

Note. — For more detailed information see Regulations under 
which Commissions in the Army may he obtained by University 
Candidates, which can he obtained througli any bookseller, price Id. 

General Qualifications. — A certain number of commissions in 
the Cavalry, Royal .Artillery, Infantry, Army Service C’orps and 
Indian Army are granted each half-year on the nomination of such 
Universities or groups of Universities as have established courses of 
military instruction approved by the Army Council. 
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For a list of the Universities empowered to nominate candidates 
see the Regnlations. 

Nomination is made in January and July of each year. 

A candidate must be : 

(a) Unmarried. 

{b) Suitable, in the opinion of the Army Council, to hold a 
commission. 

(c) Able to produce a certificate of good character from the head 
of the University or College. 

Age. — A candidate must have attained the age of twenty-one and 
must not have attained the age of twenty-five on January 15 for the 
winter nomination, or tli^ly 15 for the summer nomination. 

(A candidate for appointment to the Indian Army must be 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-four on the dates 
named.) 

Antedate. — Tlie commissions of nominated candidates will be 
antedated eighteen months from the date in which their names 
appear in the London (Hazette. 

A candidate who has graduated with First or Second (lass Honours 
may on the recommendation of tlie Nomination Board be granted 
such an additional antedate (not exceeding six months) as may be 
approved by the Army (Council. 

General Outline of Tests which must be passed.— A candidate 
must — 

1. Fulfil certain conditions as to residence or presence during a 

certain course of study at the (hiiversity. 

2. Undergo a course of military instruction at the University, 

qualify at an examination in military subjects. 

3. Be a member of the University contingent of the Officers^ 

Training Corps. 

4. Fulfil certain conditions as to attachment to a Regular unit or 

the Army. 

5. Take a degree in an approved subject or group of subjects, 

6. Pass a medical examination. 

A candidate for the Royal Artillery must, in addition, show that 
he has reached a standard in mathematics and science equal to that 
required of a candidate for the Royal Military Academy in the 
obligatory subjects of the Army Entrance Examination. 

Qualifying Examination and Other Details.— Information as 
to the University examinations which qualify for a degree, and other 
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details peculiar to the University, may be obtained from the Univer- 
sity calendars, or on application to the University authorities. 

Examination in Military Subjects. 

Dates. — The written examinations commence on the last Tuesday 
in March, and the second Tuesday in October. 

Practical tests in Map Reading are held at dates suitable to the 
University. 

Subjects of Written Examination. 

Marks. 

I 1. Military History apd Strategy 
Group A ... •] (two papers) ... ... 1,000 

i 2. tactics (two papers) ... ... 1,500 

( 8. Field Engineering (two papers) 1,000 
Group B ... -j 4. iMap Heading and Field Sketching 

V (one xiaper) ... ... 500 

Group C ... 5. Milifciry Administration and 

Organization (one paper) ... 250 

('andidates w^ho desire may take up the examination in three 
[)arts. For this purpose the subjects arc divided into groups as 
shown. 

lo (pialify, a candidate must, in addition to passing the practical 
test, obtain *4 in each x)aper of Groups A and B, and ’5 in the 
aggregate of marks allotted to each Ciroup (A, B, and ('). 

lV’’here the three groups are taken together at one examination, a 
candidate may be c()nsidered to have qualified if he obtains *4 in 
each pax)er, and '5 of the aggregate of the whole examination. 

A candidate who fails in one paper only of a group, but who 
obtains *5 in the Jiggregate of the remaining papers of the group, 
will be re-examined in that paper only. 

A candidate who fails in more than one paper ot a group, or in 
the aggregate of a grou}), will be re-examined in the whole of that 
group. (For other information see the Regulations.) 

Medical Examination. — Same as for the Royal IVIilitary College, 
except that the l*reliminary Examination may be attended within 
three years of the completion of the approved academic course (see 
also the Regulations). 

Conditions as to Training with Begulars, Membership of 
the OfiS^cers’ Training Corps> etc. — See paragraph 9 of the 
Regulations. 
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5. FROM THE RANKS. 

An Army C.ouncil instruction which is issued with the Royal 
Warrant states that recommendations for promotions to Second 
Lieutenancies in C-avalry, Infantry, and Army Service C'orps, of 
warrant officers or non-commissioned officers will, except in the 
case of candidates who have performed specially meritorious service, 
or distinguished service in the field, be entertained only on the 
following conditions : 

(a) The candidate for promotion must, before he is recom- 
mended — 

(1) Give six months* notice to his commanding officer of his 

intention to sit for the Qualifying Examination in (h) (1). 

(2) Not be of lower rank than unpaid Lauce-( 'orporal or cor- 

responding rank. 

(3) Have not less than three years’ service. 

(4) Be not less than twenty-one years of age according to the age 

given on attestation. 

(5) Hold a fir.st-class certificate of education, or ])ossess the 

qualifications wliich are accepted in lieu thereof, as laid 
down in the Army Scdiool Regulations. 

(h) The candidate must, when selected — 

(1) Have passed the examination in military subjects for candi- 

dates from the .Special Reserve of ( )lficers and the 'ferritorial 
Force. 

(2) Be under twenty -six years of age on April 1 for the April 

examination, on November I for the November examination 
referred to in (1). 

(3) Have a clear regimental conduct sheet. 

(4) Be unmarried ; and 

(5) Be physically fit for a commi.ssion. 

Medical Examination. — A certificate from a Mvidical Officer a.s 
to fitness for service at home and abroad must be attached to the 
recommendation of the ( Commanding Officer. 

After the candidate's name has been approved by the Secretary 
of State, he must pass in subject (a), as laid down in the Kings 
Regulations. He is then duly gazetted, and granted an outfit 
allowance of X'lOO. 
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COURSE AT THE MILITARY EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, PAYMENTS BY PARENTS, 

ETC. 

1. ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. 

{See lieguldiions reepecting Admission to the Royal Military (.’ollege.) 

General Notes as to Joining the College, Notification, etc.— 

After the competitive examination the ( ivil Service (Commissioners 
publish in tlie principal newspapers a list of the successful candi- 
dates and their marks. They also inform each candidate of the 
result of the examination. ^ 

The successful candidates are then notified by the War Office of 
the time and place at which they are to a])pear before a Medical 
Hoard. 

Those who are pronounced “ unlit '' have the opportunity of 
presenting themselve*' before the Ap])eal Hoard. Those finally 
rejected are notified that their names have been removed from the 
list of successful candidates. (They can, if they wish, and are 
still elijj:ihle a.s regards a^e, etc., comjiete a^ain at a subsequent 
Army Entrance Examination. Ifa^ain successful, their acceptance 
depends upon the report of the Medical Hoard which then examines 
them.) 

'riiose who are found ^^fif' recei\e orders from the M ar Office to 
join the Hoyal Military Oolletjfe on a cert^iin tlate. 

After this, all further instructions are issued in due course by the 
(Wimaiidant, Royal Military (’olleti^e. 

Contributions made by Parents or Guardians. —'Fhe annual 
contribution made by the parent or ‘guardian depends on the 
position which the father holds, or held prior to his decease, and 
varies from ‘^Miil ” in the ca.se of a Kiiifi^'s Cadet to XI oO in th(‘ case 
of the son of a [irivate gentleman, or of an officer retired from the 
Army or Navy wdio does not come under any of tlie categories 
mentioned in the Pay W arrant, and quoted in Regulations n'.'.pecting 
admission to tlie Royal Military College, details see the 

Regulations, Sections IV. and IX.) 

In addition to the regular contribution, each Cadet, other than 
King^s ('adets, certain King's India (Cadets and Prize Cadets, has 
to pay on joining and XUf) at the commencement of a third 
term, towards covering the expenses of uniforms, books, etc. 

Allowance. — An allowance of 3s. a day is credited to each ('adet 
in aid of mes.sing and other expenses. 
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Length of Oourse. — The normal length of the course is two 
years (four terms)^ but has been temporarily reduced to years 
(three terms). Cadets may, however, he passed out after two, 
three, or four terms, as required by the exigencies of the Service. 

Examinations, Marks, Failures, etc.— Examinations are held 
at the end of each term, and a Cadet must qualify in order to be 
promoted into a higher division. 

A Cadet who fails once loses a term. A Cadet who fails twice is 
removed from the College, 

A CadeCs place on the passing-out list is determined by the total 
marks obtained at examinations, and for term w'ork during the 
whole course. 


2. ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 

{See Regulatims respecting Admission to the Royal Military Academy,) 

General Notes as to Joining the Academy, Notification, etc. 
— Same as for the Royal Military C’ollege, except thfit the further 
instructions are issued by the Commandant, Royal Military 
Academy. 

Contributions made by Parents or Guardians.— Same as for 
the Royal Military College (see p. 51) ). 

Allowance. — Same as for the Royal Military ( ollege (see 
p. 59). 

Length of Course.— The normal length of the course is two 
years (four terms). 

Examinations, Marks, Failures, etc.— Same as for Royal 
Military College (see aliove). 


3. SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS, MILITIA, AND 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

{See Reguldtions frr Officers of the Spemal Reserve of Officers and for 
the Special Reserx'e and Regulations for the Territorial Force and 
^or County Associations,) 


(i.) Special Reserve of Officers, 


The Short Guide to obtaining a commission in the Special 
Reserve of Officers contains information as to steps to be taken, 
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qualifications necessary, rates of pay, training, liability to service, 
etc. Full details are given in the Regulations for the Special 
Reserve. 

(ii.) Militia, 

Reference should be made to the Regulations respecting the 
Malta, the Rerinuda, or the (’hannel Islands Militia, for particulars 
of the conditions which govern first appointment to a commission 
therein. 

{'iii.) Territorial Faroe . 

The pamphlet entitled Ifow to Ohtnin a Fonnnhsion in the 
Territorial Force and Territorial Force Reserve, contains informa- 
tion as to steps to be taken, ipialitications necessary, training, etc. 
Full details are given in the Retjrulations for th(‘ Territorial Force. 


FIRST APPOINTMENT 

(A) Notes as to Choice of a Regiment on First Appoint- 
ment. — After passing out of the ( ollege appointments are made on 
the following principles : 

1. ROYAL MILITARY (’OLLEOE C ADETS, 

CA\A\Ai\ \\l) GrVKDs. 

Selection is made on the conclusion of the course at the College 
as follows : 

1. C’av.alry Cadets will he appointed to commissions in the British 

C avalry only, and (iuaids ( adets to commissions in Foot 
(hiards only. 

2. After tlie claims of C a\alry ami (iuards Cadets have been 

satisfied, appoiiitineiits to vacancies remaining in the British 
C ’avalry and regiments of Foot Ciiiards, respectively, will be 
allotted in order of merit to successful candiilates at the 
Final Examinations wlio are eligible for and desirous of such 
appointm'ents. 

Inkantuv. 

1. A cadet having special family or territorial connection wdth 
a regiment may, before the Final Examination, apply through the 
C ’ommandaut to the Military Secretary to be appointed to that 
regiment. Such consideration as can be afforded will be given to 
his request. 
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2. If desirous of waitintc for this regiment, he must state this in 
making the application, but — 

(a) He will only be allowed to wait if his claim is a very strong 
one. 

(h) The period for which he may w'ait will in no case exceed six 
months, but may be determined at any time if the needs of 
the Service so require. 

(c) After being once gazetted no application for a transfer will 
be considered. 

3. A candidate without special claims will be allowed to apply 
for particular regiments (not exceeding three in all), but will not 
be allowed to wait. 

4. \\lien the claims (»f candidates are evenly balanced, 
sideration icill he yiren to those highest iji order of merit at the Final 
Examination, 

5. Though a candidate’s vrishes will be met as far as possible, 
he must understand that he will be posted as demanded by the 
interests of the Service. 

Indian’ Aumv, 

Such vacancies as remain over after the King’s Cadets, King’s 
Indian Cadets, and Hon. King’s Indian Cadets have l)ecn posted, 
are allotted in order of merit at the Final F.r ami nation, 

A Cadet is gazetted as Second Lieutenant on tlie (Jnattaclied List, 
and is sent to India to be attached for a year’s probation to a 
British unit. Before leaving the Royal Military College he is 
allowed to state wliich British utiit he would prefer to serve with, 
and his wishes are met as far as possible. 

His appointment, after tiie probationary year, to a particular 
Native regiment rests with the Coinmander-in-(diief in India, who 
considers applications on this point. 

2. ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY CADETS. 

'Hie choice of corps (Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers), as far 
as vacancies permit, is ofFere<I to those who pass out higlmst in order 
of merit at the Final Examination, 

Cadets recommended for commissions in the Royal Artillery will 
be given an opportunity to .state which branch of the regiment — t.f?.. 
Royal Field Artillery or Royal (jarrison Artillery— they desire to 
join. 
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But in making selections for the Royal Field Artillery^ preference 
will be given to the Cadets wlio obtain tlie highest marks in Riding, 
Horsemastership, and Field Artillery drills. 

3. CANDIDATES FROxVI THE SPECIAL RESERVE OF 
OFFICERS, MILITIA, TERRITORIAL FORCE, UNI- 
VKRSITH:S, and overseas xMILITARY FORCES. 

Candidates are appointed to the various branches of the Service 
(except to the corps of Royal Engineers), and are, as far as possible, 
given choice of corps under similar rules to those for candidates 
from the Royal Military College or Royal Military Academy. 
Each siic(^essful candidate is furnished wit*li a form on which to 
state his wishes and claims for consideration. 

Wliere claims are evenly balanced, preference will be given to 
those candidates who pass highest in t)ie examination in military 
subjects. 

(B) Notes on Row the Information of Appointment and 
Orders to Join are conveyed, and Notes on Outfit.— After 
leaving the College or Academy, or after nomination by a Univer- 
sity, or after passing the competitive examination in military 
subjects, candidates are in due course gazetted as vacancies occur. 

On the same <lay that the orticer’s name ap})ears in the (lazette, 
a letter is sent liim by the Military Secretary informing him of his 
appointment, drawing attention to the article in the l^iy M arrant, 
in whicli he is warned that he will not be retained in the Army 
unless during tlie first tliree years of his service his retention is 
shown to be desirable. He also receives instructions as to uniform, 
camp kit, etc. , and is rec<unmended to apply to the officer command- 
ing the regimental depot for advice as to what articles he will require. 

An Infantry officer is directed to apply to the Secretary, War 
Office, if he desires to join a particular battalion. 

He next receives a printetl letter from tlie Adjutant-Heneral 
ordering him to join his regiment, battery, or battalion on a certain 
date if it is at a home station, or to be in readiness to embark on a 
certain date if the unit is abroad. He is directed in this letter to 
communicate his present address and any change of address to the 
Regimental Agents (these can l>e found in the Army List), and to 
acknowledge receipt by returning a printed form attached to the 
letter. (If appointed to a unit at home be is usually given a montli 
before joining, and if abroad two months.) 
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If going to a unit abroad, he next receives from the Quarter- 
master-General an order to embark, with full particulars as to 
date, ship, etc. 

Outfit. 

Before buying uniform, «word, regimental ornaments, etc., the 
officer should write either to the Adjutant of his unit if at home, or 
to the Adjutant at the regimental depot, and ask for information. 

He can also see patterns of camp kit, etc., in the pattern-room at 
the War Office. 

Officers^ regulation equipment, if an article of store, such as 
revolver, field-glasses, compass, sketching material, saddlery, etc,, 
can be obtained at Go\ernment price on payment from the 
Ordnance Department. Application to purchase in this way must 
be made through the Adjutant of the regiment (>506 E<piipment 
Regulations, Part I.). 

Officers who wish to purcliasc more e\pensi\c field-glasses than 
the regulation pattern can see various kinds whi(*h are recom- 
mended by the War Office by applying to the ( hicf Inspector, 
Woolwich. 

For thr Indian Army. — Particulars as to the uniform of officers 
appointed to the Cnattaclied List for the Indian Army can be 
obtained from the Secretary, War Offiie, London, S.W . 

CirAlKrKKS, 

Officers of the C avalry and Royal Horse Artillery are supplied 
with two chargers, and other mounted officers are sujiplied with 
one charger at the public expense 

If they desire to use them for other than military purposes, they 
may do so on payment of .£10 a year each. 


APPENDIX B 

HOW TO OBTAIN A COMMISSION IN THE 
SPECIAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS, WITH 
INFORMATION AS TO CONDITIONS OF 
SERVICE, ETC. 

Candidates desirous of obtaining commissions in the Specijul 
Reserve of Officers, who do not know what steps they should take, 
nor to whom to apply for information, are referred to the Regula- 
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tions for the Special Reserve. Any necessary amendments of the 
Regulations are notified in Army Orders, which are sent to the 
Press for publication. 

All correspondence sent to the V\’’ar Office should be addressed to 
The Secretary, War Office, London, S.W., and not to any depart- 
neiit or to any officer by name. 

1. Objects of the Special Reserve of Officers.— I1ie Special 
Reserve of Officers is designed to provide — 

(a) Such numbers of trained or partially trained officers as will, 
on mobilization, <*omplete the junior ranks of all units, 
services, and departments of the Regular Army, and make 
good the wastage of \\'ar. 

(/;) Officers of all ranks up to and including Lieutenarit-rolonel, 
for units of the Special Reserve. 

2. Reserve Units, -'riie units to be provided for under (h) are 
almost evclusively Infantry battalions (formerly Militia), of which 
there are 101. 

Reserve units of other braindies are — Two regiments of Irish 
Horse, two Royal Garrison Artillery units (Antrim and Cork), and 
two Royal Kngineer units (Anglesey and Monmoutlishire). 

0. Liability to Annual Training and Active Service.— Officers 
undertake to attend annual or other training, and to serve, in a 
national emergency, in such branch of the Army as they have 
selected, and with which they ha\e been trained. Tliey are liable 
for active service on emergency necessitating tlie calling out of the 
Army Reseine. 'I bis liability liolds good for one year (in the Royal 
Engineers three years) from completion of the probationary period, 
and unle.ss notice that an offi(‘er wislies to rcMgn be given at least 
one muntb before the end of this period, be remains subject to the 
liability for a further period of one year, and so on from year to 
year. 

4. Conditioi}8 no Hindrance to Civil Profession in Peace 
Time. — It will be seen from the following paragraphs that the 
conditions of service and the duties of a Special Reserve Officer 
need not, in peace time, binder a young man in bis civil profession, 
nor involve him in expense. In war he may at any time be called 
upon to coiiiinand regular troops, and to fight side by side with the 
Regular officers with whom he has performed his training in peace 
time. 
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5. Eligibility for Appointment to the Regular Army.—An 

officer of the Special Reserve (except Army Service Corps, Royal 
Army Medical Corps, or Army Veterinary Corps) may compete for 
a commission in the Cavalry, Foot Guards, Infantry, or Army 
Service Corps of the Regular Army. An officer of the Royal 
Artillery of the Special Reserve may also compete for a commission 
in the Royal Artillery of the Regular Army (see the Regulations 
under which Commissions in the Regular Army may be obtained by 
Officers of the Special Reserve, etc.). 

An officer of the Royal Army Medical C’orps of the Special 
Reserve may compete for a commission in the R.A.M.C\ of the 
Regular Army (see the Regulations for Admission to the Royal 
Army Medical C'orps.) 

6. AVhen called out for Army service at a time of national 
emergency, a subaltern not over twenty-five years of age (in the 
Royal Army Medical Coqis thirty, and in the Army Veterinary 
Corps twenty-seven years), and a Captain not over thirty-live (in the 
Royal Army Medical (’orps or Army Veterinary C’orps forty years\ 
will be eligible under certain conditions to be appointed to com- 
missions in the Regular Army in their respective ranks. 

APPENDIX C 

HOW TO OBTAIN A COMMISSION IN THE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE 

GENERAL. 

1. The Territorial Force was establislied in 11)08 in order to 
create and maintain a complete and efficient Home Army for the 
defence of the British Isles, the troops drawn from each county 
being recruited, and, in time of jieace, administered by tlieir own 
County Association but trained under the local CJeneral Officers 
Commanding-in-Chief 

2. ITie active portion of the Force consists of an establishment of 
about 11,000 officers and 802,000 non-commissioned officers and 
men. It is divided into the following arms : Yeomanry, Horse 
Artillery, Field Artillery, Garrison Artillery, Engineers, Infantry 
with Supplies and Transport, Medical, and Veterinary services in 
due proportion. It will he supported by a Reserve of about 83 per 
cent, of its establishment, 

4. Die success of the Territorial Force is at present largely 
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dependent upon the patriotism and willingness of a sufficient 
number of men in Great Britain to undergo the necessary training 
to enable them to defend their country. 

5. The detailed rules governing the Force will be found in the 
Regulations for the Territorial Force and for County Associa- 
tions ; and in the Monthly Army List will be found (1) a list of the 
various corps (or units) composing the Force, (2) another list 
showing the various units which are administered by the several 
('ounty Associations, and (8) the names and ranks of the officers 
belonging to these units. Both of these books can be obtained 
through any bookseller. 

On the occurrence of imminent national danger, or of a 
great emergency, during which all the Regular Army Reserves are 
called up, the whole of the I'erritorial Force (including its Reserve) 
is liable to be mobilized for permanent embodiment. 

AITLICATION FOR COMMISSIONS. 

(). Candidates for commissions in the Territorial Force must be 
British subjects not under seventeen years of age, and must be 
domiciled in the United Kingtlom. 

7. Applications for appointment should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the territorial Force Association for the (’ounty which 
administer.s the unit in which a candidate desires to serve. The 
addresses of the various Secretaries of ( 'ounty Associations will be 
found in the Monthly Army List. 

8. Army Form K 58(5 will then be forwarded to the candidate to 
be filled up and returned to the Secretary of the County Associa- 
tion, who will tiike the neccs>ary action, in conjunction with the 
military authorities, to submit the candidate’s name to the War 
( )ffice. 

9. Intending candidates who require furtlier information can obtain 
it from the C,'ommanding Officer or Adjutant of any local Territorial 
Force unit. 

RE(jUlREMKNTS FROM AN OFFICER OF THE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

10. No military examination is required of any candidate before 
being appointed. An officer who, on first appointment to the 
Territorial Force, is commissione<l to a rank higher than that of 
Secopd Lieutenant, is required to qualify for the rank to which 
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he is appointed within twelve months from the date of Gazette ^ ^ 
unless he has previously qualified for that rank in the corresponding 
branch of the Regular Army^ Special Reserve, Militia, Imperial 
Yeomanry, or Volunteers. 

10(a). An officer is required to fulfil certain conditions in order 
to qualify for the outfit grant. 

11. An officer is reijuired annually to attend, according to his 
branch of the Service, (a) a certain number of drills, (b) the training 
in camp of his unit, and (c) a course of musketry. (For particulars 
of these annual training requirements, see official Guide for 
Candidates for Comm issions in the Territorial Fom\) 

ll(o). If an officer has previously served in the Officers^ Training 
C^orps, he may, at the discretion of his Coininanding Officer, he 
excused all or part of his drills during the first year of liis service. 

12. A drill” consists of one hour’s actual instruction, but not 
more than three may he performed in any one day. Drills are 
arranged for by the Commanding Officer at such times and places 
as are found most convenient to local circumstances. Special 
voluntary courses of instruction may be attended by officers who 
desire to do so. A conjpletc list of these courses is contained in 
Appendix VI. of the Territorial Force Regulations. The training 
year ends on October ^11 . 
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'Diey left us a kingdom none can take. 

The realm of the circling sea, 

’I'o be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake 
And the Rodneys yet to be. 

Hbnry Nkwboi.t. 


With the splendid record of our great sailors to look back 
upon, what wonder that so many of our sons are fii*ed with 
enthusiasm for the gldrious life of the sea ! And though 
times have changed, and with them the outward mani- 
festations of sea-power, yet the spirit which accomplished 
the deeds of dogged daring in the past is still the same, 
and the British Empire to-day has need of worthy suc- 
cessors to Hawkins and Howard, Drake and Blake, 
Grenville and Hawke, Rodney and Nelson. 

To a youngster who is sound in wind and limb, who has 
strong within him a love of adventure, who is ready to take 
trouble, and is not afraid of roughing it, the Royal Navy 
offers a career at once attractive and meritoiious. In this 
great service it is the man of action who achieves fame 
and success; cheerful, resourceful, resolute, and master 
of himself ; no calling this for the poet and scholar, yet 
for intellect, too, there is room and rich reward. 

But let there be no misunderstanding as to the rewards. 
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A healthy, active life, with few anxieties and the highest 
social privileges, are conditions of life which many a 
wealthy man may well envy, though wealth and the power 
it brings do not fall to the lot of the Naval Officer 
dependent on his pay, ample though it be for the comforts 
and even some of the luxuries of life. 

As compared with the Army, the expenses of prepara- 
tion for the Navy (amounting in the normal case to not 
more than i?750, €ytid in special cases to less than .£^600) 
are lighter, and the pay is better; and in the healthy 
discipline of the gun-room the midshipman has few 
temptations to extravagance. 

ftXTALIFICATIONS. — But the very first consideration is 
that of physical soundness, and the requirements of the 
Navy in this respect arc very exacting. A weak consti- 
tution, eruptions of the skin, defective teeth, stammering, 
imperfect sight or hearing, varicose veins, or malformation 
of any limb will mean rejection at the hands of the Naval 
Medical Officers. The Admiralty have, however, devised 
a system of appeal in case a parent is dissatisfied with the 
result of the official medical examination, details of which 
are given below. 

TRAINING. — All Officers for the Executive and Engineer 
Branches of the Royal Navy or for the Royal Marines are 
now entered as Naval Cadets under identical conditions, 
between the ages of about thirteen and a h^lf to fourteen, 
and are educated and trained together until passing as 
Sub-Lieutenants at the age of nineteen to twenty. It is 
necessary to apply to the Admiralty soon after a pro- 
spective candidate has reached the age of twelve and a half 
years, (Normal Course of Training continued on p. 75.) 

Royal Marines. — At the present time (1914) Officers. for 
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[training 

the Marines still take the Entrance Examination for Sand- 
hurst, followed by a special course at Greenwich. Ap- 
pointments as Probationary Second Lieutenants in the 
Royal Marines are offered annually to candidates who 
may successfully pass a competitive examination and be 
otherwise duly qualified. 

Entrance Examination. — The examination is held in 
June, and candidates must apply to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty not later than April 1 each year. 

A^e Limits . — Seventeen to nineteen years. Candidates 
are separately interviewed before being admitted to com- 
pete, They must be of pure European descent, the son 
of either natural born parents or parents naturalized in 
the United Kingdom ; must produce certificates of birth 
and of ability to swim ; and are also required to undergo 
a medical examination for general physical fitness. The 
physical requirements are precisely the same as for candi- 
dates for the Royal Navy, except that candidates must be 
at least 5 feet 5 inches in height. Parents or guardians 
are required to make an Officer a private allowance of at 
least J^()0 a year until his pay amounts to 7s. (Jd. a day 
(i.c., for about three years), and afterwards of a year 
until he is in receipt of 10s. a day (/.r., during an 
additional period of from one to two years). 

The sii!)jects of examination are as follows : 

(1) En/i^lisli. (2) English History and Geography. 00 French 
or German or Katin. (4) Mathematics A (Elementary). (5) Mathe- 
matics 11 (IntcVmediate). (0) Science (Physics and Chemistry). 
(7) Mathematics (< (Higher). 

Two thousand marks are allotted to each subject. Tlie first six 
subjects in the above list are compulsory, but (7) Mathematics (' ” 
is optional, (’andidates may also take up Freehand Drawing, to 
which 400 marks are allotted. Certificate A, obtained in the 
Officers’ Training Corps, w ill entitle the holder to receive 200 marks 
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in addition to the above. No candidate will be accepted who does 
not (1) show a competent knowledge of Mathematics in the 
elementary and intermediate stages, and (2) obtain a satisfactory 
aggregate in the examination. 

The pay of Eoyal Marine Officers is as follows : 

Probationary Second Lieutenant — 

On entry, 3s, per diem. 

After completing the Greenwich Course, 5s. per diem. 

After two years (subject to passing in practical naval 
subjects), 6s. per diem. 

Lieutenant, from 7s. 6d. to 11s. })er diem. 

Captain, from 12s. to 15s. per diem. 

Major, from 20s. to 26s. per diem. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, from 30s. to 36s. per diem. 

Colonel-Commandant, Coloners pay with extra 5s. or 
12s. per diem. 

Special Entry.’’ — Owing to the great increase in the 
Navy, and the unprecedented demand for Officers, which 
had not been foreseen when the new scheme was initiated, 
the Admiralty have instituted a temporary ‘‘ Special 
Entry ” of Naval Cadets at the age of seventeen and a half 
to eighteen and a half. But it is announced that only 
a limited number of such Cadets will be selected during 

1914-1916. 

The training of the Cadets at Osborne has largely a 
scientific and engineering element, which not only fits the 
young Officer for service in the engine-room, but enables 
him to acquire an amount of mechanical science which will 
prepare him, if necessary, to deal with the mechanical and 
electrical appliances of the modem warship. With a view, 
therefore, that Officers entered under the new scheme shall 
eventually have, as far as possible, similar qualifications, 
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the Entrance Examination has been arranged in such a 
manner as to attract candidates who have received at 
school a good grounding in mathematics, mechanics, and 
physics. 

The subjects of examination will be nearly identical 
with those set for entrance into Woolwich, and the same 
papers will be used ; but weight will be assigned to an 
elementary knowledge of engineering science in addition 
to the usual Woolwich subjects. After admission, the 
course of training will largely consist of practical instruc- 
tion on naval engineering and the applications of electri- 
city to the needs of the Service. 

Si*K(’iAL Extuanci: Examination. 

Tlie first special exaniiiiation under the new conditions will take 
place in Junc^ 11)14, and intendin^j^ candidates should send in their 
names to the SecreLiry of the Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W., to 
reach him on or before April next, llie atja limits are from 
seventeen and a half to eighteen and a half years. 

An A<lnnralty (.’onnnittee will interview each candidate and 
examine credentials furnished by the Headmaster of the School he 
is attending, or last attended. A rei)ort will be obtained before- 
hand from the Headmaster for the information of the (\)mmittee as 
to the candidate’s conduct, abilities, past training, and general 
promise of suiLihility. On the report of this Committee it will be 
determined whether the candiflate shall he .admitted to compete, 
(candidates must also pass the usual medical tests. 

The subjects of examination will be as follows t2,(XX) marks 
allotted to each) : 

(1) English, (2) FInglish History and Geography. (3) French or 
German or Latin. (4) Mathematics — Elementary, Intermediate^ 
Higher (optional). (.5) Science (Physics and (diemistry). (6) Elemen- 
tary Engineering (optional * 

Both papers marked optional may be taken. ( andidates will not 
be excluded who do not take the papers marked optional, but no 
candidate will be accepted who does not show a competent know- 
ledge of Mathematics, as well as obtain a satisfactory aggregate in 
the examination. 
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Certificate A obtained in the Officers^ Training Corps will entitle 
the holder to an addition of 200 marks. 

The paper on Elementary Engineering will comprise questions o 
a very elementary character, and no knowledge of workshop practice 
will be required. 

Successful candidates at this Special Entry will be 
appointed as Cadets to undergo a course of training for 
a period of one and a half years. During this period they 
will be accommodated on board a cruiser, part of the 
instruction being given on board and part on shore. 

On completing this course, and passing out satisfactorily, 
they will join the fleet as Midshipmen. They will become 
Midshipmen later in ago than Cadets who enter through 
Osborne, but their services in that rank will be shorter, 
with the general result that, except for the effect of the 
accelerated promotion which they may obtain by doing 
well in their final examinations, their age will usually be 
about a year more on attaining the rank of Lieutenant. 
This will be no bar to their advancement according to 
merit. The same subsequent career will be open to them 
as to Officers who have entered the Navy through Osborne 
and Dartmouth. 

Parents or guardians are required to make a private 
allowance of £50 per annum to Cadt^ts from the time they 
join the Naval Service until they reach the rank of Acting 
Sub-Lieutenant (namely, for a period of about three years 
and four months), and thereafter a private allowance at 
the rate of £20 a year for the period (usually not exceed- 
ing two months) that they remain Acting Sub-Lieutenants 
with pay at the rate of 3s. 6d. a day before becoming 
Sub-Lieutenants. On reaching the rank of Sub-Lieutenant 
an Officer is required to pi-ovide himself with the uniform 
of a Commissioned Officer. 

Cadets will be paid Is. a day from the time of entry 
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until they become Midshipmen, when their pay will 
become Is. 9d. a day. On reaching the rank of Sub- 
Lieutenant an Officer will be paid 5s, a day. The com- 
mencing rate of pay of a Lieutenant, reached after at most 
two years as Sub-Lieutenant, is 10s. a day. 

A Sub-Lieutenant c^in meet his mess and other necessary 
expenditure on the pay of 5s. a day. 

AT OSBORNE AND DARTMOUTH.— At the close of 
1902 a memorandum was published by the Admiralty 
indicating great changes in the Regulations which govern 
the entry and training of Naval Cadets. This new 
scheme came into force in 1904, when the Royal Naval 
College at Osborne was started. (Cadets now spend tw^o 
years at Osborne and two years at Dartmouth in a 
magnificent new college, built to replace the Britannia^ 
which was formerly the training-ship for Naval Cadets. 
Owing, however, to the raising of the age of entry, these 
two-year periods will in all probability be shortly reduced 
to five terms each. 

It will be seen from the Regulations below that the 
method of selecting C’adets is not competitive , but that all 
are subjected to a (lualifying examination. 

The Interview (Committee usually consists of an Admiral, 
the Headmaster of some well-know n school, a Naval Captain, 
and one of the Secretaries to the First Lord. Confidential 
reports are^ called for from the heads of the preparatory 
schools from which candidates have come, and upon these 
and the imj)ression produced by fifteen to twenty minutes 
general talk with each candidate the Committee draws up a 
list in which all candidates are graded. In the past the 
Committee are said to have been wonderfully unanimous 
in their judgment of each case. Those candidates who 
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are selected by the First Lord from the list submitted by 
the Interview Committee, are then subjected to a qualifying 
examination conducted by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Examination Board. This is to test the ability of 
the selected candidates to profit by the Osbome-Dart- 
mouth course, and is not competitive. 

The following Regulations (dated September, 1913) are 
those which concern parents in considering the possibility 
of the Navy as a career. The remaining Regulations deal 
with the details of the training itself. 

Examination Kkgulations. 

These Regulations apply to Cadets entering after 
September, 1913. 

1. No nomination is required by a candidate for a Naval Cadet- 
ship. All that is necessary is to send an application to the Assistant 
Pri\ate Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty. Applications 
should not he made until the candidate lias reached twehe and a 
half years of age. 

i Candidates must be of pure European descent, and tlie sons 
either of natural born or naturalized British subjects. In doubtful 
cases the burden of clear proof will rest upon the parents or guardians 
of candidates. 

3. All Naval Cadets entered under these Regulations are trained 
together until they pa^s for the rank of Lieutenant. 

After passing for the rank of Lieutenant they may be required to 
serve either as general service Officers or in one of the special 
branches, undertaking either Engineering, Ciunnery, Torpedo, 
Navigation, or Marine duty. 

As far as possible Officers selected for special service will be 
allowed to choose the branch in which they will qualify, subject to 
the proviso that all branches are sati.sfactorily filled. 

Parents or guardians of candidates for appointment as Naval 
Cadets must undertake for them that they are prepared to serve in 
any branch if required. 

4. Parents or guardians are required to declare in writing their 
intention that the candidate, if he obtains a Cadetship, shall adopt 
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the Navy as his profession in life ; and it is subject to this under- 
taking* that candidates are selected for Cadetships. Every Cadet 
who enters the Royal Naval College must therefore be prepared to 
continue his training so long as the Admiralty are satisfied with his 
progress^ and parents are not at liberty to withdraw their sons 
at will. 

On the entry of a Cadet parents or guardians will be required to 
undertake that_, in the event of his withdrawing or being withdrawn 
from the College or from the Navy before being confirmed as a 
Sub-Lieutenant, they will pay to the Admiralty, if demanded, the 
sum of £25 per term in respect of each term passed by him at 
the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth, from the date 
of his entry to the date of his witlidrawal, as a contribution towards 
the balance of the cost of his training and maintenance not covered 
by the annual payment of £75 mentioned in paragraph 15. 

This undertaking <loes not apply to Cadets withdrawn at the 
request of the Admiralty. 

5. Entries take place three times a year, in January, May, and 
September. 

(Candidates for entry in J.anuary must be more than thirteen years 
and four months, hut not more than thirteen years and eight months 
of age on the preceding December 1. 

Candi<latcs for entry in May must be more than thirteen years 
and four montlis, but not more than thirteen years and eight months 
of age on the preceding April 1. 

Candidates for entry in September must be more than thirteen 
years and four months, but not more than thirteen years and eight 
months of age on the preceding August 1. 


If birthday falls in — 


i Application 
'should he made 
; before — 


In order to be 
eligible for 
entry iu the 
following — 


April, May, June, July ... ... September 30 

August, September, October, November January 31 
December, .fanuary, February, March :May 31 


January 

May 

September 


6. All candidates (excej)t those being educated in the Colonies, 
who have received special Colonial recommendations under para-, 
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graph 10) will be required to present themselves before a Committee^ 
which will interview each applicant separately. 

The applications must be received at the Admiralty — 

For the January examination before October 1. 

For the May examination before January 1. 

For the September examination before May 1. 

Appointments to Naval Cadetships are made by the First Lord 
from among candidates recommended by the Committee, and all 
such appointments are subject to the candidate passing a Medical 
Examination (see paragrajih 8) and a Qualifying Examination in 
educational subjects (see paragraph 9). 

The fact, however, of a candidate being invited to appear before 
this Committee is not to be understood as in any degree implying 
that he will necessarily be chosen to attend the Qualifying 
Examination. 

The Interview Committee will sit shortly before the date fixed 
for each Qualifying Examination. 

Candidates are eligible only for one Interview and Qualifying 
Examination. 

7. llie Qualifying Examinations are held in December, March, 
and July, and the appointments of successful candidates date from 
January 15, May 15, September 15, following respectively. 

Should any case occur where a selected candidate is prevented by 
illness from attending the Qualifying Examination, tiie Admiralty 
will consider whether sjHJcial arrangements can be made for him to 
be examined by the Headmaster of the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne, at the beginning of the ensuing term. 

8. Every candidate mu.st be in good liealth, and free from any 
physical defect of body, impediment of speech, defect of sight or 
hearing, and also from any predisposition to constitutional or 
hereditary disease, or weakness of any kind, and be in «all respects 
well-developed and active in proportion to his age. Before under- 
going the Qualifying Examination he is required to pas^ the medical 
examination according to the prescribed regulations, and must be 
found physically fit for tiie Navy. 

It should be particularly noted that full normal vi.sion— as deter- 
mined by Snellen’s tests — i.s required. A memorandum is issued by 
the Admiralty which gives details of the physical requirements of 
candidates. 
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Qualifying Examination, 

1). The Qualifying Examination* is in the following subjects : 

(1) English (including writing from dictation and reproduction 

of the gist of a short passage twice read aloud to the 
candidates). 

(2) History and f Geography, with sj>ecial reference to the British 

Empire. 

(S) Arithmetic and Algebra (two-thirds of the questions in this 
paper will be on Arithmetic. The use of algebraic symbols 
and processes will he allowed). » 

Arithmetic . — The simple and comjKuind rules^ avoir- 
dupois weighty linear and square and cubic measures^ 
the elementary mensuration of rectangular surfaces and 
volumes, measure of capacity (pints, quarts, gallons), the 
metric system (the metre, gramme, and litre, with their 
multiples and sub-multiples), money (including the relation- 
ship of the cent to the dollar, and the centime to the 
franc), reduction, factors, the addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, and simplification of vulgar fractions, 
and non-recurring decimal fractions, simple proportion, 
ratio and percentiige, simple interest. 

AUjehra . — The meaning of algebraical symbols, substitu- 
tion of values, easy identities, equations of the first degree, 
including simultaneous equations, verification of the solu- 
tion of eciuations, problems leading to simple equations, 
multiplication and division by Innomial operator, easy 
factors (excluding sum and difference of cubes), fractious 
with numerical denominators. 

(4) (leomctry. The jiaper will consist of questions both on 
Practical and on T’heoretical CJeoinetry. 

All candidates must he provided with a ruler graduated 
in inches and tenths, and also in centimetres and milli- 

• 

* ("opies of the paj>ers set at the examinations held in each year 
are printed by the Oxford and Cambridge jSchools Examination 
Board, and may be obtjiined on application to the JSecretary of the 
Admiralty, free of charge. It siiould be noted, however, that the 
questions in papers set under these Regulations will be slightly more 
advanced than those set prior to September, 1013, in consequence 
of the age of entry being raised. 
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metres^ a small set square, a protractor, pencil compasses, 
and a hard pencil. 

Any proof of a proposition will be accepted which appears 
to the Examiner to form part of a systematic treatment of 
tlie subject. Simple deduction from specified theorems 
will be set. 

Proofs of the validity of construction will not, as a rule, 
be expected, but they may be asked for. 

The facts stated in the following theorems, together with 
riders on them, but without formal proofs of the theorem ; 
B, 1-11. 

Formal proofs df the following theorems, together with 
riders on them : B, 14*1J), :21, 22 . 

Note. — Schedules of the Geometry are attached to the 
Regulations issued, and may he obtained on application to 
the Admiralty. I'he number in the Schedules correspond 
to those in the (leometry Schedule of llie Common 
Examination for entrance to Public Schools, as reprinted 
from the C ambridge Cniversity Ordinances. 

(o) French or German, with an oral examination to which 
importance will be attached. 

(6) I.<atin (easy passages for translation from Latin into English 
and from English into Latin, and simple grammatical 
questions). 

llie list of successful candidates will be published in 
alphabetical order. A certain number of successful 
candidates who show excellence in the examination, and 
have also been highly recommended by the Interview 
Committee, will receive ^Mlonourable Mention, and will 
be distinguished by an asteri>k in the list of successful 
candidates. 

10. The Governments of certain Dominions and Colonies are 
allowed to recommend specially (through the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies) a certain number of candidates annually from among 
boys belonging to families resident in the Dominions and (Colonies. 

Unless such candidates, however, actually reside and receive 
their education in their own Dominion or ( olony, they must be 
alfeo recommended by the Interview Committee, and must pass the 
Qualifying and Medical Examitiatioiis. 

11. Naval ('adejs will undergo a course of instruction in the 
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training establishments for a period of four years, of which two 
years will be at Osborne and the remainder at Dartmouth.* On 
passing out of the College at Dartmouth they will continue their 
training for a period on board a Special Training Cruiser, and will 
then be sent to the sea-going Fleet as Midshipmen. 

12. The following are the approximate dates for the beginning 
and the end of tlie three terms at the Colleges : 

January 10 to April 15. 

May 8 to August 0. 

Sej)temi)er 11) to December 17. 

The vacations at the C olleges are as follows : 

Four weeks at Christmas. 

'iliree weeks at Easter. 

Six weeks at Midsummer. 

18. The friends of the ('adets must be prepared to receive them 
during all the vacations. 

14. All Naval C’adets shall be subject to the Regulations for the 
time being in force respecting Cadets while at the Royal Naval 
C^)llegcs at Osborne and Dartmouth, and on board the Training 
Cruisers, 

15. For all Cadets entering under these Regulations, payment 
will be at the rate of £75 per annum for the period under training 
at the Colleges, to be paid in sums of £25 every term in advance to 
the Cashier of the Hank of England on receipt of claim from the 
Accountant-General of the Navy. Hut the Ixmls C-ominissioaers of 
the Admiralty reserve the power of selecting from among the 1 adets 
entered at each Examination, a limited number, being sons of 
Officers of tlie Navy, Army, or Marines, or of Civil Officers under 
the Hoard of Ad.miralty, with re.spect to whom the annual payment 
will be £40 only. In making this selection their Lordships will 
have regard solely to tlie pecuniary circumstances of the Cadet and 
his parents. 

Application for the Reduced Scale must be received at the 
Admiralty : • 

For the January entry before October 1. 

For the May entry before February 1. 

For the September entry before June 1. 

* This Regulation is shortly to be altered. In consequence of the 
higher age of entry, the period of training will probably consist of 
five terms at Osborne and five terms at Dartmouth. 
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Claims will be made upon the parents^ or guardians^ by the 
Accountant-General of tlie Navy for the sums payable as they 
become due, and the money should be at once remitted. 

16. In addition to the above payments, any expenses incurred by 
a Cadet for clothing, sports, books, instruments, washing, etc., as 
well as the allowance of Is. a week paid as pocket-money, are 
included in the personal account sent to the parent from the College 
as soon as possible after the end of each term. 

17. No pay is allowed by (Government to the (Jadets in the 
Colleges, except in the case of Cadet Captains, who receive a small 
weekly allowance. 

The pay of Cadets in* the Training Cruisers is Is. a day, and that 
of Midshipmen Is. 9d. a day. 

18. The fees specified in paragraph 15 will cease on the Cadet 
joining the Training Cruiser. I^arents or guardians will then be 
required to make the Cadet a private allowance of £50 a year until 
he reaches the rank of Acting Sub-Lieutenant, and thereafter a 
private allowance of £20 a year for so long as he remains an Acting 
Sub-Lieutenant with j)ay at the rate of 8s. 6d. a day. 

19. llie parent or guardian of every Cadet is required to provide 
outfit under the Regulations in force. 

20. All travelling expenses for C’adets are adv^anced by the Pay- 
master of the College, who will charge the sum to the Cadet s 
personal account. 

PHYSICAL EEaXIIllEMENTS FOR CANDIDATES FOB 
COMMISSIONS IN THE ROYAL NAVY.— With a view to 
preventing candidates who may be physically unfit for His 
Majesty’s Service from incurring the incqnvenience and 
expense of preparing for commissions in the Royal Navy 
it is suggested that they undergo examination by the 
medical adviser of the family, or any other qualified 
medical practitioner, to whom the following list of 
defects which cause rejection may be submitted for 
guidance. 

It is to be understood that this private examination is 
merely suggested as a guide for intending candidates and 
to lessen the chances of disappointment, and that it is by 
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10 means intended to take the place of, or to influence in 
any way, the regular offlcial physical examination. 

1. A weak constitution^ imperfect development^ physical weak- 
ness, either herediUiry or from chronic disease, wounds, or injuries. 

2. Skin disease, unless temporary or trivial. 

(h Malformation of the head, deformity from fracture or depres- 
sion of the bones of the skull, impaired intellect, epilepsy, paralysis, 
or impediment of speech. 

4. Blindness or defective vision, imperfect perception of colours, 
listula lachryrnalis, or any chronic disejise of the eyes or eyelids. 
Candidates for Naval Cadetships must posse^^s full normal vision as 
determined hy Snelleirs tests, each eye hein^ separately examined. 
For candidates for other branches of the Royal Navy, full normal 
vision is not recjuired, hut any defect of vision must be due to 
arrors of refraction which can he corrected to normal by glasses, 
and vision without glasses must in any case be not less than with 
3ach eye, and the candidate must also be able to read D = 0*f) of 
Snellen's test types. 

.5. Impaired hearing or discharge from one or both ears, or any 
disease of the external, middle, or internal ear. 

0. Disease of the bones of the nose, or of its cartilages, nasal 
polypus, or diseiise of the naso- pharynx. 

7. Diseases of the throat, tongue, palate, or tonsils, many un- 
sound teeth,* unhealthy gums, di.sease of the glands of the throat 
or neck, external cicatrices, if at all exten.sive, and especially if 
adherent. 

b. Functional or organic disease of the heart or blood vessels, 
deformity or contraction of the chest, or any symptom of lung 
disease or tendency thereto. 

i). Undue swelling or distension of the abdomen, obesity, disease 
or enlargement of the abdominal organs. Rujdure, weakness or 

* 7.C., seven teeth defective or deficient in persons under seven- 
teen years of age on the date of entry, ten defective or deficient 
.-eeth in ♦persons above the age of seventeen — a tooth being con- 
sidered as defective when it cannot be made permanently serviceable 
jy dental repair. (Vedit is also given for teeth which have not 
erupted. Candidates must, however, possess some sound opposing 
molars and incisors. The numbers given above are intended as a 
general guide, and are not necessarily strictly adhered to, provided 
he general condition of the teeth is good. 
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distension of the abdominal rings ; any disease of the bladder or 
incontinence of urine. 

10. The existence of any defect of the genital organs, or of 
varicocele when it clearly forms, or is likely to form, a serious 
impediment to the efficient performance of duty — e.g., when it is 
associated with varicose veins or piles. 

11. Paralysis, weakness, ini|>aired motion or deformity of the 
upper or lower extremities, from whatever cause ; a varicose state 
of the veins, especially of the leg. Bunioius, distortion or mal- 
formation of the hands, feet, fingers, or toes. 

12. Distortion of the spine, of the hones of the chest, or pelvis, 
from injury or constitutional defect. 

No person will be admitted into His Majesty^s Service unless he 
has been vaccinated. Re- vaccination will also be re(|uired if con- 
sidered necessary. 

Six nominations to Cadetships in the Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth, are granted annually to H.M.S. 
Conway, For full information on this important point, 
see the chapter on the ‘‘Mercantile Marine/’ 

Professor Ewing, Director of Naval Education, thus 
explains the course at Osbonie and Dartmouth : During 
these four years the hoy receives a broad and liberal 
education in the subjects of a modern side at a public 
school, along with a much greater amount of practical 
science and engineering than any public school gives 
or could give. Each of the colleges is furnished with a 
large workshop, in which the engineering training is given 
by Naval Officers of the engineering branch. The time 
spent in the workshops, together with that spent on 
theoretical subjects directly connected with engineering, 
makes up one-half of the Cadet’s working time. The 
Cadet’s life is a very strenuous one, but great care is taken 
to guard against overstrain. A highly important feature 
of the colleges is their naval character ; not only does the 
curriculum include a certain amount of teaching in sea- 
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manship and navigation, but the boys are under naval 
discipline, and are breathing a naval atmosphere through- 
out their course. There are many difficulties in combining 
organization under a Naval Captain with the proper action 
of a large staff* of civilian masters, under a responsible 
Headmaster, but experience has shown that the difficulties 
are not insurmountable. 

APTER DARTMOUTH. — At the • conclusion of the 
Dartmouth course, Cadets are subjected to an examina- 
tion conducted by independent experts, who, however, 
confer with the teaching staff* at Dartmouth. The results 
of this examination, which is very largely a test of general 
as opposed to professional training, carry rewards in the 
matter of seniority — two months for a first class, one 
month for a second class. Failures ai’e rare, and the 
Inspectors of the Board of Education have reported that 
the system of training as a whole is a marked success. 

This first examination behind them. Cadets go for a 
six months" cruise in one of the cruisers Cormcall or 
Cumhcrlaml^ specially detailed for this service, and at this 
stage they receive the groundings of their professional 
training, which is fully accpiired by the Midshipmen later 
in positions of responsibility. 

On leaving the cruiser at the age of about eighteen. 
Cadets are distributed to various ships, and become Mid- 
shipmen in a, gunroom with an ecjual number of Senior 
Midshipmen. At this stage in their career, they have 
opportunities of showing and developing those qualities 
which distinguish the good Officer as distinct from the 
man of intellectual attainment — the ability to control and 
handle men. For about two and a half years they are 
thrown upon their own resources as Midshipmen, and are 
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subjected to tests in purely professional knowledge, such 
as Seamanship and Navigation ; and, finally, they are 
sent ashore to undergo the first stage of the examination 
for the rank of Lieutenant. When this examination is 
passed, the Midshipman is promoted Acting Sub-Lieutenant, 
and on obtaining his Watch-keeping Certificate some six 
months later is appointed Lieutenant. After serving 
three years as Sub-Lieutenant and Lieutenant, Officers 
will be selected to specialize in various branches. 

ITiose who are accepted for Gunnery, Torpedo, Navi- 
gation, or Engineering will attend a course of two terms, 
approximately six months, at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. This course of instruction will comprise such 
duties as will fit the Officers to prepare for the practical 
courses of specialization. These Lieutenants’ coui\ses 
will take place three times a year. Lieutenants who 
do not wish to specialize will also be allowed to go 
through a course at Greenwich when their services can 
be spared. 

SIR ALFRED EWING’S EXPLANATIONS.— In a lecture 
delivered at Portsmouth a few years ago. Professor Ewing, 
Director of Naval Education, gave an interesting sketch 
of the probable working of the new scheme. Since that 
time there has been modification or change in minor 
particulars, but the broad principles remain. Professor 
Ewing said ; “ It is estimated that about .two-thirds of 
the Officers will take up one or other of the various 
specialist branches, the other third remaining general 
Service Lieutenants. 'I’he specialist branches are Engineer- 
ing, Gunnery, Torpedo, Navigation, and the Marine or 
Military branch, distinguished by the letters E. G. T. N. 
and M. The diagram indicates the separation into the 
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various specialist lines^ and also the bifurcation which will 
occur later between the ordinary specialist and the more 

PROFESSOK EWING’S EXPLANATORY DIAGRAM. 


T 



advanced scientific specialist who takes a more extended 
course of training; thus the Officers selected to become 
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Lieutenants E. will all have a course of shore training, 
qualifying them to be classed as Lieutenants E., while 
those who show the greatest promise will have a further 
course of a highly advanced character, and having taken 
it will be distinguished as Lieutenant E. Similarly a 
course will qualify Lieutenants G. and T., and the best of 
these will become Lieutenants G. or T. after an advanced 
course. Lieutenants N. will be trained much as they are 
now. The Marine specialist, or Lieutenant M., would 
receive a short training devoted entirely to professional 
subjects. On obtaining the rank of Commander, most of 
the specialists will revert to the non-specialist line, and 
proceed in it to executive command ; but in two branches 
— namely, the Engineers and Marines — a certain })ropor- 
tion of the Officers will remain specialists after reaching 
command rank. Of these, again, a certain proportion 
will still remain specialists after reaching the rank of 
Captain, but those who do so will necessarily forego the 
chance of obtaining the command of ffeets or scjuadrons. 
They will remain specialists on reaching ffag rank, and 
will be eligible for appointment to important positions at 
the Admiralty, in the Dockyard, and in the corps of 
Royal Marines. It is expected that most of the Officers 
who receive the high engineering training qualifying for 
Lieutenant E. will remain specialists to the end, in view of 
the important technical positions which would be open 
to them, for which they will be particularly fitted by 
training, taste, and experience. Various alternatives 
before each Officer are shown by means of the diagram. 
Taking the fleet of 1908 as a basis of calculation, it 
appears probable that the number of Lieutenants who will 
be required annually to specialize in engineering will be 
roughly about 54 ; in Gunnery, 16 ; in Torpedo, 1 2 ; in 
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Navigation, 12 ; Marine Officers, 15. The remainder will 
be general Service Lieutenents. 

For the higher scientific training which the Officers will 
undergo as Sub-Lieutenants and Lieutenants, and also for 
the training of Naval Constructors, a technical college is 
essential, with all the paraphernalia of laboratories which 
such training involves. For this purpose the college at 
Greenwich is now well equipped; but, in view of the 
reduced number who will study there, it is difficult to say 
what the future may have in store for Greenwich. In 
any case, at Greenwich or elsewhere, a highly-ecjuipped 
technical college is essential for the purpose of carrying 
out under pro{)er conditions the scientific training involved 
in the Part 11. (!()urse, through which at least ()0 per cent, 
of the Officers should pass, and also the higher scientific 
and technical courses for the Engineering, Gunnery, and 
Torpedo Lieutenants, as well as the course for Naval Con- 
structors. This j)rovision is retjuired for the advanced 
specialists, who, though they form a numerically small 
part of the scheme, are an immensely imporbxnt part of 
it, and may be regarded as essential to its success. Fears 
have been expressed in some cjuarters that Lieutenants may 
not be willing to volunteer in suHicient numbers for the 
engineering branch. ^Vhat is important to recognize in 
this connection is that in the future engineering will stand 
in the same phxce with the gunnery and torpedo specialities 
as work for the best intellects of the Navy, and as giving 
augmented chances of rapid promotion. Compared with 
the general Servic^e lieutenant, the specialist will be at an 
advantage both as to the probability of promotion coming 
at all and as to its coming earlier. With regard to the 
few specialists who confine themselves in the senior ranks 
to their own speciality, among their compensations of fore- 
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going chances of command are the greater probability of 
promotion, and the greater certainty of continued employ- 
ment and of employment on shore. The scheme cames 
out reforms which are generally felt to be imperative. 

‘‘ While making ample provisions for particular require- 
ments, it will tend to weld the Service into a homogeneoue 
whole. It will make Naval Officers, to a far greater extent 
than formerly, one in sentiment, one in tradition, one in 
aspiration. It provides that, in the sti’ess of war, every 
Officer shall be a fighting unit. It provides that every 
Officer shall be a sailor, and that every Officer shall have 
the practical knowledge of mechanism, which the altered 
character of ships and the altered conditions of naval war- 
fare have made so necessary. It gets rid of the presence in 
the ship of any element which does not admit of complete 
fusion with the main body. As regards the Marines, it 
has been said that the new scheme will endanger the future 
of the corps. May one not say that it removes a danger ? 
So long as the Marines constituted as separate a body as 
they have hitherto done, they were surely in greater 
jeopardy €is a permanent element of our naval system 
than when they came under conditions which led to a 
closer unification of interest and a more effective combina- 
tion of effort. To senior Marine (Micers in the past the 
Navy has had very little to offer. The Marine Lieutenant 
of the future will work with a great consciousness of being 
useful, in closer community of sentiment with his brother 
Officers, and with a better confidence as to what his pro- 
fession has in store for him."’ 

In an Admiralty circular, dated April 6, 1906, the new 
arrangement is defined as follows : 

After passing for the rank of Lieutenant, they may be 
required to serve as general Service Officers or in one of the 
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special branches, undertaking either Engineering, Gunnery, 
Torpedo, Navigation, or Marine duty.” Thus there will be 
no separate permanent group of Lieutenants, designated as 
Lieutenant (E) or Lieutenant (M), but the Engineering and 
Marine duties will be undertaken temporarily by Officers 
drawn from the general list of Lieutenants, as is the case 
with the navigating and gunnery departments at present. 

ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES. — In estimating the total 
cost to a parent, the authorities arrive at the sum of P700 
to i?750, which includes all fees and extras at the Naval 
Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth, the cost of original 
outfit, and an allowance of JJoO a year for the Midshipman 
(three years). It should be borne in mind that the ex- 
penses incurred by individual Officers on going to sea varies 
considerably. 

The Adniii'alty have recently decided to increase the 
nuniljer of Cadets entered at the annual fee of 4?40 (see 
Regulation 15, p. 81), and no longer to limit them to sons 
of Officers, though the selection will still be made with 
regard to the pecuniary circumstances of the Cadet. This 
will entail a reduction of CllO in the total mentioned 
above — say, .1^560 to i’fJlO. 

PROSPECTS. — Up to the rank of Lieutenant promotion 
is entirely by seniority, accelerated in the event of suc- 
cessful examinations by possibly six months. Promotion 
to Commander and Capbiin is by selection, and it is im- 
possible to give any statistics as to the chances of such 
selection. It is, however, certain that merit and ability 
are always recognized in the Service. Promotion to the 
higher ranks is by seniority and age, and those Officers who 
while yet young attain the rank of Captain are most likely 
to be appointed to the highest comma?id. 
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PAY PER ANNUM, — Lieutenant, on promotion (age 
about twenty-one), £182 10s. ; increasing automatically 
with time to £292 ; if employed on special service may 
amount to more than cf 400. 

Commander, on promotion, .^^401 10s ; and may 

amount to nearly =£’550. 

Captain, X^410 12s. 6d. ; rising in some cases to more 
than i?l,000. 

The ordinary pay ^(without allowances) of the higher 
ranks are: Rear-Admiral, X’l, 095; Vice-Admiral, X^l, 460; 
Admiral, X’ljSSS ; and Admiral of the Fleet, X’2,190. 

The retiring pay of Naval Officers is on a liberal scale, 
and contrasts favourably with that of the Army. If the 
worst comes to the worst, an Olficer in the Navy can look 
forward at forty-live to a Lieutenant’s pension of .£^600 
per annum, and this pension comes at an age when he is 
not too old to find some congenial employment ashore. 


Rank. 

Lieutenant 

Commander 

Captain 


A^e of ( ompulsory 
Retireinent. 


45 

50 

55 


Retired Pay. 

£800 

X4()0 

i^500 


OTHER POSTS. — We will now deal with three careers 
of a non-combative character — viz., Naval Clerkships, 
Surgeons in the Fleet, and Naval Chaplains. Other 
less important posts connected with the Navy will be con- 
sidered in our chapter on the Civil Service.’’^ 

« 

ASSISTANT CLEEKSHIPS.— These are very desirable 
posts, and ofter a well-educated, determined youth every 
chance of rising to an important position. They are the 
first appointments in the Paymaster Department of the 
Royal Navy. The Paymaster on board one of the ships 
of His Majesty’s Navy is the Officer who has charge of all 
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the public money for the ship’s maintenance. His duty 
includes the payment of both Officers and men once a 
month ; he is responsible for the “ messing of the ship, 
and for all expenditure. 

1. Appointments to Assistant Clerkships will be made by limited 
competition, with the following exception, viz. ; 

One candidate will l)e nominated annually, who will be required 
to obtain sucli an aggregate of marks in Class I. as may satisfy the 
(Jivil Service Commissioners. 

2. This candi<late will he selected by the Board of Admiralty 
from sons of Officers of Ahe Navy or Roya‘l Marines who have been 
killed in action or who have been lost at sea on active service, or 
killed on duty, or who have died of wounds reeeix ed in action, or 
injuries received on duty within six montlis from the date of such 
action or in jury, or who liave performed long and meriU)rious service. 

Kxcept as regard^s exemption from the competitive examination, 
the candidate will be subject in all respects to these Regulations. 

All other candidates will be nominated by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Appli(!ations to have the names of candidates placed on the list 
shouhl be addressed to the Assistant Rrivate Secretary of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, (^andidatea for the June Exaiuination must 
apjdy before Mareh dl, and candidates for the December Eaamination 
before September oO. .Vo apptica turns received after those dates will be 
entertained, Aj)plication should not be made until the candidate 
has reached the age of sixteen. 

d. Two examinations for Assistant ( lerkships will be lield 
annually — in dune and December —under the direction of the Civil 
Service Com missioners. 

C.’andidates will be required to pay a fee of £1 10s. to the Civil 
Service ( ommissioners before the FMucational Examination. 

The ('ivil Service Commissioners will deal with all questions 
connected witl^ such examination, and will announce the results. 

4. No candidate will be eligible for examination in June who is 
under seventeen or over eighteen years of age oa J uly 15 following, 
or for examination in I)eccml)er who is under seventeen or over 
eighteen years of age on January 15 following. As proof of the 
candidate's eligibility in point of age, a lUgistraEs Certificate qf 
Birth must be produced. A certificate of baptism alone will not be 
accepted. 
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.5, The number of Assistant Clerks to be entered at each exami> 
nation will be regulated by the requirements of the ^^ervice. 

6. A candidate must be of pure European descent^ and the sou 
either — 

(1) Of natural born British Subjects, or — 

(2) Of parents naturalized in the United Kingdom. 

If any doubt arises upon this question, the burden of clear proor 
that he is qualified will rest upon the candidate himself. 

7. Candidates who may be successful at the Educational Exami-> 
nation will be required to pass the Medical Examination, according 
to the prescribed Regulations, before the Medical Director-Cieneral 
of the Navy, and muvt be found physically fit for the Royal Navy. 

lliey must be in good health, and free from any phy«icdl defect 
of body, impediment of speech, defect of siglit or hearing, and also 
from any predisposition to constitutional or hereditary disease, or 
weakness of any kind, and in all respects well de\ eloped and active 
in proportion to their age. The cases of short-sighted candidates, 
in other re^-pects fit, will he specially considered. 

Tlie decision arrived at by the Medical Officers v\ill he considered 
final. 

8. Candidates if nominated will be required to produce— (1) cer- 
tificates of good conduct from the mabter> of any schools at which 
they may have been educated during the two previous years, or, if 
educated at home, from their tutor or the clergyman of the parish 
ill which they ^e^ide ; (2) a certificate of ability to swim. 

9. Candidates will be examined in the following subjects in 
Class L, and must obtain such an aggregate of marks as will satisfy 
the Civil Service C’ommissionerN. They will also be permitted to 
present themselves for examination in two other subjects under 
Class II. : 

Class I. 


Marka. 

1. Arithmetic, including Men^^uration ... ... 500 

2. Mathematics* (Algebra, Ceomctry, and 'IVigo- 

nometry) ... ... ... ^ ... (iOO 


* Mathematics will include the following, practically treated : 
Triangle, the number and nature of the conditions that determine 
it, simple relations among its parts ; Parallels ; Areas, expression 
for the area of a |>arallelogram and of a triangle in terms of base 
and height ; making triangle or square equal to any given figure ; 
v*olumes easily deduced. Arithmetical dehiiitions of ratio ; proper- 
ties of similar figures. Sine, cosine, and tangent of angles less 
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Marks. 

3. English^ including Handwriting, Spelling, Dicta- 

tion, Composition, Precis and Shorthand, special 
attention being attached to Composition and 
Shorthand ... ... ... ... 700 

4. Geography and English History, with special 

reference to the period since 1485 ... ... 600 

5. French or German, special attention being at- 

tached to the Oral Examination ... ... 400 

Class II. 

Two of the following subjects : 

(а) Ljitin ... ... ... * ... ... 600 

(б) Greek ... ... ... ... ... 600 

(f) Elementary Science, including simple questions 

in Mechanics, Heat, Properties of Matter, and 
the Chemistry of the commoner inorganic sub- 
stances, with practical tests ... ... 600 

(d) A second modern language ... ... ... 600 

Certificate A, obtoined in the Officers' Training (-orps, will 
entitle the holder to receive 50 marks additional to the above. 


10. The following are tlie 

rates of ] 

[wiy 

given 

to the Accountant 

[)fficers in the Navy : 








l\r Day. 

Per Ariuum. 


e 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

As.sist*Hnt Clerks 

... 0 

2 

6 

45 

12 

6 

C’lerks 

... 0 

4 

0 

73 

0 

0 

Assistant Paynia.sters ... 

from 0 

5 

0 

5)1 

5 

0\ 


to 0 

13 

0 

237 

5 

0 S . 

J^iy masters ... 

from 0 

15 

0 

273 

15 



to 0 

17 

0 

310 

10 

o(.E \ 

St?iff Paymasters 

from 0 

18 

0 

328 

10 



to 0 

15) 

0 

346 

15 


Fleet Paymasters 

from 1 

1 

0 

383 

5 

0 ^ 


to 1 

13 

0 

602 

5 

OJ 

Payrnasters-in-Chief ... 

... 1 

18 

0 

65)3 

10 

0 


than IBO*^. Circle, simple relations, angle proj>erties, tangents 
and rectangle properties. .Algebraic formulas, graphs, equations, 
indices, logarithms in connection with the above, and other 
problems. Theorem of Pythagoras and its extension to any triangle* 

fhe formulas a* « 5* 4. 25c cos A and and 

fL . . a b c 

their application to the solution of triangles. Expression of sin 2A 
^md cos 2 A in terms of sin A and cos A. 
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The parents or guardians of Assistant Clerks are required to pay 
half-yearly in advance to the Accountant-General, to be held to 
their credit, £20 a year for each Assistant Clerk from the date of 
entry into the service until he is rated Clerk. An Assistant Clerk 
is rated Clerk after a year s service, provided he obtains the 
certificate of competency required by the Regulations. 

It is further desirable that the parents or guardians of an 
Accountant Officer should be prepared to assist him pecuniarily to 
the extent of £100 on his promotion to the rank of Assistant 
Paymaster, at about twenty-one years of age, to enable him to 
obtain the uniform and other gear necessary for a Commissioned 
Officer. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE NAVY.— These posts are 
obtained by competitive examination. Age twenty-one to 
twenty-eight. Fee £^1. A candidate must be registered 
under the Medical Act in force as qualified to practice 
medicine and surgery in Great Britain and Ireland. His 
physical fitness will be determined by a Medical Board. 

He must sign a declaration, stating age and date of 
birth, purity of European descent, freedom from disease, 
willingness to serve at home or abroad. Certificates of 
medical registration, character, and birth, must accompany 
the declaration, which must be returned to the Director- 
General, Medical Department, Admiralty, S.W. 

The candidate will then be interviewed by the Medical 
Director-General, and his physical fitness will be deter- 
mined by a Board of Naval Medical Officei’s. If accepted^ 
he will be eligible to present himself at the entrance 
examination, which will be held twice a year. 

Candidates will be examined by the Examining Board 
in the following subjects : 

(a) Medicine, including medical pathology and thera- 
peutics — 1,200 marks. 

(b) Surgery, including surgical pathology and clinical 
surgery — 1,200 marks. 
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No candidate shall be considered eligible who obtains less than 
50 per cent, of marks in each subject. The examination will be 
held in London, and will occupy four days. 

The appointments announced for competition will be filled from 
the list of qualified candidates, arranged in order of merit ; but, 
should it at any time be considered expedient to grant commissions 
beyond those periodically competed for, the Admiralty have power 
to admit annually not more than six candidates, according to 
requirements, specially recommended by the governing bodies of 
such Colonial Universities as may be selected, and whose qualifi- 
cations are recognized by the General Medical Council. 

Candidates so proposed are to be approved, by the Director-General 
of the Medical Department of the Navy. 

They will have to pass a physical examination before a Board 
of Naval Medical Officers in the Colony, and will be required to 
register their (jualifications on arrival in England. They will be 
allowed, if they wish it, to compete at the next examination for 
entrance, and take their position according to the order of merit. 
Should they decide not to comj)ete, they will be placed at the 
bottom of the list. 

A fee of .£l will have to be paid by each candidate to entitle him 
to take part in the competition. 

Candidates who have served in the Officers' Training C'orps, and 
who are in possession of the certificates laid down in the Regulations 
for that corps, will be credited at the Entrance Examination with 
additional marks as follows : Candidates in possession of (’ertifi- 
cate A will receive 1 per cent., and those who possess Certificates A 
and B 2 per cent., of the inaximuin number of marks allotted. 

A candidate will not be allowed to compete at more tliau two 
examinations. 

A candidate successful at the Entrance Examination will be 
appointed as Acting- Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and will be re- 
quired to pass through sutdi courses of instruction as the Admiralty 
may decide. At the end of the courses the Acting-Surgeon will 
be examined, and, after he has passed, will be given a commission 
as Surgeon in the Royal Navy. Tlie commission will date from the 
day of passing the Entrance Examination. The number of marks 
gained at tins examination, together with those gained at the 
Entrance Examination, will decide a candidate's place on the list for 
seniority. An Acting- Surgeon who fails to qualify in the above 
examination will be allowed a second trial at the next examination, 
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the period between the two examinations not being counted as 
service for either promotion, withdrawal with gratuity, or retire- 
ment after twenty years^ service, and should he qualify he will be 
placed at the bottom of his list ; should he again fail, his appoint- 
ment will not be confirmed, and he will be required to withdraw. 

A gold medal, a silver medal, and three Navy regulation pocket 
cases will be awarded as prizes in connection with these examina- 
tions, and the Gold Medallist will have a distinguishing mark after 
his name in the Navy List. 

Surgeons on entry are required to provide themselves with a 
regulation pocket case of instruments. 

Post-Graduate Ixstkuction and Examination. 

The Post-Graduate Instruction of Naval Medical Officers will 
consist of two distinct courses : 

(i.) A five months^ course prior to advancement to Staff 
Surgeon ; 

(ii.) A second course of three months’ duration for officers of 
not less than fourteen years* seniority. 

Course (i.), which is compulsory for all Surgeons, will be followed 
by an examination before the Medical Examining Hoard in London, 
the successful passing of wliich will be a qualification for promotion 
the rank of Staff-Surgeon. The <*ourse is to be taken when a 
Surgeon has between four and a half and six and a lialf years* 
seniority, and as near the date wdien the latter period is completed 
as the exigencies of the service admit. The courses will take place 
twice a year. 

The subjects of study and examination will be : 

CompxUsory — 

{a) Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery. 

(b) (Operative Surgery. 

(c) Aiia\sthetics (practical). 

{d) Ophthalmology. 

{e) Clinical Pathology. 

(/) Hygiene. 

Optional 

(g) Throat, Nose, and Ear Diseases. 

(h) Skiagraphy. 

A Surgeon who fails to obtain a pass will be allowed a second 
trial, but will not have a second course of instruction. Should he 
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again he unsuccessful, he will be compulsorily retired on attaining 
eight years* seniority, with such gratuity as the Admiralty may see 
jit to grant, but not exceeding £500. 

Instruction in clinical pathology and hygiene will be given at 
the Naval Medical School ; the remaining subjects will be studied a 
the ^M)readnought ** Hospital and other civil hospitals in London, 
as may be arranged from time to time by the Medical Director- 
(reneral of the Navy. 

The Surgeons going through the course will be accommodated at 
the Royal Naval C'ollege, (ircenwich, and will be under the general 
control of the Rresident. Their instruction throughout will be 
under the immediate supervision of the Professor of Hygiene, 
appointed in charge of studies. 

Course (ii.) is not compulsory, but is designed to afford Senior 
Officers the opportunity of refrcsliing their general knowledge of 
surgery and medicine, and of making themselves familiar with 
modern advances. There will not be any fixed syllabus of instruc- 
tion ()r examination, but arrangements will be made in each case by 
the Medical Officer in charge of studies at Greenwich to meet 
individual recpiireinents, and a report will be inaile by this Officer to 
the Medical Direc'tor-General at the close of the course. The 
( Ifficers attending this second course will also be accommodated at 
Greenwich. 

The special attention of candidates is <lirected to the following 
rules, under which Officers are allowed to withdraw from the Service 
after four years’ full pay service in the Royal Navy, with the 
advantage of joining the Reserve of Naval Medical Oilicers. 

After four years' service in the Royal Navy, an Officer, if he 
wishes, may pass from Active Service to the Reserve of Naval 
Medical Officers, when he w ill reap the follow'ing advantages : 

(i.) He w ill be granted a gratuity of £500 on passing into the 
Reserve. 

(ii.) His name will he retained in the Navy List; he will retain 
his nawl rank, and he entitled to wear his naval uniform 
under the Regulations applying to Officers on the Retired 
and Reserved Lists of His Majesty’s Navy. 

(iii.) If he agree to remain in the Reserve for four years, he will 
receive a retaining fee of £25 per annum. If, at the 
expiration of this perio<l, he agree to remain in the Reserve 
for a further period of four years, he will continue to 
receive the same retaining fee, 
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Should an Officer prefer it, however, he may simply enter the 
Reserve for a period not exceeding eight years, with power to give 
six mouths’ notice of his intention to resign his position at any time 
(in which case he will receive no retaining fee). He may also adopt 
this method of Reserve Service after the expiration of four years 
served under the conditions referred to in (iii.), by renouncing his 
retaining fee for his last four years* service in the Reserve. 

No Officer will be allowed to remain in the Reserve for a longer 
period than eight years. 

Officers of the Reserve will be liable to serve in the Royal Navy 
in time of war or emergency. WTien called up for such service 
they will receive the rate of pay — viz., 17s. a day and allowances — 
to which they would have been entitled after four years’ service on 
the Active List. 

Bates of Pay. — Surgeon, £255 10s. to 10s. 

StafF-Surgeon, £265 to .^^456 5s. 

Fleet-Surgeon, £4t92 15s. to i?638 15s. 

Deputy-Surgeon-General, c£’821 5s. 
Surgeon-General, .£^1,300. 

In addition. Medical Officers in charge of hospitals are 
granted charge pay and hospital allowances on a specified 
scale. 

Recent Regulations with regard to the pay of the Medical 
Service have improved the condition of the higher ranks, 
more especially in the more frequent increments of pay. 

The scale of retired pay on compulsory retirement after 
reaching age limit is liberal. Further, the scale of gratui- 
ties upon voluntary retirement after service for four years 
and upwards is very attractive. Many a young Doctor has 
thus had the sid vantage of service in the Navy for a few years 
and has then retired with a gratuity that has enabled him 
to purchase a good practice ashore. The scale of gratui- 
ties is as follows ; 

After four years’ full-pay service, X^500; after eight 
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years, «s^l,000; after twelve years, c£^l,500; after sixteen 
years, .£2, 250. 

CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY.— The motives that would 
attract an earnest, vigorous young Clergyman to seek 
service in the Army operate with equal force in the case of 
the Navy. There is the roving, adventurous life of the 
sea, with its quickly-changing scenes and incidents, the 
daily contact with men who are refidy to dare and die ; 
like his brother-chaplain in the Army he will need quali- 
ties of manliness and tact and grace, if his iiiHuence is to 
be for good in the close intimacy of life on board a man- 
of-war. 

A candidate for a Chaplaincy in the Royal Navy must 
be in Priest s Orders, not over thirty, or in certain excep- 
tional cases thirty-five, must produce testimonials from 
his Bishop, be examined by the Cha})lain of the Fleet, 
and must pass the examination of the Medical Director- 
General. 

Every Chaplain appointed for service must, as a condi- 
tion to such appointment, receive a special ecclesiastical 
licence from the Archbishop of f'anterbury and his suc- 
cessors, such licence to be one capable of recognition by all 
Bishops and other authorities of the Church of England 
throughout the world. 

He will be appointed in the first instance for four years. 
If then approved, he will be placed on the established list 
of Chaplains; if otherwise, he will be discharged with a 
gratuity of £ 500 . 

Chaplains who withdraw from the Royal Navy after 
four years'* full-pay service (whether at their own request 
or not) will be eligible to receive a gratuity of £500 on 
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Chaplains who may be retained beyond that period will 
be allowed, at the discretion of their Lordships, to with- 
draw from the Navy at the expiration of six, eight, ten, 
twelve, or sixteen years'* service, with gratuities calculated 
upon the following scale — viz. : 


After 

6 

years’ full-pay 

service ... 

... i-W 

55 

8 

55 

55 

... i>800 

55 

10 

55 

55 

... .i'l.OOO 

55 

12 

55 

55 

... .ri,200 

55 

1() 

55 

55 

... X’l,60() 


Officers are to give six months’ notice of their wish to 
withdraw with a gratuity, and similar notice will be given 
by the Admiralty, should it be decided to terminate an 
appointment at the end of four years’ sei’vice. 

A Chaplain’s pay starts at and rises to X^401 lOs. 

He is entitled to be victualled when on board ship. 

Chaplains must retire at sixty, and may retiie at fifty- 
five. Retired pay is on the following scale : 


After 10 years’ service 
1 ^ 

59 55 55 


per annum. 

LdOO 

cX^SSO to 1^400 per annum. 


There is also a pension for widows of i’50 to .X^80 a 
year, with a further allowance for each son under eighteen 
and each daughter under twenty-one. 
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THE MERCANTILE xMARINE 

As the safety of Great Britain ultimately depends upon 
the Navy, so do her food-supply and trade depend upon 
her splendid Mercantile Marine. To a boy of thoroughly 
strong constitution, who can stand the rough and tumble 
of a sailor s life, the Merchant Service offers many oppor- 
tunities, and a steady, determined lad who loves his work, 
and has sufficient intelligence to pass the qualifying ex- 
aminations, is fairly certain of a good position. 

Parents will do well to remember that a sound physique 
is a matter of prime importance, and that boys who are 
colour-blind cannot become Officers in the Mercantile 
Marine. It is therefore essential that before taking any 
other steps the boy should be tested for vision and colour- 
blindness })y the Official Examiners of the Hoard of Trade. 
This can be done at any Mercantile Marine office in the 
large ports on payment of a fee of Is. The best way for 
a lad to enter the Merchant Service is througli one of the 
School Training Ships, either the Comcay, Hock Ferry, 
Birkenhead, or the Worcester,, Greenhithe, Kent, where, 
for two years, he passes through an educational and 
nautical training, which is of the greatest possible advan- 
tage. The limits of age for admission are for the Conway 
twelve to sixteen, and, in certain cases, seventeen ; and for 
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the Worcester eleven to fifteen and a half, but in special 
cases boys up to sixteen are accepted. 

The fees on the Conway are c£75 per annum, and on 
the Worcester ^^68 5s. per annum, which include uniform, 
medical attendance, washing, and use of books and 
stationery. A charge of £G more on the Conway is 
made per term for those who join the Royal Naval Class. 
Sons of nautical members of the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association and Officers of the Royal Navy are admitted to 
the Conway at special rates. 

OUTFIT. — In addition to the uniform provided in the 
fees of the Worcester and Conimy^ an outfit has to be 
provided by the parents, costing between i?15 and 
on entry. After leaving the training-ship, a sea-going 
outfit has to be provided, costing between X^IO and £15. 

The education given in both these (Colleges is similar, 
and comprises the following subjects : English, history, 
geography, scripture, French, drawing, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, trigonometry, theoretical and practical nautical 
astronomy, magnetism, the deviascope, meteorology, chart 
and nautical surveying. These are the main school 
subjects, whilst the practical work consists of seamanship 
in all branches, such as knotting, splicing, reefing, and 
furling sails, boat-drill, etc. ; elementary steam, electri- 
city, naval architecture, elementary wireless, etc. Physical 
drills, swimming, hygiene, etc., are also taught, and, in 
short, the curriculum comprises all the future Officer will 
require to know when he first sets foot on a merchant 
vessel. 

The course extends over two years, at the end of which 
period a boy, say, of fourteen on entry, should have quali- 
fied for the parchment Certificate issued by the Committees 
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of the Colleges under the authority of the Board of Trade. 
This Certificate is equivalent to one year’s sea service, so 
that the holder has to serve as an apprentice for three 
yeai’S at sea, instead of four required from boys going 
direct to sea. 

COURSES OPEN. — Two courses are open to a lad on 
the completion of his training — viz., to serve an appren- 
ticeship of three years in a sailing-ship or the same period 
in steam. 

If he is a stalwart, robust lad, and not too thin-skinned, 
he will do well to serve his time in a sailing-ship. The 
training is superior in many respects. He will become 
hardened to the rigours of sea life and pick up a good 
deal of useful knowledge that will serve him in good stead 
should he ever find himself later in difficulties incidental to 
the sea. There is more to do in a wind-propelled vessel 
that calls for resource and initiative, and, what is more, 
the opportunity of obtaining such excellent training is 
rapidly disappearing. But, as we have said, everything 
depends upon the aptitude and physical fitness of the boy. 

1. On a Sailing-Ship. — The principal owners carrying 
premium apprentices are as follows: George Milne and 
Co., Aberdeen : Premium, ^^52 10s. Total wages paid 
during apprenticeship, ^^16. Aitken, Lilburn, and Co., 
Glasgow : 4:^10 premium ; eP28 wages. Crawford and 
Rowat, Glasgow : 4^31 10s. premium; £il6 wages. Thos. 
Law and Co : .4’40 premium ; .T20 wages, plus an allow- 
ance of 12s. per annum for washing. C. E. de Wolf and 
Co. (by arrangement). The firms of Devitt and Moore 
and the White Star I^ines are dealt with separately. 

Mbssrs. Dkvitt and Moork announce that the improved plan 
of professional education for Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
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inaugurated by Lord Brassey in 1800, has proved a success. Their 
ships Medway (100 A1 at Lloyds) and Port Jackson (100 Al at 
Lloyds) have been specially adapted to this purpose, with well-fitted 
cabins and large mess and schoolrooms. Surgeons are carried, 
and Naval Instructors, acting under the (\aptaiu, are appointed to 
teach the boys Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, and the higher 
branches of the profession. (Ireat attention is paid to their in- 
struction in Seamanship, and the boys have every opportunity of 
learning in a practical 'vay, by handling the ship, what is taught 
them in the schoolroom. C’ontrol is exercised in matters of disci- 
pline, both on the voyage and in port. Special terms are offered 
to Worcester and Conway (’adets who have obtained tlieir full 
certificates of two years^ service on either of those vessels. 

7'he premiums are as follows : 

First voyage, £(J0 ; if from the iror(‘c.v/cr or Conway, £o0. 

Second voyage, £*50; if from the Worcester or Conway, £50. 

Third voyage, £50 ; if from the Worcester or ('onway, £10. 

Fourth voyage, £40 ; 

in full payment of all charges for premium and ine<s money, 
'fhe duration of a voyage is about nine months. 'Fhe pnunium 
is payable voyage by voyage, and either party is at liberty 
to withdraw at the close of any voyage. A charge of 7s. (id. 
per voyage is made for stationery supjdied for school work, and a 
charge of 30s. for the round voyage is made for washing at sea. 
This is independent of any washing charges in port. 'J'lie table 
provided is equal to that of the Officers, and all me^s utensils, etc., 
will be provided by the sliip, but not bedding. 

All applicants will have to jwoduce certificates of good conduct 
from their last place of education, (’ertificates of condu<*t and 
efficiency are given for each voyage, which, if good, will be of 
advantage to the youths in obtaining future promotion. 

Candidates .should be presented at the Office, \'i, Fenc.hurch 
Buildings, for inspection between the hours of 3. and .‘1.30 p.m. ; 
should distance from London preclude this, the height and chest 
measurements should be sent. Before taking any .steps, liow- 
ever, friends should satisfy themselves as to the youth^s physical 
fitness for the sea, e.s];>ecially with regard to ^ight and colour- 
blindness. 

Among the shareholders of this firm are the Union (.astie, the 
Shaw, JSavill and Albion, the (hinard, and the Booth lines. 
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Whitk Star Link (Liverpool) Sailing-Ship Mersey/' — IT ie 
value of sailing-ship training is exemplified in the case of this 
Company, for they have acquired a vessel of 1,820 tons gross register 
to train the future Officers of their vast fleet. She accommodates 
sixty boys and a staff of instructors to teach them their profession, 
preference being given to Worcester and Conmnj Cadets. I'he boys are 
articled to the (V)mpauy for three or four years, as the case may be. 

The fees for ordinary C^adets are £70 first year, £00 second, 
£40 third, £80 fourth. \Vorcei;ter and Coiiwat/ boys are accepted at 
the reduced fees of £00^ £40^ and £80, inclusive of medical attendance 
and accommodation. There is a good conduct prize of £10 open 
each voyage to boys who have received hrfi" the total number of 
marks for all subjects, and boys passing tlieir Second Mate^s exami- 
nation and liolding an Officer's position for three years, are 
refunded £10 of the premium. 

Jloys are taken between tlie ages of fourteen and eighteen years, and 
receive, in addition to nautical iiivstrindion, lessons in general school 
subjects. They work tlie slii]) under instruction, and when in port are 
taught swimming, boat-sailing, dischargingand stowing of (^argo, etc. 

Special regulations have been issued by the Boanl of Trade to 
facilitate qualilied Cadets sitting for tlieir examination for Second 
Mate on the completion of tlieir apprenticeship, and later of passing 
the higher grades of f irst Mate and Master. 

On obtaining bis Second Mate’s certificate the Cadet is appointed 
Junior Officer in one of the steamers of the \Vhite Star or Asso- 
ciated Lines, so that bis future is thereinafter assured. 

The co.st of the uniform and outfit is estimated at £25 for a voyage 
of ten months, and in addition there is a small charge for bedding, 
utensils, and washing, and also certain hooks and instruments. 

Applications must he accompanied by certiticate of birth, medical 
certificate, Hoard of '1 rade eyesight certifii*ato, and testimonial from 
the last Schoolmaster. Forms can he obtained on application to the 
U'hite Star Line, Liverpool. 

The Admiralty have recently extended to Mcr.srj/ Cadets 
and those trained by Devitt and Moore a number of 
appointments as probationary Midshipmen in the Royal 
Naval Reserve (new scheme), under similar conditions to 
tliose in force in regard to the W()7rc\sttT and Cornea?/. 

2. On a Steamer. — Should a boy prefer to serve his time 
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in a steamer, a premium varying from ^10 to ,£60 is some- 
times asked ; but owing to the shortage of boys coming 
forward for a sea life, the large majority of steamship 
owners have done away with the premium system. For 
instance, the Shipping Federation are contemplating offer- 
ing inducements to owners to carry boys in ships belonging 
to the Federation without premium and at fair wages ; 
but it is too early yet to state definitely what the actual 
terms are. In most of the large cargo and passenger- 
caiTying steamers boys are now accepted as apprentices, 
preference always, however, being given to those who have 
had a preliminary training such as has been described. 

The premiums, where they are exacted, vary consider- 
ably, but some idea can be obtained by the following 
representative companies : Henderson Bros., Glasgow : 
deposit, premium, ; wages, Ellerman 

Line, Glasgow ; £’20 premiiun, and wages, £’26. Clan 
Line, Glasgow ; £’50 dej)osit returnable with 4 per cent, 
interest, and wages £’72. Raeburn and Verel; no pre- 
mium ; no wages. Thomas Dunlop and Sons, Glasgow : 
deposit, £’10 ; wages, £?26. Asiatic Steam Navigation 
Co., Liverpool : deposit, £’24, returnable with 6 per cent, 
interest and pay on being appointed Third Officer (with 
Second Mate’s certificate) ranging from 40 rupees per 
month, rising with the various grades reached. Ellerman 
Lines, Liverpool : £’50, which is returned ; and wages, 
£84. T. B. Hoyden, Liverpool : no premium or wages. 
T. and J. Harrison, Liverpool : deposit, £’20 ; wages, 
£54. British India Steam Navigation Co., I^ondon : 
premium, £52 10s.; wages, £’90. Bucknall Steamship 
Lines: premium, £50; wages, £54 (no premium for 
Worcester and Conway Cadets). Walter Runciman and 
Co. : no premium ; wages, £40. 
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The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. — The Company receives 
into its service, to be trained as Executive Officers, a limited number 
of Cadets from the Training Ships IVorceater and Conway, who are 
indentured to the Company as Cadets for three years. 

To be eligible for a Cadetship a candidate must be not less than 
seventeen years of age, have completed two years* service in the 
Worcester or the Conway, and should hold a first-class extra Certifi- 
cate for Seamanship and School-work. 

The Company do not charge any premium, and on signing inden- 
tures they make a Cadet an allowance of £.30 towards cost of 
uniform, and a further allowance of £20 per annum towards his 
expenses. 

On reaching nineteen years of age, and on the completion of two 
years* service, a Cadet will, if there be a vacancy, and he is con- 
sidered eligible, be rated Supernumerary Officer,’* when his pay 
will be advanced to £40 per annum. 

When at Southampton, C'adets are provided with free accommoda- 
tion — i.ff., hoard and lodging at the Officers’ House. At sea they 
mess with the Junior Officers. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the (Company. 

In addition to the main advantages afforded by the 
Training Ships in supplying a good educational and nauti- 
cal training — which is imperative for the responsible posts 
on the great ocean liners — there are other advantages 
which are worth a parent’s attention. 

ADVANTAGES ATTACHING TO THE ‘‘CONWAY” 
AND “WORCESTER”: 

{a) The King’s Gold Medals. His Most Gracious 
Majesty the King has been pleased to continue to grant 
the Gold Medals awarded annually to the best Cadet of 
the Cimway and of the Worcester by Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria. The medal is awarded to the boy on 
each ship who shows the qualities likely to make the finest 
sailor ; “ these consist of cheerful submission to superiors, 
self-respect and independence of character, kindness and 
protection to the weak, readiness to forgive offence, desire 
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to conciliate the differences of others, and, above all, fear- 
less devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness.’’ 

The following Regulation will, by His Majesty’s com- 
mand, be observed in awarding the prize : 

llie Medal will be open to boys who have been one year on board 
the ship, and have received not less than half the total number of 
marks at the previous Quarterly Examination. The Commander, 
after conferring with the Headmaster, shall select not less than 
three nor more than five of the boys whom he considers to possess 
the qualities for which the prize is given. He shall then submit 
these names to the hoys who have been assembled for the purpose in 
the school, and each boy who has been on board six months (one 
session) previously to the time of distribution, shall then and there 
vote for one of the boys so selected. 

The boy who obtains the highest number of votes shall receive the 
medal. 

(6) The Lords of the Admiralty present annually to 
Cadets on both ships several Commissions as Midshipmen 
in the Royal Naval Reserve, ( adets must be between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age at the date of appoint- 
ment, must be British subjects, possess a first-class certi- 
ficate (covering study and character), and be nominated by 
the Committee of their respective ships to the Admiralty. 

(c) Appointments in the Bengal Pilot Service. — The 
Secretary of State for India in Council selects candidates 
recommended by the Committee of the Conicny or Worceder 
as Leadsman Apprentices for the Bengal Pilot Service. 
The candidates must not be less than eighteen and not more 
than twenty-two years of age, and must produce a Corvway 
or Worceder Board of Trade Certificate, as well as a Board 
of Trade Certificate of competency as Second Mate, and 
must have served at sea not less than three years in a 
sq^uare-rigged sailing vessel of over 200 tons. Each ac- 
cepted candidate will receive a second-class passage to 
Calcutta and an allowance of £20 for outfit. 
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On arriving at Calcutta and reporting himself to the 
Port Officer he will receive Rs. 107 a month. The rupee 
may be reckoned as Is. 4d. 

The following is the pay of the Bengal Pilot Service : 

Junior Leadsman, Rs. 107 a month, rising through the 
various grades to Rs. 1,000 per month as Branch Pilot, 
with eventually a pension and leave on pay. 

Advantages attaching to the ‘‘ Conway ■*’: 

(a) Cadetships for the Royal Naval*College, Dartmouth. 
The following are the regulations : 

1. Six* nominations to ('adetships in the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmoutli, will he granted annually to the C'onu cti/ Training Ship of 
tlie Mercantile Marine. 

2. Shortly before the end of each term, the Committee of the 
Conwaif may nominate two (’adets from their Training Ship for 
admission to the ( allege as a Cadet of the Royal Navy, subject to 
their passing a (|ualifying examination and satisfying the conditions 
specified below. 

Kach ( adet so nominated will be required to pass an examination 
showing that lie lias reached the same general standard of training 
as is reached by Naval C’adets on leaving the Royal Naval (’ollege, 
Osborne. 

3. The examination will be conducted, near the end of each term, 
at the Royal Naval ('ollege, Osborne, and will include tests in 
practical knowledge of the use of tools and workshop processes, 
as well as papers on the subjects dealt with in the Osborne 
<;urriculum. 

The candiilates, if .successful, will be admitted to the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, from the beginning of the term in 
January, May, or September following the examination. 

4. Kach candidate must possess the following ([ualifications : 

[(i) lie must be of very good character and conduct, and in all 
respects lit for entry into 11. M. Navy. 

{b) lie must not be less than 15 years 4 months, nor more than 
15 years 8 months old on April 1 for the May eii^y. 


* This number has been exceeded from time to time. 
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August 1 for the September entry, or December 1 for the 
January entry. 

(c) He must have served in the Training Ship two years — Le.y six 

terms, there being three terms a year. 

(d) He must have spent not less than one-fourth (or the equiva- 

lent of six months) of his two years’ service in practical 
mechanical work under conditions satisfactory to the 
Admiralty. 

(e) Before attending the qualifying examination he must pass the 

medical examination for the Navy, according to the pre- 
scribed regulations. 

5. The following Certificates must be forwarded at the time the 
candidate is nominated : 

(а) (Certificate of birth. 

(б) Certificate of conduct. 

(c) Certificate of ability to swim. 

(d) Certificate of time served in Training Ship. 

(f») C ertificate of time spent in j)ractical mechanical work, 
with particulars of training. 

The name and address of the parent or guardian must also be 
supplied. 

6. The regulations as to the provi.sion by parents or guardians of 
the outfit, the annual contribution of £‘75 per annum while the 
Cadet is at Dartmouth, and the private allowance, after passing out, 
will be the same as those with respect to other Naval Cadets. 

7 . Cadets entering under these regulations will he subject in all 
respects to the same discipline and conditions of servi(‘c as other 
Cadets during their period of training at the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, and will be liable to removal for the same causes. 

Cn passing out they will be treated in the same manner as the 
other Cadets, and will rank according to the time gained and their 
position on the li.st. 

(b) The King’s Prize. — His Majesty the King, with a view 
further to encourage boys of the Conway School to qualify 
themselves for the Cadetships in the Navy, granted by the 
Admiralty, has been plea-sed to declare his intention of 
giving a prize annually to the boys of the Cmiway who 
compete for Cadetships in His Majesty’s Service. The 
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prize will consist of a binocular glass, with a suitable in- 
scription, and a sum of £35 towards the expense of the 
outfit of the boy. It will be open to all boys passing into 
the Royal Navy, and shall be awarded to the boy who 
passes highest in the competition during the year. 

Advantages attaching to the “ Worcester '' : 

The IVorcester does not train boys for Cadetships in the 
Royal Navy, but confines itself to the object for which it 
was founded training Officers for the Merchant Ser- 
vice. It offers unicjue advanttiges in connection with some 
of the great Steam Navigation Companies. 

The 1*. aud (). (ompany are prepared to facilitate the entry 
of a limited number of youths into their sea ser\ice as Executive 
Officers by passing them throug-h a preliminary training in the 
IVorcester^ on the following favourable conditions : 

The ( ’ompany will, in the c«ase of candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to *32^ guineas 
per annum, of the Worenter fees during a period not exceeding 
three years. 

The C’adets thus appointed may, subsequent to their training on 
board tlie elect to serve three years in a sailing-ship, 

the C’ompany paying the whole of the premium, or they may go 
direct into their .steamers (without premium) as C’adets. 

(’andidates must not be under fifteen yeans of age, and must pass 
Preliminary Examinations to sIioav that they are, for their age, 
sufficiently instructed and in perfect health. 

Form of application may he obtained by addressing — The Secre- 
tary, P. and (). C’ompany, 122, I.*eadeiihall Street, London, E.C. 

When a lad has entered the Service, he can hope to move 
upward as follows : 

After four years’ apprenticeship, if he is seventeen years 
old, he can try to pass the Board of Trade Examination 
for his certificate as Second Mate, 

N.B, — Two years’ training on the Conxoay or Worcester 
will count as one of the four years. 
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After five years at sea, if he is nineteen, he can try for 
his certificate as First Mate. 

After six years at sea, if he is twenty -one, he can try for 
his certificate as Master. 

PAY IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE.— It has been 
difllcult to state the range of pay, because it differs largely 
according to the particular line or company, and according 
to the trade in which they are engaged, but the following 
may be taken as fairly representative : 



Passenger 

Steamers. 



Chief. 

Second. 

Third. 


£ 

C 

£ 

First class 

... 17-25 

14-18 

11-16 per month 

Second class ... 

... 14-18 

1218 

10-11 „ 


Tramp Steamers. 



Chief. 

Second. 

Third. 


C 8. d. 

t 8. d. 

£ 8 d. 

Under 5,000 tons , 

... 12 0 0 

9 0 0 

7 0 0 per month 

5,000 to 8,000 tons 

12 10 0 

9 10 0 

7 10 0 „ 

Over 8,000 tons 

... 13 0 0 

10 0 0 

8 0 0 „ 


Capable Officers can often, on retiring from the sea, 
obtain good posts as Harbour Masters, Lloyd’s Agents, 
Superintendents of Marine, etc. 

Board of Trade Examiners receive from ^£*200 to L’400 a 
year, Nautical Surveyors from 4.^200 to L'600, while Trinity 
House Elder Brethren receive twice as much. We would 
direct the attention of parents to a book, obtainable 
through any bookseller, which gives much useful informa- 
tion about the Mercantile Marine : How to go to Sea 
in the Merchant Service, by Frederick H. Stafford, 
Secretary of the Thames Nautical Training College, 
H.M.S. Worcester, published by James Brown and Son, 
Glasgow, price 2s. 9d. post free. 
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MEDICINE, ETC. 

I. PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

Bekotik deciding on the Medical Profession as the future 
career for a son, it would be well for the parent to consider 
the points for and against such a choice. 

On the one hand, it must be remembered that the 
minimum period of time taken by a candidate to qualify 
for his profession is five years. In some Uni vei*si ties the 
course extends over five and a half years. It is frequently 
stated that the average time taken by students in this 
country to qualify, after allowing for an occasional failure 
along the course, is seven and a half years. The statement 
is undoubtedly an exaggeration, for it exceeds the usual 
time by twelve to eighteen months. Even after this 
lengthy period of probation, if the young doctor wishes 
to do well in the profession, he will spend anything from 
one to three years more in hospital in unreraunerative 
appointments ih order to widen his experience, to acquire 
technical skill, and to enable him to succeed at the higher 
examinations. The question of expense must also be con- 
sidered. It is usually estimated that a student of moderate 
tastes, when hospital fees, examination fees, cost of main- 
tenance, books, etc., have been dealt with, has spent close 
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on c^ljOOO in obtaining a bare qualification. Finally, the 
work of a medical student and of a medical man calls 
for a sound physical constitution. A diligent and in- 
dustrious student finds an increased strain thrown upon 
his health by such uncongenial surroundings as out-patient 
departments and hospital wards. A good deal is said con- 
cerning the harrowing effects of medical training upon the 
“ nerves ’’ ; but it may here be mentioned that it is a most 
exceptional occurrence for a student to faint when, for 
example, he first makes his acquaintance with the operating 
theatre. The necessity of robust health is still more 
apparent in the case of a medical practitioner, particu- 
larly as he advances in years, in view of the liability to be 
called to his work at any time, day or night, in ail weathers 
and seasons, and to be compelled to spend many hours at 
a time in attendance upon an important case. 

On the other hand, the practice of medicine is not with- 
out its attractions. There is hardly any other profession 
which offers rewards with such certainty in return for 
energy and perseverance. A medical man does not in 
these days amass a great fortune ; but if he takes his work 
seriously, he can at least rely upon making a comfoi’table 
income. Moreover, there are rewards which cannot be 
translated into money value, and these are showered in 
profusion upon the conscientious practitioner of medicine 
and surgery. During a busy lifetime he earns the implicit 
confidence, the sincere respect, and the undying gratitude 
of countless numbers of his fellow-beings. ' 

EXAMINATIONS. — To become qualified to practice it 
is obligatory to have passed a Preliminary Examination by 
some examining body recognized by the Medical Council, 
and then, having attained the age of sixteen at least, to 
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go through a five years’ course of training before taking 
the Final Examination. 

Subject to any conditions which may be indicated under 
the various examinations in the list given, the Preliminary 
Examinations recognized by the General Medical Council 
are required to include the following subjects : 

(а) English: Grammar, paraphrasing, composition, 
questions on English history, and geography. 

(б) Latin: Grammar, translation into English from 
unprescribed I^tin books, translation into Latin from 
English. 

(c) Mathematics: Arithmetic, algebra (including easy 
quadratic etjuations, geometry (including the subject- 
matter of Euclid, Books I., II., and III.) and simple 
deductions. 

{(1) One of the following subjects : 

(1) Greek grammar, translation into English from 
unprescribed Greek books, translation into Greek 
from English ; or — 

(2) A modern language : Syllabus as for Latin. 

The following are the principal recognized Preliminary 
Examinations^ a certificate in any of which will entitle a 
youth to be registered as a medical student, provided it 
covers the subjects mentioned above. The latest syllabus 
of each examination should always be consulted : 

Oxford University. — eJunior Local Examinations (if 
passed before * December 31, 1913). Senior Local Ex- 
aminations (certificates to be endorsed as fulfilling the 
Council’s requirements). Higher Local Examinations 
(certificates to include the required subjects). Responsions. 
Moderations. 

Cambridge University. — Junior, Senior, and Higher 
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Local Examinations under similar conditions to those of 
Oxford. Previous Examination. General Examination. 

Oa^ord and Cambridge Schools Examinations Board . — 
Examination for the Higher Certificate and for the School 
(or leaving) Certificate (the certificates to include the 
required subjects). 

University of London. — Matriculation Examination and 
the Senior School Examination (the certificates in either 
case to include the mjuired subjects). 

Other Universities. — The Matriculation Examinations 
of the Universities of Durham, Manchester’, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, Queen’s University 
(Belfast), and National University of Ireland, under certain 
regulations as to the subjects required. 

Scottish Universities. — Preliminary Examinations of the 
Joint Board of Examiners of the Scottish Universities. 

University of Dublin. — Junior Freshman Term Examina- 
tion (exclusive of trigonometry). Special Preliminary Ex- 
aminations held in March. .Junior Exhibition Examina- 
tion under certain regulations as to marks obtained. Ex- 
aminations for the first, second, or fourth year in Arts 
(certificates to be signed by the Medical Registrar of the 
University). 

Other Examinaiions. — Leaving Certificate Examination 
of the Scottish Education Department (certificate to 
include the required subjects). Middle Grade and Senior 
Grade Examinations of the Intermediate Education Board 
of Ireland and Senior Certificate Examinations of the 
Central Welsh Board (certificates in each case to include 
the required subjects). In addition to the above, the 
Matriculation Examinations of the chief Colonial Univer- 
sities, and certain Examinations of European Universities, 
the Egyptian Government, etc. 
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Attendance at a medical school is not necessary for any 
of the Preliminary Examinations. Almost all public and 
secondary schools now arrange their curriculum with a view 
to one or more of these examinations. 

The London Matriculation Examination offers special 
advantages, as it is also the first step to a London medical 
degree as opposed to a diploma, a matter of moment, 
as the status of an M.D. is considerably higher than 
that of one who has not that distinction. Exemption 
from the I^ondon Matriculation can now be obtained 
through the Oxford or Cambridge ISenior Local Exami- 
nation. 

Having been registered, the medical student has at 
least five years'* training ahead of him, and whatever 
degree or diploma he intends to acquire, he has three 
main examinations to pass. The candidate is allowed to 
take his Preliminary Scientific or First Professional Exami- 
nation at the end of one yeaFs study, the subjects being 
chemistry, physics, and biology. After a further course 
of two years" tuition, he will enter for his Intermediate 
or Second Professional Examination in the subjects of 
anatomy, physiology, and pharmacology. For these two 
examinations attendance at a recognized medical school 
is necessary. The remainder of his course he spends in 
‘‘ walking the hospitals,"" preparing for his Third or Final 
Professional Examination in the subjects of medicine, 
surgery, midwifery, etc. 

Broadly sneaking, there are three courses open to him 
according to the kind of qualification he proposes to 
obtain. Whether (1) a medical degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge; (2) a medical degree at London or some 
other University; or (3) the diploma granted by the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons M.R.C.S, and 
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L. R.C.P. of London, L.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. of Edin- 
burgh, and L.F.P.S. of Glasgow). 

The difference between a degree and a diploma is of no 
small importance ; a young fellow at the Universities 
forms friendships with able men who intend to enter other 
professions, and these friendships are valuable to him in 
after-life ; thus the graduate has, as a rule, a better stand- 
ing socially and professionally, and this advantage should 
be carefully considered at the outset. The degree course 
is harder, and thus the advantage of having the letters 

M. D. to one’s name is not merely sentimental. Moreover, 
it frequently happens that the University man takes the 
examinations of the Joint Board of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and the Royal College of Physicians as well as 
those for his degree ; his work is thus twice tested, and 
his capacity doubly guaranteed. Opinion may differ as 
to the comparative value of an M.D. degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge or London. The London degree, as a test of 
ability, perhaps comes first ; but the degree of the older 
Universities has a higher value .socially. It has also its 
influence in deciding the voting for public appointments 
in connection with hospitals, the holding of which is often 
so essential a factor of future succe.ss. The medical degree 
of the Scotch Universities, especially those of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, have a very high reputation, and here 
students of Scottish birth, or those who have been two 
years in attendance after the age of fourteen at schools or 
institutions under inspection of the Scotch Education 
Department, may, subject to certain conditions, avail 
themselves of the help offered under the Carnegie Trust. 
Dublin, Durham, and the Universities of Leeds, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and Wales 
attract many students.. 
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COST OF COXTRSE. — As to expense, the Oxford or 
Cambridge degree will cost about <£*1,000, that of London 
<£900, while expenses at the other Universities will range 
from ,£500 to <£*700. The expenses of an ordinary student 
at a London hospital, who desires to take the qualifica- 
tion of the diploma of the Conjoint Board, will be much 
the same as if he were aiming at the London University 
degree, 

DETAILS — Oxford or Cambridge Degree Course. — This 
involves thiee years'* residence at the University, and re- 
maining at school probably till eighteen or nineteen. At 
the end of three years the student will have taken his B. A. 
(ill Natural Science), which is necessary before proceeding to 
a degree in the higher faculty of medicine But during 
that period he will take examinations in preliminary and 
intermediate science for his M.B., and then join a medical 
school attached to a hospital in London or elsewhere as a 
third year student, and take two years in pieparing for 
his final. 

The expenses of the period spent at the University may 
often be materially decreased by the securing of suitable 
scholarships or studentships, '^fhe Tancred Studentship, 
for instance, at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge^ 
tenable under certain conditions for eight years, and 
awarded to medical students who are in need of help in 
providing the funds for their University career, is of the 
value of about £72 per annum. Particulars with regard 
to this studentship may be obtained from George Edgar 
Frere, Esq., Lincoln'’s Inn Fields, London. 

In the subsequent period of his training, spent in a 
London hospital, his expenses in the matter of fees will 
vary from ^0 to oP80 for the two years. Here, again^ 
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the cost can be materially reduced by securing one of the 
numerous scholarships open to University candidates. 

ScHOLAiisHiPs Open to University Candidates. 

St. Bartholomew's, three University Scholarships of £20 to £50. 

St. George% two University Scholarships of £50 and 70 guineas. 

Guy's, three University Scholarships of £50 to £120. 

King's College, two University Scholarships of £50 and £20. 

London, one University Scholarship of 50 guineas. 

St. Mary's, two University Scholarships of 50 guineas each. 

Middlesex, one University Scholarship of £50. 

St. Thomas’s, one University Scholarship of £50. 

University College, two University Scholarships of80 guineas each. 

Westminster, two University Scholarships of £50 each. 

The examination.s for these scholarships are up to the 
standard of the intermediate science examination which 
has already been reached, and details concerning them 
may be obtained from the Deans of the various schools. 

London Degree Course. — Those who take this generally 
join one of the London Medical Schools, at which the 
expenses for tuition vary from 120 to 150 guineas for 
the whole course, the necessary books and instruments 
about 20 guineas, special classes dC25 to oC30, and examina- 
tion fees £25 for M.B. If a student also goes in for the 
diploma course, he will have to pay further fees amounting 
to 40 guineas. Particulars with regard to the advantages 
offered to students by some of the leading medical schools 
will be found in the next two sections. 

Diploma Course. — Here the examination fees are 
higher than for a degree — viz., £4i2 — but since the diploma 
course is shorter, and as the ordinary work of the medical 
schools is sufficient without special classes, the actual 
expenditure of those who seek a diploma is less than of 
those who gain a degree. Board and lodging vary : 
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rooms alone range from 12s. 6d. a week upwards, with 
board included from 30s. to 50s. Sometimes practitioners 
are willing to board and lodge a student for about two 
guineas a week. Or the student may join a residential 
college attached to a hospital, paying one guinea a week 
for board, and from 14s. to 18s. for rooms. There is, 
however, only accommodation for a few at these colleges, 
and early application for admission is necessary. 

LONDON MEDICAL SCHOOLS.— lA the case of a clever 
boy who has done well at school, there are many oppor- 
tunities of lessening expenses at the London Medical 
Schools. Special attention may be drawn to the following 
well-known institutions. 

St, Bartholomew's Hospital, — ^This is one of the oldest 
hospitals in London, and will attract many students for 
its old traditions. Additions have recently been made 
both to the school and hospital. The ecjuipment has thus 
been brought thoroughly up-to-date. There are live 
entrance scholarships, ranging in value from £50 to =£^150, 
and also numerous prizes for students. 

Charing Cross ^ St, George\ King's College^ and West^ 
minster Hospitals. — These four smaller hospitals have a 
joint school for the first three years’ course at King’s 
College, Strand (University of London Laboratories). 
This action on their part marks an onward step in the 
concentration of medical education in London, and should 
prove of imniense service to the profession. At these four 
hospitals, where classes are small, more individual attention 
is perhaps paid to students than in the larger ones. They 
are generous in the matter of entrance scholarships. 

Gtii/s Hospital. — This hospital is well known, both for 
the standard of its teaching and for the prowess of its 
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students in athletics, this latter fact no doubt attracting 
many students* It boasts of a residential college with 
accommodation for fifty students. Entrance scholarships 
of <£*100 and £50 are offered for competition each year. 

London Hospital. — This famous hospital offers excep- 
tional opportunities for experience, possessing as it does 
the largest out-patient department in the kingdom. 
Owing to the large number of students, the school’s 
interests in athletics are both varied and good. There 
are several entrance scholarships offered, and numerous 
prizes for students in the school. 

St. Mary's Hospital. — St. Mary’s is deservedly famous 
as the home of the vaccine treatment for diseases. It is 
situated near the Great Western Railway terminus at 
Paddington, and has a large number of accidents to treat. 
TTie school authorities are liberal in regard to the number 
and value of the entrance scholarships offered, 

Middlesex Hospital. — The recent erection of Cancer 
Research Laboratories and Wards has enabled the 
Middlesex to take a leading part in the investigation of 
that dread disease. The hospital also affords good experi- 
ence in other branches of the profession. As in all the 
London hospitals, several entrance scholarships are awarded 
annually. 

St. Thoma£s Hospital. — This fine building is pleasantly 
situated on the south side of Westminster Bridge, and 
overlooks the Thames and the Houses of Parliament. It 
is known in London as the home of Univei-sity men, and 
prepares more students for Oxford and Cambridge degrees 
than any other London hospital. There are several 
entrance scholarships for competition. 

University College Hospital. — The preliminary and in- 
termediate science courses are here taken at the University 
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of London Laboratories, opposite the hospital in Gower 
Street. The hospital is famous for much good and original 
work. The hospital buildings are modern and extensive 
structures. Scholarships on ‘‘Arts"’ subjects are awarded 
each year. 

PEOVINCIAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS.— There are several 
provincial schools where the teaching is excellent, and the 
training much the same as in the London schools. Living 
expenses in the provinces, it must be remembered, are 
less than in London. The reputation of the London 
schools, however, makes it desirable to attend them if 
possible. 

The following are the best known provincial medical 
schools : 

Glcusgoxc . — The great majority of students in Glasgow 
take their hospital course at the Western Infirmary (600 
beds), or at the Royal Infirmary (673 beds). Glasgow 
also boasts of one of the most up-to-date Maternity 
Hospitals in the United Kingdom. TUie Medical School 
here offers several advantages : it is cheap, and few men 
take more than five years to complete the course. The 
number of students is small compared with the material 
at their disposal, and there are no less than thirty 
“House Appointments,” which are made half-yearly. 
Providing a student has a home for the vacations, the 
whole five years should not cost more than .£^500 to 

i'eoo. 

University of Durham — College of Medicine^ Nexocastle- 
on-Tyne . — This institution offers many advantages to 
medical students, and is well known for the excellence of 
its arrangements. There are thirteen scholarships and 
prizes of Durham University open to students at the 
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College. For further particulars, application should be 
made to the Secretary. 

University of Bristol . — This school, through its con- 
nection with several large hospitals, enables students to 
obtain a wide and varied experience. For particulars, 
apply to the Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

Leeds University . — The medical school in this University 
is splendidly equipped, and is rapidly gaining a prominent 
place amongst the British Schools of Medicine. 

Degrees of Other Universities . — There are other degree 
courses which may be taken, the fees for which vary 
slightly. Students, for example, who take the Durham 
course attend the College of Medicine at Newcastle, above 
referred to ; the examination fee is 25 guineas. 

In Scotland the largest number of medical scholarships 
is given at Edinburgh, where the Faculty of Medicine has 
a full curriculum in medicine and surgery ; four degrees 
are conferred by the University, and they qualify for 
practice throughout His Majesty’s dominions, and for 
admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical 
Services in the United Kingdom. The scholarships at 
Edinburgh are available for three or four years, ranging 
in value from £25 to J’lOO a year, a considerable number 
(from £20 to £28) being held for one year, and competed 
for among students at the different stages of the medical 
course. Graduates in medicine have the opportunity of 
competing for some ten scholarships or prizes, varying 
from to <£’153 in value. 

At Aberdeen there are seven bursaries of from £7 to 
£22, tetiable for three or four years, and at Glasgow they 
range from J’lb lOs. to £35, and are held for one, two, 
three, or four years. 

At Liverpool University there is also an excellent 
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medical school, which includes departments for the study 
of Tropical Medicine, Public Health, and Comparative 
Pathology. There is a residential hall for students. 

There are numerous scholarships, exhibitions, and 
fellowships, as well as other special grants and prizes. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Registrar. 

There are also well-known medical schools at other 
Universities — t\g.^ Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, 
Dublin, and Wales — all of which have their own scholar- 
ships and bursaries. The calendars of Ihese schools should 
be consulted for further particulars. 

After qualification, if time and means permit, a further 
course of study at a Continental medical school is very 
advantageous, and for the more brilliant there are re- 
search scholarships attainable at most London hospitals 
of about :JP100 in value. But these are few, and most 
men require to begin making a living at once. For 
beginners there are annual appointments as House 
Surgeon or Physician in London hospitals and provincial 
infirmaries, which bring valuable experience. For a year 
or two it is not unusual to obtain a surgeoncy on 
board ship, particularly on the great liners to America or 
the East ; this is only advisable for a brief period, as it 
does not lead to much. In our chapter on “ The Army,**** 
we have dealt with the splendid opportunities offered to 
able men in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and in our 
chapter on The Navy,”*’ with the equally attractive post 
of Naval Surgeon. The competition is severe, and a 
special examination must be taken ; but the pay is good 
and a pension secure. 

PROSPECTS. — ^The great majority of men must, of 
course, go into general practice, the prospects of which 
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depend greatly on the talents developed in the course of 
training. 

Speaking generally, the present is a good time for enter- 
ing the profession. During recent years the number of 
those entering it has been reduced to such an extent as 
to cause considerable anxiety to the Medical Faculty at our 
Universities. Moreover, there are now more openings for 
the beginner than have previously existed, while he has 
not, since about 1897, to enter into competition with the 
unqualified assistant. Official posts of all kinds have been 
and are rapidly increasing. These include not only further 
appointments for medical officers of health, but those for 
the medical inspection of school children, for referees 
under the Compensation Act, and latterly appointments 
for tuberculosis officers. The National Insurance Act has 
added a considerable number of patients to the practice of 
most general practitioners, so that many men who were 
formerly able to cope with their work single-handed are 
now compelled to seek a partner or to employ an assistant. 
As a result, there is a serious dearth of candidates for such 
poorly-paid posts as House Surgeon or House Physician to 
provincial hospitals, and the salaries obtainable by assist- 
ants have increased in some cases by 100 per cent, during 
the last year. The minimum weekly salary earned by a 
locum tenens has been for several years past four guineas, 
with residence and travelling expenses. This year, how- 
ever, the salary has ranged from five to ten guineas 
weekly with similar emoluments. The annual income of 
assistants in general practice varies at present between 
<^250 and i?300 as against £150 and £W0 a little more 
than a year ago. Corresponding alterations are seen, too, 
in the offers of steamship and asylum services. When the 
young medical man wishes to set up in practice for him- 
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self, some capital is very desirable to enable him to pur- 
chase a partnership in, or the succession to, an already 
established practice. If this is impossible, he must begin 
humbly on his own account, and work hard, and wait. 
The able man, if he shows judgment in choosing a locality 
which is not already over-supplied with doctors, will in a 
year or two win recognition, and secure a comfortable 
income. 

The man who has the ability and the means to specialize 
in some branch — in surgery, skin di^ases, eye diseases, for 
example — should certainly do so. Hut it must be re- 
membered that the making of a specialist is a slow and 
costly process, for, after (jualification, he must spend years 
in training for his particular department, and must be 
possessed of sufficient ability to be elected on the staft* of 
a hospital, and to pass one or more of the higher examina- 
tions. There can be no doubt that the ultimate result is 
worth the eftbrt, for the specialist obtains higher fees and 
has more leisure time at his disposal than has the general 
practitioner. 

As stated in the foregoing pages, there is a constantly 
increasing number of public appointments offered by 
municipal bodies. The salary obtained in such posts 
may be exceeded by an enterprising man in private 
practice ; but the income is secure, the hours of work are 
usually limited to the day-time, and many of them carry 
good pensions. 

For a young man of clear head and strong will, with a 
tender but courageous heart, there can be no profession 
wider in its blessing and nobler in its aim than that of 
the Physician or Surgeon. 
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Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for 
Admission to His Majesty’s Indian Medical Service. 

The advantages offered to the young medical man by 
the Indian Medical Service are so substantial, and the 
opportunities of usefulness so wide, that it may be well to 
give details of this attractive service. 

1. The Regulations are those in force at the present time. Tliey 
are subject to any alterations that may be determined on. 

2. Candidates must be natural-born subjects of Ilis Majesty, ot 
European or East Indian descent, of sound bodily health, and, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State for India in Council, in all 
respects suitable to hold commissions in the Indian Medical Service. 
They may be married or unmarried. They must possess, under the 
Medical Acts in force at the time of their appointment, a registrable 
qualification to practice both medicine and surgery in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Candidates for the January examination in each year must be 
between twenty-one and twenty-eight years of age on P^ebruary 1 
in that year, and candidates for the July examination must be 
between twenty-one and twenty-eight years on August 1 . 

3. They must subscribe and send in to the Military Secretary, 
India Office, Westminster, so as to reach that address by the date fixed 
in the advertisement of the examination^ a declaration according to 
specified form. 

4. This declaration must be accompanied by the following 
documents ; 

(a) Proof of age either by Registrar-Generars certificate, or, 
where such certificate is unattainable, by the candidate\s own 
statutory declaration, forms for which can be obt^iined at the India 
Office, supported, if required by the Secretary of State, by such 
evidence as he may consider satisfactory. A certificate of baptism 
which does not afford proof of age will be useless. 

[iV.B . — In the case of Natives of India it will be necessary for a 
candidate to obtain a certificate of age and nationality issued under 
G.G,0, No, Jffly dated May 22, 1903, Military (Medical) Department,’] 

(h) A recommendation and certificate of moral character from 
two responsible persons — not members of the candidate's own family 
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— to the effect that he is of regular and steady habits, and likely in 
every respect to prove creditable to the Service if admitted. 

(e) A certificate of having’ attended a course of instruction for 
not less than three months at an ophthalmic hospital^ or the 
ophthalmic department of a general hospital, which course shall 
include instruction in the errors of refraction. 

(d) Some evidence of having obtained a registrable qualification. 

(e) Any European educated in India, and every native of that 
country, will be required to produce a certificate signed by the 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, that he is a suitable 
person to hold a commission in the Indian Medical Service. 

o. The Secretary of State for India reserves the right of deciding 
whether the candidate may be allowed to compete for a commission 
in His Majesty’s Indian Medical Service. 

G. The physical fitness of each candidate will be determined by a 
Board of Medical Officers, who are required to certify that his 
vision is sufficiently good to enable him to pass the tests* laid down 
by the Regulations, 

Every candidate must also be free from all organic disease, and 


* These are as follows ; 

1. S(|uiut, or any morbid condition of the eyes or of the lids of 
either eye liable to the risk of aggravation or recurrence, will cause 
the rejection of the candidate. 

2. The examination for determining the acuteness of vision in- 
cludes two tests : one for distant, the other for near, vision. The 
Army test types will be used for the test for distant vision, without 
glasses, except where otherwise stated below, at a distance of 
20 feet ; and Snellen’s Optotypi for the test for near vision without 
glasses, at any distance sele(!ted by tlie candidate. Each eye wdll 
be examined separately, aiid the lids must be kept wide open during 
the test. The candidate must be able to read the tests without 
hesitation in ordinary daylight. 

3. A candidate possessing acuteness of vision, according to one 
of the standards herein laid down, will not be rejected on account 
of an error of refraction, provided that the error of refraction, in 
the following cases, does not exceed the limits mentioned — viz, : 
(ci) in the case of myopia, that tlie error of refraction does not 
exceed 2 o D ; {h) that any correction for astigmatism does not 
exceed 2*5 I) ; and, in the case of myopic astigmatism, that the total 
error of refraction does not exceed 2*5 D. 

N.B. — In all otlier respects candidates for these two branches of 
the Service must come up to the standard of physical requirements 
laid down for candidates for commissions in the army. 
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from coustitutioual weakness^ or other disability likely to unfit him 
for military service in India. More detailed regulations as to the 
physical requirements will be forwarded on application.* 

7. Candidates who pass the physical examination will be required 
to pay a fee of £1 before being permitted to compete. 

8. On proving possession of the foregoing qualifications, 
the candidate will be examined by the Examining Board 
in the following subjects, and the highest number of marks 

obtainable will be distributed as follows : 

t Marks 

(1) Medicine, including Therapeutics ... 1,200 

(2) Surgery, including diseases of the eye ... 1,200 

(8) Applied Anatomy and Physiology ... 600 

(4) Pathology and Bacteriology ... ... 900 

(5) Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 

♦ Children ... ... ... ... 600 

(6) Materia Medica, Pharmacology, and "lexi- 

cology ... ... ... ... ... 600 

* Candidates may, if they wish it, undergo a Preliminary Examina- 
tion by the Medical Board, which meets at the India Office every 
Tuesday under the following conditions : 

(a) Applications must be addressed to the Under Secretary of 
State, India Office, Whitehall, London, accompanied by a fee of 
two guineas. 

(h) Candidates must pay their own travelling ex])enses. 

(c) C’andidates considered to be unfit by the Medical Board at 
this Preliminary Examination are not bound to accept its opinion, 
but may, at their own risk, continue their studies, with the know- 
ledge that they will have to submit themselves for a Final Medical 
Examination by tlie Medical Board prior to the examination. 

{d) On the other hand, it must he distinctly understood that the 
Preliminary Examination by the Medical Board is held solely for the 
candidate's information, and that, if after that ex'amination he is 
reported to be apparently lit, he has not on that account any claim 
to be accepted as physically fit when he presents himself for the 
Final Medical Examination, upon which alone his acceptance or 
rejection will depend. Candidates may be considered fit for the 
Service at the Preliminary Examination, but may be found at the 
Final Examination to be unfit, either on account of some physical 
defect which did not exist or passed undetected at the Preliminary 
Examination, or for other reason. 
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N.B. — The examination in medicine and surgery will be in part 
practical, and will include operations on the dead body, the applicA; 
tion of surgical apparatus, and the examination of medical and 
surgical patients at the bedside. 

No syllabus is issued in the subjects of the examination, but it 
will be conducted so as to test the general knowledge of the candi- 
date in all subjects. 

No candidate shall be considered eligible who shall not hav^ 
obtained at least one-third of the marks obtainable in each of the 
above subjects, and one-half of the aggregate marks for all the 
subjects. 

For the Clinical Examinations each ‘candidate should provide 
himself with note book, pencil, stethoscope, and ophthalmoscope. 

9. Having gained a place at the Entrance Examina- 
tion, the successful candidates will be commissioned as 
Lieutenants on probation, and will be granted about a 
month’s leave. They will then be required to attend two 
successive courses of two months each at the Royal Army 
Medical (College and at Aldershot respectively. 

The course at the Royal Army Medical College will 
be in — 

(1) Hygiene. 

(2) Military and 'IVopical Medicine. 

(3) Military Surgery. 

(4) Pathology of diseases and injuries incidental to 

military and tropical service. 

(5) Military Medical Administration. 

The course at Aldershot will include instruction in — 

(1) Internal Economy. 

(2) Army Service Corps subjects. 

(3) Hospital Administration. 

(4) Stretcher and Ambulance Drill. 

(5) Equitation. 

(6) Map reading. 
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At the end of each course they will be examined in the 
•subjects taught, and in order to qualify, each Lieutenant 
on probation must obtain 50 per cent, of the total maxi- 
mum marks. A Lieutenant on probation who fails to 
qualify in either of these examinations will be liable to 
removal from the service, but may be allowed to undergo 
both courses again, if specially recommended, and should 
he then qualify in both, he will be placed at the bottom 
of the list and his commission post-dated. Should he 
again fail in either examination, his commission will not 
be confirmed. A Lieutenant on probation specially 
allowed a second trial will receive no pay in the interval 
between the first and second periods of instruction. 

A Lieutenant on probation who is prevented by sickness 
from attending the examinations at the conclusion of the 
courses of instruction may be permitted to go through 
them again or be granted a special examination. Ilis 
pay when granted sick leave is governed by paragraph 12. 

10. The candidate’s commission as Lieutenant will bear the date 
on which the result of the examination is announced, but his rank 
will not be gazetted until he has passed the Final Examination, held 
at the conclusion of his period of instruction. 

11. From the day on which the result of the examination is 
announced, Lieutenants on probation will receive an allowance of 
14s. per diem (except under the provisions of paragraphs 12 and 15) ; 
and during the period of instruction they will be provided with 
quarters, or, when quarters are not provided, witli the usual allow- 
ances of a subaltern in lieu thereof, to cover all costs of mainten- 
ance. ITiey will be required to provide themselves with uniform 
(viz., the regulation undress uniform and the mess dress of a Lieu- 
tenant of the Indian Medical Service, as described in Indian Army 
Regulations, vol. vii., with Sam Browne belt; a detailed list of 
the articles of uniform required will be sent to the successful 
candidates). 

12. A Lieutenant on probation who is granted sick leave before 
the completion of his course of instruction and final admission to 
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the Service will receive pay at the rate of 10s. 6d. a day for the 
period of his sick leave (see also paragraph 4 of the attached 
memorandum). 

18. Candidates will be required to conform to such rules of 
discipline as may from time to time be laid down. 

14. A Lieutenant who, within a reasonable period before the date 
at which he would otherwise sail for India, furnishes proof of his 
election to a Resident Appointment, or to a preliminary appoint- 
ment leading in due course to a Resident Appointment at a 
recognized civil hospital, may be seconded for a period not exceeding 
one year from the date on wliich he takes up such appointment, 
provided that he joins it within three m<triths of passing his Final 
Examination, and that he holds himself .ii readiness to sail for 
India within fourteen days of the termination of the appointment. 
While seconded he will receive no pay from Indian funds, but his 
service towards promotion, increase of pay, and pension, will reckon 
from the date borne on his commission. 

In special cases permission may be granted to Lieutenants to 
delay their departure for India, in order to sit for some further 
Medical Examination. Lieutenants remaining in England under 
such circumstances will receive no pay for any period beyond two 
months from the date of leaving the Royal Army Medical College, 
unless the period elapsing before tlie day on which the majority of 
the Lieutenants of the same seniority sail to India exceeds two 
montlis, in which case Lieutenants allowed to remain in England 
will receive pay up to that day. In such cases pay will recommence 
on the day of embarkation for India. 

All the provisions of this clause are subject to the general 
exigencies of the Service. 

15. Before the commission of a Lieutenant on probation is con 
firmed, he must be registered under the Medical Acts in force at 
the time of his appointment. 

16. Officei’s appointed to the Indian Medical Service 
will be placed on one list, their position on it being 
determined by the combined results of the Preliminary 
and Final Examinations. They will be liable for military 
employment in any part of India ; but with a view to 
future transfers to civil employment, they will stand 
posted to one of the following civil areas : 
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(1) Madras and Burma. 

(2) Bombay, with Aden. 

(3) Upper Provinces — United Provinces, Punjab, 

and Central Provinces. 

(4) Lower Provinces — Bengal, and Eastern Bengal 

and Assam. 

The allocation of officers to these areas of employment will be 
determined upon a consideration of all the circumstances, including, 
as far as possible, the candidate's own wishes. 

Officers transferred to civil employment, though ordinarily 
employed within the area to which they may have been assigned, 
will remain liable to employment elsewhere, according to the 
exigencies of the Service. 

17. Candidates who have been specially employed in consequence 
of a national emergency, either as an officer, or in a position usually 
hlled by an officer, will be allowed, under certain circumstances, to 
reckon such service towards pension. 

Examinations for admission to the Service are held twice in the 
year, usually in January and July. 

N.B. — The exact date of the next examination, and the number 
of appointments, will be notified in the newspapers in due 
course. 

Candidates will be supplied, on application, with copies of the 
papers set at previous examinations. 


POSITIOSr OF OFFICERS IN I.M.S. 

Memorandum Regarding the Position of Officers 
appointed. 

1. This memorandum is based upon the Regulations in force at 
the present time. They are subject to any alterations that may be 
determined on. 

PASSAGE TO INDIA. 

2. Officers on appointment are, when possible, provided with 
passage to India by troop transport ; when such accommodation is 

. not available, passage at the public expense is provided by private 
steamer, or a passage allowance granted if preferred. 
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3. Any officer who may neglect or refuse to proceed to India if 
ordered to do so within two months from the date of terminating 
his course of instruction, or within fourteen days of the termination 
of his hospital appointment, if the Secretary of State for India has 
permitted him to hold one, will be considered as having forfeited 
his commission, unless special circumstaiu es shall, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of State in Council, justify a departure from this 
regulation. 

PAY PREVIOUS TO ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 

4. The rate of pay drawn by Lieutenants ‘of the Indian Medical 
Service previous to arrival in India is laid dovn in paragraphs 11, 
12, and 14 of the Regulations. A Lieutenant who is detained by 
illness in this country will be paid at the rate of £260 a year from 
the date on which he would otherwise have embarked until the date 
of embarkation, and at the rate of 14s. a day during the voyage to 
India. (For rates subsequent to their landing in India, see para- 
graphs 10, 17, Id, and 19.) 

Pay under the Regulations referred to above is issued in this 
country up to the date of embarkation, and an advance of two 
months' pay at tlie same rate is also made prior to embarkation, 
which is adjusted in India in accordance with the rate laid down in 
paragraph 10. 

GRADES AND PRECEDENCE. — 5. The grades of 
Officers in the Indian Medical Service are six in number 
— viz. : 

(1) Surgeon-General (ranking as Major-General).* 

(2) Colonel. 

(3) Lieutenant- Colonel. 

(4) Major^ 

(5) Captain. 

(6) Lieutenant. 

* The Director-General, Indian Medical Service, will rank either 
as Major-General or Lieutenant-General, as may be decided in each 
case by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
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PROMOTION. 

6. A Lieutenant’s Commission dates from the day on which the 
result of the examination at which he is admitted is announced. 

7. A Lieutenant is promoted to Captain on completion of three 
years^ full-pay* service from date of first commission, but after 
eomjdeting eighteen months^ service, and before promotion to the 
rank of Captain, he will be required to pass an examination in 
military law and military medical organization, the result of which 
may affect his promotion. 

8. A Captain is promoted to Major on oompletioii of twelve years’ 
JPull-pay * service, but this promotion is accelerated by six months 
in the case of officers who fulfil certain specified conditions. 

9. A Major is promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel on completion 
of eight years’ full-pay* service in the rank of Major. 

10. All promotions from the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel to that 
of Colonel, and from the rank of Colonel to that of Surgeon- 
General, are given by selection for ability and merit. 

11. On appointment as Honorary Physician or Honorary Surgeon 
to His Majesty, an officer below the rank of Colonel is promoted to 
that rank, remaining supernumerary until absorbed. 

12. For distinguished service in the field an officer of the Indian 
Medical Service may receive special promotion. 

TENURE OF OFFICE IN ADMINISTRATIVE GRADES. 

13. llie tenure of office of Surgeon-Generals and Colonels is 
limited to five years. 

14. Colonels, if not disqualified by age, arc eligible either for 
employment for a second tour of duty in tlie same gra<le, or for 
employment in the higher grade of Surgeon-General by promotion 
thereto. 

15. Absence on leave in excess or eight months during a five 
years^ tour of duty involves forfeiture of appointment. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES.t 

16. Tlie following are the monthly rates of Indian pay drawn by 
officers of the Indian Medical Service from the date of their arrival 
in India ; 

* See, however, paragraph 41. 

t Note to paragraphs 16 to 20. — Under present arrangements, 
officers of the Indian Medical Service who are not .statutory natives 
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Rank. 


Lieutenant 
Captain ... 

Captain, after five years’ service .. 
Captain, after seven years’ service.. 
Captain, after ten years’ service 
Major 

Major, after fifteen years’ service .. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel, after twenty 
five years’ service 

Lieutenant-Colonel, specially se 
lected for increased pay 


Unemployed 

Pay. 

Grade Pay. 

Staff Pay. 

In Officiating 
Medical Charge 
of a Regiment. 

In Permanent 
Medical Charge 
of a Regiment 
( 2 . 6 ., Grade 

Pay + Staff Pay). 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

420 

350 

150 

425 

600 

475 

400 

150 

475 

560 

475 

450 

150 

525 

600 

— 

.500 

150 

575 

650 

— 

550 

1.50 

(525 

700 

— 

060 • 

160 

725 

800 

— 

750 

150 

825 

900 

— 

1)00 

350 

1,075 

1,250 

— 

900 

100 

1,100 

l.ilOO 

— 

1,(XX) 

100 

1,200 

1,400 


Notes. — {a) Unemployed pay is drawn by officers of less than 
seven years’ service wdio are not holdiiij^ officiating or substantive 
charge of native regiments. Officers of more than seven years^ 
service draw grade [)ay alone when unemployed. Staff pay is the 
pay of a command, and is drawn in addition to grade pay. 

(6) Horse allowance is granted to oflicers in charge or cavalry 
regiments at the rate of 90 rupees a month to Lieutenant-Colonels 
and Majors, and (50 rupees a month to Captains and Lieutenants. 

17. The principal administrative appointments are held by 
Colonels and Surgeon-! lenerals on the following consolidated 
salaries : 

Colonel (sixteen, some in civil employ), from 1,800 to 2,500 rupees 
per mensem. 

Surgeon-Ceneral, one at 2,200 rupees per mensem. 

Surgeon-General, two at 2,500 rupees per mensem. 

Surgeon-General (The Director-General I.M.S.), one at 3,0(K) 
rupees per mensem. 

receive exchange compensation allowance, to compensate 
them for the fall of the value of the rupee. The allowance consists 
of an addition to their salaries (subject to certain limitations) equal 
to half the difference between their salaries converted at (1) Is. (id, 
the rupee, and (2) the standard Government rate, which has been 
fixed at Is. 4d. the rupee until further notice. 
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18. Specialist pay at the rate of 60 rupees a month is granted to 
officers below the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel who may be appointed 
to certain posts. 

19. No officer^ however employed, can draw more than the grade 
pay of his rank (see paragraph 16) until he has passed the examina- 
tion in Hindustani known as the “Lower Standard.” Failure to 
pass disqualifies an officer, even when holding such substantive or 
officiating charges, from receiving any portion of the staff allowance 
of the appointment. 

20. Surgeon- Generals and Colonels, on vacating office at the 
expiration of five years’ tour of duty, are permitted to draw in India 
an unemployed salary of 1,350 rupees per mensem in the former, 
and 1,000 rupees in the latter case, for a period of six months from 
the date of their vacating office, after which they are placed while 
unemployed on the following scale of pay : 

Surgeon -General. Colonel. 

Per Diem. Per Diem. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

After thirty years’ service on full pay .2 5 0 1 14 0 

After twenty- five years* service on full pay 2 5 0 1 10 0 

After twenty years’ service on full pay, 
or on promotion, should this period of 
service not be completed ... ... 2 0 0 1 80 

PRIVATE PRACTICE. 

21. Except in the administrative grades and in certain special 
appointments, medical officers are not debarred from taking private 
practice, so long as it does not interfere with their proper duties. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

22. A large number of posts in civil employ are ordinarily filled 
up from officers of the Indian Medical Service. Officers are required 
to perform two years’ regimental duty in India before they can be 
considered eligible for civil employment. The principal appoint- 
ments, together with the salaries attached to each, are stated in the 
following table : 

An allowance of 100 rupees per mensem is also at present granted, 
in addition to the above scale, to the Chief Plague Medical Officers 
in certain provinces. 

The^e are also six Chemical Examiners with 800 to 1,650 rupees 
per mensem, and a number of Port Health Officers with 750 to 
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Approximate 
Number of 
Appointments in 
erch Class. 

Salary per Mensem. 


Description of Appointment. 

When held 
by a 

Lieutenant- 

Colonel. 

When held 
by a Major. 

V7hen held 
by a 
Captain. 

When held by 
a Lieutenant. 

Iiispectora-Gcneral of Civil Hoh* 


Rs. 1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

pitals... 

Sanitary Commissioner with 

C 

2,2.^>0-‘2,500 j — 

— 

— 

Government of India ... ... 

1 

2, 000-2, .500 1 — 

— 


luspectors-Gcneral of Fiisoiis 

8 

1,500-2,000 1 — 

— 

— 

Principals of Medical Colleges 

2 

1,050-1,800 L200-l,300 

— 

— 

Professorial AppoiiitmciitH 

23 

1,500-1,0.50 j 1,050-1,150 

800-050 

750 

Sanitary Commissioners .. 

i) 

1,500-1,800 1 — 

— 

— 

Deputy Sanitary Commis.sioneis . 

13 

1,3.50-1,500} 000-1,000 

050-800 

600 

Bacteriological Appojiitmeuts . . 
Superintendents of Central Lunatic 

5 

1,500-1,000 1 1,050-1,150 

700-900 

650 

Asylumb 

Superintendents of First Class 

t) 

1,400-1,550 ! 1,050-1,150 

700-900 

650 

central Gaols ... 

Superintendents of Second Clas.s 

5 

1,400-1,550 . 050-1,050 

700-850 

650 

Central Gaols 

5 

1,300-1,450 1 8.50-050 

000-750 

550 

Civil Surgeoncies (First Clas.s) 

37 

1,300-1,450 ! 850-050 

000-750 

550 

Civil Surgeoncies (Second Class)... 

171 

1,200-1,350 I 750 -850 

500-050 

I 450 

Probationary Chemical Examiner 

1 

— — 

000-750 

1 560 


1 ,950 rupees per mensem, ( )ther appointments of Resident Surgeons 
and Physicians, at hospitals, et<\, are on salaries ranging from 
700 to I,C50 rupees per mensem. There are also a certain number 
of appointments under the Political Department on salaries ranging 
from 450 to 1,450 per mensem, exclusive of local allowances. 

23, Qualified officers of the Medical Service are also eligible for 
appointments in the Assay and Mint Departments. The salaries of 
these appointinents are from (>00 to 2,250 rupees per mensem, 

LEAVE RULES. 

(Paragraphs 25 (2) to 20 applg only to Officers in Military employ,) 

24, Officers of* the Indian Me<lical Service below the rank of 
Oolonel may be granted — 

(1) Privilege leave under such Regulations as may from time to 

time be in force. 

(2) Leave out of India, for no longer period than one year, 

capable of extension to two years’ absence from duty, on 
the following pay ; 
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On first appointment ... ... ... £260 a year 

After the commencement of the tenth year’s 
service for pension ... ... ... £300 a year 

After the commencement of the fifteenth year’s 
service for pension ... ... ... £450 a year 

After the commencement of the twentieth 
year’s service for pension ... ... £600 a year 

After the commencement of the twenty-fifth 
year’s service for pension ... ... £700 a year 

(3) Ijeave in India^ but for the period of one year only, on full 
military pay and half the Staff pay of appointment. 

25. No extension of leave involving absence from duty for more 
than two years^ whether taken in or out of India, can be granted 
except on specially urgent grounds and without pay. 

26. An officer unable on account of the state of his health to 
return to duty within the maximum period of two years^ absence, 
unless he is, under paragraph 25, specially granted an extension of 
leave without pay, is placed on temporary half-pay or the retired 
list, as the circumstances of the case may require. An officer is also 
liable to be placed on half-pay or the retired list should his health 
require an undue amount of leave, whether in or out of India. 

27. Leave may be granted at any time, but solely at the discretion 
of the civil or military authorities in India under whom an officer 
may be serving. 

28. An officer on leave, whether in India or out of India, is 
required to rejoin at once on being recalled to duty, unless certified 
by a Medical Board as unfit to do so. 

29. Officers of the Administrative Grades may be granted one 
period of leave not exceeding eight mouths during their tenure of 
appointment. 

30. Extra furlough may be granted to officers desirous of pursuing 
special courses of study at the rate of one month^s furlough for 
each year’s service up to twelve months in all. 

HONOURkS and rewards. 

31. Officers of the Indian Medical Service are eligible for the 
military distinction of the Order of the Bath, and for other orders, 
British and Indian, and for good service pensions. 

Six of the most meritorious officers are named Honorary Physicians, 
and six are named Honorary Surgeons to His Majesty. 
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EETIEING PENSIONS AND HALF-PAY.— 82. Officers 
of the Indian Medical Service are allowed to retire on the 
following scale of pension, on completion of the required 


periods of service : 


J 

After 17 years’ 

service for 

pension 

Per Annum. 

...^"300 

95 

18 

99 

99 

99 

... 320 

19 

19 

99 

99 

99 

... 360 

99 

20 

99 

99 

99 

... 400 

99 

21 

99 

99 

99 * 

... 420 

99 

22 

99 

99 

99 

... 440 

^9 

23 

99 

99 

99 

460 

99 

24 

99 

99 

99 

... 480 

9> 

25 

99 

99 

99 

... 500 

99 

26 

99 

99 

99 

... 540 

99 

27 

99 

99 

99 

... 580 

99 

271 

99 

99 

99 

... 600 

99 

28 

99 

99 

99 

... 620 

♦ 99 

29 

99 

99 

99 

... 660 

99 

30 

99 

99 

99 

... 700 


33. Service for pension reckons from date of first commission, 
and includes all leave taken under the Rules quoted in paragraphs 24 
to 30 (see also paragraph 41). 

34. A Surgeon-Clcneral, after three years^ active employment in 
that appointment, is entitled to retire upon a pension of £350 per 
annum, in addition to that to which he may be entitled under the 
above scale. 

35. A Colonel is entitled, after three years^ active employment in 
that appointment, to retire upon a pension of £125 per annum, in 
addition to the pension to which he may be entitled under the above 
scale, and after live years of such employment on an additional 
pension of £250 in all. 

36. In each of the above cases stated in paragraphs 34 and 35, 
eight months^ absence on leave is allowed to count towards actual 
service in those grades (see paragraph 30). 

37. A Surgeon-Ceneral or Colonel who has completed his term 
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of service^ and has reverted to British pay (see paragraph 20), may 
reside in Europe, at the same time qualifying for higher pension. 

38. With a view to maintain the efficiency of the 
service, all officers of the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Major are placed on the retired list when they have 
attained the age of fifty-five years ; the Director- Geneial, 
Indian Medical Service, when he has attained the age of 
sixty -two years; and all other Surgeon -Generals and 
Colonels when they have attained the age of sixty years. 
In any special case where it would appear to be for the 
good of the service that an officer should continue in 
employment, he may be so continued, subject in each case 
to the sanction of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 

39. Officers placed on temporary or permanent half pay under 
paragraph 26 are granted half pay at the following rate^ : 


Kate** of Half Pay. 


Under five years’ service 
After live years’ service 
After ten years^ service 
After fifteen years’ service 
Lieutenant-Colonel, under three years’ 
service as su( h 

Lieutenant-C’olonel, over three years’ 
service as such 


Per Diem 

I 

Per Annum 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

0 

6 

0 

109 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 i 

146 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 i 

182 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 1 

246 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 365 

0 

0 

1 

7 

6 

501 

17 

6 


Surgeon-Generals and (’olonels, when in circumstances in which 
other officers would draw half-pay, receive the unemployed pay of 
their rank (see paragraph 20). Officers cannot retire in Indio, on 
half-pay. 

An officer of less than three years’ service, although he may be 
transferred to the half-pay list under the general conditions of 
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transfer, will not be granted any half-pay unless his unfitness has 
been caused by service. 

INVALID PENSIONS. 

40. An officer who has become incapacitated for further service in 
India on account of unfitness caused by duty may, after he has been 
two years on temporary half-pay, be granted an Invalid Pension on 
the following scale : 

Per Annum. 


After sixteen years’ pension service ... ... £272 

After fifteen years* pension service ... ... 262 

After fourteen years^ pension service ’ ... ... 232 

After thirteen years* pension service ... ... 212 

After twelve years^ pension service ... ... 192 


41. Time (not exceeding one year) passed on temporary half-pay 
reckons as service for promotion and pension, in the case of an 
officer placed on half-pay on account of ill-health, contracted in the 
performance of duty, military or civil. 

42. Officers of the Indian Medical Service are liable, after retire- 
ment on pension before completing thirty years* service, to recall to 
military duty in case of any great emergency arising, up to fifty-five 
years of age. 

WOUND PENSIONS. 

43. Officers are entitled to the same allowances on account of 
wounds received in action and injuries sustained through the per- 
formance of military duty, otherwise than in action, as are granted 
to combatant officers of His Majesty’s Indian Military Forces holding 
the corresponding military rank. 

FAMILY PENSIONS. 

44. llie claims to pension of widows and families of officers are 
treated under the provisions of such Royal Warrant regulating the 
grant of pensions to the widows and families of Hritish officers as 
may be in force at the time being. 

46. llie widows and families of officers are also entitled to 
pensions under the Indian Service Family Pension Regulations, 
and subscription under those Regulations, from the date of arrival 
in India, is a condition of appointment, except in the case of natives 
of India, for whom it is optional. 
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IL DENTAL SURGEONS 

A student is required, before the commencement of his 
professional education, to pass the same Preliminary Ex- 
amination as the medical student. We have already given 
a list of the examinations recognized by the General 
Medical Council. His aim will now be to secure the 
diploma of the Licence in Dental Surgery (L.D.S.), and 
he will pass through the following courses : 

1. Two years'* instruction in Dental Mechanics under a 
qualified Dental Surgeon, or in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment of a recognized Dental Hospital. 

2. At least two years’ Professional and Hospital study, 
which will include : 

(a) Practical classes and lectures in the Medical 

School. 

(b) General Hospital Practice. 

(c) Special Dental Lectures and Dental Hospital 

Practice. 

After passing the Preliminary Examination, he will 
begin his professional studies by becoming apprenticed, 
on payment of a premium ranging from <£*50 to £150, to 
a registered Dental Surgeon ; or he can attend a I’ecog- 
nized Dental Hospital. In either case, within fifteen 
days he should register himself at the office of the General 
Medical Council, 299, Oxford Street, l^ondon, W., as a 
Dental Student. Before obtaining his L.D.S. he has now 
three examinations to pass. These are the following : 

1. The Preliminary Science Examination, consisting of 
Part I., Chemistry; Part II., Physics Both subjects 
must be passed at the same time. 
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The examination is held in January, March (or April), 
July, and October each year; and candidates must give 
fourteen days’ clear notice of their intention to sit, to 
F. J. Hallett, Esq., Examination Hall, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, W.C. 

The fee for examination is £S 3s. This examination 
may be taken before entering a Dental School or com- 
mencing apprenticeship, or during either of these periods. 

Before admission to the Examination, candidates must 
produce evidence of having received instruction in Chemis- 
try (180 hours) and in Physics (120 hours) at a recognized 
Institution. These courses need not be completed within 
one year, nor need they run concurrently. 

In view of the above-mentioned conditions it is well for 
parents to exercise due care with regard to the selection 
of a school for their sons, and to see that the laboratory 
equipment of the one they choose is in accordance with 
the requirements of the General Medical Council. 

2, The First Professional Examination. Subjects : 
Mechanical Dentistry and Dental Metallurgy. 

This examination is held in May and November each 
year, and candidates must give twenty-one days’ clear 
notice of their intention to sit to the same address as in 
the case of the Preliminary Science Examination. 

The candidate must produce evidence that he has spent 
two years in mechanical training under a Practitioner or 
in a recognized Dental Hospital ; that he has been 
registered in accordance with the directions given above ; 
and that he has attended in a Dental Hospital or School 
courses of lectures in specified subjects connected with 
Dentistry, including Practical Dental Mechanics. The 
fee for this examination is £2 2s. 

3. The Final, or Second Professional Examination, is 
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divided into two parts, which may be taken either together 
or separately. 

Part I. comprises General Anatomy, Physiology, General 
Pathology, and Surgery. Part II. : Dental Anatomy and 
Physiology, Dental Pathology, and Surgery, and Practical 
Dental Surgery. 

Candidates must give twenty-one days’ clear notice of 
their intention to sit for this examination to the address 
given above. They must have passed four years in 
acquiring professional knowledge subsequently to registra- 
tion, and have attended specified coui’ses of theoretical and 
practical lectures in subjects connected with their pro- 
fession at a recognized Dental Hospital and School. The 
fee for the second Professional Examination is £5 5s. 
(Part I., .P3 3s.; Part II,, ^2 2s.). The examination is 
held in May and November each year. Thei-e is a further 
fee of .PIO 10s. to be paid before the diploma is granted, 
the total fees for the L.D.S. thus amounting to cl?21. The 
fees for the course of Hospital Study will vary according 
to the medical school the student joins, and will be found 
to range from £50 to :P170. Among the recognized 
Dental Schools are those connected with the great 
London Hospitals, and with the Universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol. 

The Royal Dental Hospital of iMudon and School of 
Dental Surgery, situated in Leicester Square, is thoroughly 
equipped, and has some of the foremost Dental Surgeons 
on the staff’. The fees for the two years’ instruction in 
Dental Mechanics and the two years’ Hospital Practice 
and Lectures, as required by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, are £\51 lOs. Students may attend 
the whole or any part of the course. There is an entrance 
scholarship of i?50, and two of i^5, and also scholarships, 
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prizes, and research scholarships open to students of the 
College. Entrance scholarships in Science are oflFered at 
the Royal Dental Hospital, and these ought to prove 
attractive to able boys who are aiming at a thorough 
training in dentistry. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Dean. 

T}ie Edhiburgh Dental Hospital and School is also well 
known, and offers great advantages to the intending Dental 
student. Numerous prizes are competed for annually at 
this school, and a bursary of one yeai**s free Hospital Prac- 
tice is awarded to the student who passes the First Pro- 
fessional Examination with the highest marks. Particulars 
with regard to this Dental school may be obtained upon 
application to the Dean. 

Excellent courses for Dental students are also given at the 
Universities of Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 

A book of questions set at the examination for the 
Licence in Dental Surgery for the last few years may be 
obtained from Messrs. Taylor and Francis, publishers, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Price 6d. each 
year, post free (i^jd. 

While it is true that the training of the L.D.S. is all 
that the Dental Surgeon really requires, that the daily 
work of his profession is chiefly manipulative, and that 
the best manipulators and mechanicians make the most 
successful Dental Surgeons, yet some students take a wider 
view of training, and seek in addition to the L.D.S. the 
double diploma of the Conjoint Board — viz., the L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.) and M.R.C.S. (Eng.). The inclusive fee at the 
leading medical schools for this extended and combined 
course is about 190 guineas. Particulars of several of the 
institutions where such a course can be pursued are to be 
found above. 
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Prospects. — A well-trained man, who is skilful and has 
pleasant manners and a sympathetic nature, has very good 
prospects. An income of <£^400 to £600 is quite common, 
while a Surgeon-Dentist with a good-class connection will 
make <£^1,000 per annum or more. 


III. VETERINARY SURGEONS 

The boy who wishes to be a Veterinary Surgeon should 
have much the same qualifications as the would-be medical 
man, but, in particular, he should have a natural fondness 
for animals. 

To quote a recent number of The Veterinary News : 
^‘To become a successful Veterinary Surgeon a natural 
love for animals and some aptitude for their management 
and control is essential, and if these are clearly lacking 
then we have no hesitation in saying that the choice of the 
veterinary profession will end in something far short of 
success. On the other hand, given this love of animals, 
average ability, and a practical desire to succeed, and there 
are few occupations which can be more interesting and 
varied. . . . The bulk of the veterinary profession is 
made up of the private practitioners in town and country, 
and the majority of those qualifying will no doubt con- 
tinue to join their ranks. This class of work has suffered 
much from the motor-car, but other opportunities have 
opened up, canine practice has grown immensely in im- 
portance, and to the well-qualified all-round practitioner 
there is still open a career of useful work, securing fair 
remuneration.’’ 

The cost of veterinary education is not great, and a 
sum of 100 guineas spread over four years — the normal 
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college course — will cover the fees for tuition and examina- 
tions. 

The profession is not overcrowded, and it presents an 
infinite variety of opportunities for research in the problems 
relating to heredity, parasitology, bacteriology, etc., which 
should appeal to the scientific student. 

Apart from private practice there are many openings 
for qualified men under l^ocal Government Authori- 
ties, and as Inspectors and Assistant-Inspectors under 
the Board of Agriculture, both in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Indian Civil Veterinary Department, and 
the similar departments in our other dependencies 
and colonies, have also an ever-increasing number of 
vacancies. 

COIIBSE OF TRAINING resembles the Medical : the 
student must have passed a Preliminary Examination 
recognized by the Council of the Royal College of Vete- 
rinary Surgeons, which has the right of granting diplomas 
in this branch of the profession. He must be sixteen 
before entering a veterinary college, corresponding to the 
medical school, and the period of training is four years 
at least. There are four examinations to pass, one at the 
end of each year ; if a student fails to pass in any one of 
them, he not only loses time, but must pay a further fee 
of three guineas for each re-examination. Three failures 
at any examination forfeit the right of pupilage. Re- 
gular attendance at lectures, demonstrations, and class 
instructions is essential, as a certificate of such attendance 
is necessary before admission to any examination. The 
annual course begins in October, and it is advisable to 
have passed the preliminary so as to commence study at 
college with the opening of the session. 
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The subjects required for the Preliminary Examinations 
are the same as for the Medical (see pp. 117-118), and, 
practically, the list of examinations, from which one may 
choose, is the same. In particular, the examinations of 
the College of Preceptore, held in London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester, and possibly 
other towns, in March, July, September, and December ; 
and those of the Educational Institute of Scotland, held 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, Liverpool, and Dublin, 
in January, April, July, and September, are recommended. 
Thirty days’ notice of intention to sit is required in the 
case of the College of Preceptors’ Examination, for which 
the fee is cPl 5s. Apply to the Secretary, College of Pre- 
ceptors, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., while for the 
Examination of the Institute five days’ notice is required, 
and the fee, ^^1, must be sent to D. M. Murray, Es(p, 84, 
North Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 

The best-known veterinary colleges are the Royal Vete- 
rinary College, Camden Town, London, N.W., and the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. What was 
formerly the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, has now 
been transferred to Liverpool, and has been incorporated 
in the University of Liverpool ; for particulars apply to the 
Registrar. The fees at the London College, over and 
above the examination fees for the diploma, are an edu- 
cational or entrance fee of eighty guineas, which covers 
the four years, and may be paid in four annual instalments 
of twenty guineas, all in advance, an entrance fee of one 
guineeg and an annual fee of half a guinea to the library. 
Should the student, through failing to pass, have to stay 
beyond the four years, he pays twenty guineas for each 
year or portion of a year. The members of the college 
staff are prohibited from conducting private classes, and 
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no additional fees are charged for any instruction that 
may be necessary to supplement the regular course of 
lectures. 

At the Royal (Dick) College, Edinburgh, the fees are 
somewhat less — viz., a matriculation fee of one guinea, and 
class fees for all subjects and for the full enjoyment of all 
the privileges of the college amount to sixty guineas, pay- 
able in instalments, also in advance. 

The examination fees of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons amount to twenty guineas— i.c., £5 for each of 
the four examinations, and for registration in passing 
the final. 

There are prizes at the veterinary colleges open to 
competition among the students. The most valuable are 
at the London College : four Centenary Prizes of £20 
each given annually to the most efficient student in each 
of the four stages, various small prizes varying from two 
to five guineas, and annual exhibitions, of which due notice 
is given from time to time. 

Rursaries equal in amount to the whole or part of the 
fees and to maintenance allowance are awarded by the 
Committees on Secondary Education of Counties and 
certain Burghs of Scotland to students intending to enter 
on a course of study at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
who satisfy the Committee that they require such assist- 
ance. Students who are eligible are also entitled to claim 
payment of fees under the Carnegie Trust. 

At the close of their final period of study all students 
from all veterinary colleges in Great Britain may com- 
pete for the Fitzwygram Prizes of o£?50, £ 30 , and 
<^20. 

At each college there are also medals given ; it is wise 
to compete for these, for they are valuable recommenda- 
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tions to candidates who may seek public posts. The Cor- 
porations of large towns, as well as railway companies, 
have posts for well-qualified Veterinary Surgeons; the 
Veterinary Surgeon to a large town may receive from 
dfc*500 to £700 a year with house and the use of two 
horses. In private practice much depends on the choice 
of a suitable locality, and, after that, on the Surgeon’s 
own skill and ability. 

The Calendars giving full information as to course of 
study, fees, etc., may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London, N.W. ; 
or the Secretary, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Clyde 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.— Valuable posts 
are open in this department. Candidates for admission 
must make a written application to the Under-Secretary 
of State, War Office, London, and a pei*sonal interview 
will be necessary with the Director-General, Army Vete- 
rinary Department. Candidates must be between twenty- 
one and twenty-seven, members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, unmarried, and in all respects suit- 
able to hold commissions in the Army. They must for- 
ward (a) a certificate of birth or baptism ; (6) testimonials 
of moral character, and will then be examined by a Boai'd 
of Army Veterinary Officers. Examinations will be held 
as vacancies occur, and those who obtain the qualifying 
number of marks will receive commissions according to the 
order of merit in which they pass. 

The examination will consist of two parts, written and 
practical. 

The substantive ranks of the Officers of the Department 
are — 
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Pay. 

Director-General d£*l,200. 

Veterinary Colonel £6S8. 

Veterinary Lieut. -Colonel ... .£'456 to ^^547. 

Veterinary Major £>365 to d£435. 

Veterinary Captain J?282. 

Veterinary lieutenant ... £>250 on Appointment. 

On- retirement. Officers are granted adequate pensions 
(see also p. 31). 
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THE LAW 

L THE BAR 

ftUALIFICATIONS.--In no other learned profession is 
competition so keen as at the Bar, foi’ the lucrative in- 
comes and splendid appointments attainable in or through 
the profession attract not only a large number of men, but 
a large number distinctly above the average in ability. 
The Bar, therefore, is not the profession for the student 
of average qualities, but for the man of exceptional power 
and fixed determination to succeed, who is also sufficiently 
equipped with other means to enable him to live without 
earning anything at the Bar for some years after having 
been actually called. He must possess fluency of speech, 
insight, a sound grasp of I.a.w, and a wide knowledge of 
human nature. Above all, he must have the power of 
getting up a new subject rapidly. A Barrister may at 
any time be called upon to discuss the details of almost 
any art or science. One day he may be engaged on a case 
of poisoning, where he must speak at length on the com- 
parative effects of various poisons on men and on rabbits ; 
the next day he may have to give reasons for believing 
that handwriting experts are or are not capable of proving 
the authorship of a forged cheque ; and the day after one 
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may find him busy with a libel case, showing how far it is 
actionable to print the name of a prima-donna in small 
letters on a concert poster. He must also have a strong 
constitution, if he is to stand any chance of enduring the 
wear and tear of a successful Barrister’s life. Lord Eldon 
is said to have named the two requisites for success at the 
Bar in the words : Live like a hermit and work like a 
horse,” And a Barrister in active work must be prepared 
to spend most of his day, from 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., either 
in Court or in his Chambers, and then to carry home with 
him, for after-dinner perusal, briefs enough to occupy him 
for several hours more — and that not for one day only, 
but for a whole session. And, lastly, he must have tact 
and self-restraint enough to make him keep a client from 
going to law, even though he loses fees thereby. This is a 
hard saying for those who are still in their early struggles : 
but it pays in the end. Be moderate,” said Justice Big- 
ham — be moderate and careful, and do nothing which 
can be construed into having been done in the interests of 
yourself. The man who keeps a client out of litigation is 
the man who in the long run is successful.” 

Although no University qualification is actually requi- 
site for admission to membership of, or ‘‘ Call ” to, the Bar, 
special privileges and exemptions are granted to University 
men, and there cannot be any doubt as to the desirability 
of studying at some University previous to Call. Many 
distinguished Lawyers have been educated at either the 
Scotch or Welsh or Irish Universities; but the greatest 
advantages for the student’s subsequent career as a Barrister 
are undoubtedly offered by the Univei-sities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.* 

* For an estimate of the expenses at Oxford and Cambridge 
see p. 3. 
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Various Scholarships and Prizes for Law are given at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and excellent opportunities are 
afforded for training in the art of public speaking in the 
debating societies and clubs and at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Union Societies. 

The Bar student who cannot secure the benefit of a 
course at either Oxford or Cambridge would be well advised 
to join University College or King’s College, London, and 
study for the LL.B. Degree at London University. 

ABMISSION TO THE BAH — Necessary Steps to be taken. 
— The Council of Legal Education, 1 5, Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C., have issued new Regulations as to the admission 
of students to the four Inns of Court. The Preliminary 
Examination formerly required has been discontinued 
since October 1, 1910, when the new Regulations came 
into force. In its place, persons applying for admission 
as students must have passed one or other of the following 
examinations enumerated in a Schedule attached to the 
Regulations : 

1. Any examination held by any University in the 
British dominions, approved by the Council of Legal 
Education, which entitles those who pass it to a Degree of 
that University. 

2. Any examination which entitles those who pass it to 
enter the Indian Civil Service or the Consular Service, or 
to a Commission in the Army or Navy, or to an Eastern 
Cadetship. 

3. The Responsions Examination in stated subjects of 
the University of Oxford. 

4. The Previous Examination of the University of 
Cambridge (Parts I. and II.). 

6. The Matriculation Examination of the Universities 
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of London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Wales, 
Birmingham, Bristol ; of the National University of Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast, and Queen's University, Belfast. 

6. The Matriculation Examination of the University of 
Durham required in the various faculties other than music. 

7 . The Senior Grade Examination of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland. 

8. The Qualifying Examination of the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 

9. The Preliminary Examination for the Degree of M.A. 
of the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, 
and Aberdeen. 

10. The Principal or Ordinary Entrance Examination 
of the University of Dublin. 

11. The Oxford Senior Local Examination. 

12. The Cambridge Senior Local Examination. 

[In the cashes of 11 and 12 the Certificate must state that 
the student has passed in (i.) English Language and Litera- 
ture ; (ii.) J^atin.] 

13. The Examination for the School Certificate held by 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
and the Examination for the Higher Certificate held by 
the same Board. 

14. The School Examination (Matriculation Standard) 
of the University of London. 

15 The Matriculation Examination of the University of 

ft/ 

the Cape of Good Hope, subject to English being one of 
the subjects in which the candidate has passed. 

CEATIFICATES. — Every applicant for admission must 
procure from the Inn of Court a form of admission, which 
he must present duly completed. He must declare that 
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Twelve Terms have to he kept at one of the Inns, and the Payments at each vary as follows ; 
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he is unconnected with the Law or with certain other occupa- 
tions. He must also obtain two Certificates, each signed by 
a responsible person who has known him personally for one 
year or upwards, and has had opportunities of judging his 
character, testifying to the applicant's respectability and 
fitness for admission to the Inn. 

KEEPING TERMS. — Upon admission to an Inn a student 
can use the Library of the Inn and the Common or Read- 
ing Rooms. He must keep twelve terms before Call by 
dining in the Hall six nights during each term ; exception 
is made in the case of students of Universities above men- 
tioned, who can keep their terms by dining three nights 
only each term. The terms vary in length from three to 
four weeks, and are called Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and 
Michaelmas respectively. Dispensations from keeping two 
terms, but not more, may be granted by the Benchers of 
an Inn to a student who has gained a Studentship or Cer- 
tificate of Honour in examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS. — The examinations are held in one 
or other of the Inns of Court four times a year, and may 
be taken singly or together. The Bar Examination consists 
of two parts, and no student will receive a Certificate of 
fitness for Call unless he has passed in both parts. Every 
student must satisfy the Examiners in each of the subjects : 

Part I. : 

1. Roman Law. 

2. Constitutional Law (English and Colonial), and Lkoal 

History. 

3. Criminal Law and Procbj>ubk. 

Every student must also satisfy the Examiners in one of the 
subjects : 

4. Rral Property and ("onvkyancino, or Hindu and Mohah> 

MEDAN Law, or Roman-Dutch Law. 
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Part II . — The Final Examination : 

Every student will be examined in the same subjects. Four 
papers will be set : 

{a) In Common Law. 

(b) In Equity. 

( c ) Law op Evidence and Civin Procedure. 

(d) A General Paper on all the above subjects. 

Every student must present himself for these four papers 
at the same examination. 

A student may present himself in all or any of the sub- 
jects, 1, 2, 3, 4, of Part I. of the Bar Examination at any 
time after admission, but, without the special leave of the 
Council, no student shall present himself for Part II. unless 
he has kept six terms. No student will be allowed to pass 
in Part II. of the Bar Examination unless he has pre- 
viously, or at the same examination, satisfied the Ex- 
aminers in all four subjects of Part I. But if a student 
takes up any subject of Part I. at the same time as Part 11. 
and fails in Part II., he will nevertheless be allowed to 
pass in any subject of Part I. in which he has satisfied the 
Examiners. Lectures on all the subjects are given at 
the Inns of Court, and in most cases the I.ecturers are also 
the Examiners. 

The standard of the examinations in Parts I. and II. is 
not high, and need present no difficulties to the average 
University Pass man. It is generally supposed that 
40 per cent, of full marks will obtain a third class, 
60 per cent, a second class, and 75-80 per cent, a first 
class. 

The rules, subjects, and time-table are published some 
months before each examination. The only exemption 
allowed by the Council from any part of the examination 
qualifying for Call is that of accepting, as an equivalent 
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for the examination in Roman Law, a Degree granted by 
any Univemty within the British Dominions, for which 
the qualifying examination included Roman Law, or a 
Certificate that the student has passed such an examina- 
tion, though he may not have taken the Degree for which 
such examination qualifies him, provided that the Council 
is satisfied that the student, before he obtained his Degree 
or such Certificate, passed a sufficient examination in Roman 
Law. 

It is possible for a student who is loally in earnest, and 
attends lectures and classes properly, to pass all the 
examinations after two years’ study. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.— A Studentship of 100 
guineas a year, tenable for three years, is offered at the 
Hilary and Trinity examinations each year to the student 
under twenty-five years of age who passes the best ex- 
amination in Part II. and obtains a Certificate of Honour, 
and special prizes of ^’50 each are awarded at the Easter 
and Michaelmas examinations to students who pass the 
best examinations in subjects 2 and 3 of Part I. 

Various other Prizes and Scholarships are also awarded 
annually to students at the several Inns. 

CALL TO THE BAR. — Having kept all the necessary 
terms, having obtained from the Council of Legal 
Education a Certificate of his fitness to be called, and 
having attained the age of twenty-one years, the student 
can be called to the Bar. 

READINO IN CHAMBERS.— Reading in Chambers is 
not now a necessary preliminary to being called to the 
Bar, but it is to all intents and purposes essential for the 
Barrister who intends to practise, and at least two yeoiR 
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should, if possible, be devoted to this method of gaining 
practical experience. The fees payable to Counsel for 
reading with him are at the rate of 100 guineas a year. 
It is not advisable to begin before passing all the ex- 
aminations, and it is best to be called to the Bar not 
much before or after the beginning of the last year of 
reading in Chambers. 

POSSIBLE EMOLUMENTS.— ITie largest individual 
incomes are made by King’s Counsel practising at the 
Parliamentary and Common I.aw Bars, and some of 
these incomes have been known to run into tens of 
thousands. 

The Lord Chancellor has an income of .PI 0,000 while 
in office, and P6,000 when out; the Lord Chief Justice, 
P8,000; the Master of the Rolls and Judges in the 
House of Lords, P6,000 each ; and Judges of the Supreme 
Court, P5,000 each ; the Attorney-General, P7,000 and 
fees; and the Solicitor-General, £6,000 and fees. The 
fees in each of the two latter cases have been over P3,000 
in one year, and yet one of these offices has been declined 
by an eminent advocate because it would entail a con- 
siderable loss in income ! These high judicial appoint- 
ments are, however, only open to those who attain the 
front rank in their profession. 

To those with social or political influence numerous 
other official appointments are open, amongst which may 
be mentioned County Court Judgeships, Judgeships of the 
London City Courts, Stipendiary Magistracies, Recorder- 
ships, Judgeships and Appointments in the Colonies. 
India offers many advantages to a Barrister with some 
little capital at command, as a good practice may be 
worked up there, leading to appointments as Judges of 
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the small courts. Government work is also open to 
Barristers there, which will not interfere with private 
practice, and may easily be followed by a well-paid 
Government appointment and an excellent pension. 

There is, in fact, no other profession in which an able 
man, well backed by Solicitors or influential friends, can 
so soon make a large income. It is equally true that 
there is no other profession in which real unassisted merit 
meets so often with tardy recognition. Even those who 
have afterwards become famous and earned large fortunes, 
have confessed that during their first year their income 
was hardly large enough to pay their clerk. Lord 
Selbonie has left it on record that he started on his 
road to the Woolsack by taking JP26 during his first 
eighteen months ; Lord Mersey made no more than seven 
guineas in his first year. Consecjuently the Barrister who 
has no such influence must either be able to make some 
money by literary work, etc., or have private means to 
keep him during the years he may have to wait for 
recognition. 

The income of a Junior Barrister in the front rank at 
any of the various Bars runs into at least four figures, and 
may probably rise to several thousands, but it is only the 
more fortunate Barristers who can attain to the front 
rank within the first ten years after Call, and, if a man 
fails to attain it within twenty years, his chances of ever 
doing so are very remote. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, for him to make a very fair income as compared 
with other professions without ever reaching the front 
rank. 

Once called to the Bar, a Barrister is free to practise in 
any Court; but many find it convenient to specialize more 
or less. The subject in which they specialize is sometimes 
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, determined by inclination, sometimes by influence, some- 
times by the mere chance of winning a verdict which 
happens to catch the eye of the Solicitors. One man will 
be famous for defending in Criminal cases ; another will 
find his work more in Probate or Divorce ; a third will be 
a recognized authority on Marine Insurance. In most 
cases a student should not think of specializing till some 
time after he has begun to get briefs : but those who have 
a strong natural taste for mathematics, mechanics, or 
natural science will often find it advantageous to devote 
themselves peculiarly to Patent Law. 

11. SOLICITORS 

'Phe fact that the practice of Solicitors, unlike that of 
the Bar, is to be found all over the kingdom, and not 
merely round the important centres of administration of 
law and justice, tends to place opportunities more readily 
within the reach of a young Solicitor than is usually the 
case with a young Barrister, who has to make his way in 
the world unaided by any special influence or help. 

It is generally stated that the profession is over- 
crowded ; certainly its numbers are increasing; and 
there is absolutely no doubt that, in the case of a 
young Solicitor starting without any business connection 
or influence, much patience and perseverance will be neces- 
sary before he can build up a really good practice for 
himself. 

dUALIFICATIONS. — One of the most important re- 
quirements for the student intending to adopt this pro- 
fession is that of a good memory, for the voluminous 
works to be mastered require close and persevering study, 
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and the examinations to be passed, particularly the final 
examination, are certainly not easy. 

A good memory, a clear head, a persuasive manner, 
fluency of speech, caution, tenacity, knowledge of human 
nature — these are some of the qualities that go to make 
the successful Solicitor. He must, of course, know Law ; 
but he must know many things in addition to Law. Sir 
Edward Carson, then Solicitor-General, speaking in Leeds 
a few years ago, at the annual dinner of the Law Students’ 
Society, remarked that he might be expected to say that, 
above all things, they should study Law ; in a somewhat 
modified fashionable phrase, that they should ‘‘ think 
legally.’" But he took a different view of the profession. 
If there was anything in the world he truly hated it was 
the man who was merely a professional man. There was 
nothing he more disliked than the man who had become a 
specialist, whether he was a theologian, a doctor, a 
barrister, or a solicitor. He did not believe that the 
real road to success was by a mere study of Law, or by 
being merely lawyers. Recollect,” he proceeded, ‘‘ I am 
not in the least attempting to lay down that the lawyer 
should be a man who knows no law. What I desire to 
say is, that in all the professions there is a great tendency 
to specialize, and I think there is far more to be gained by 
young men, having once attained a sufficient knowledge of 
law and legal procedure, applying themselves to wider 
studies — the studies not merely of history, of literature, 
and of affairs, but, above all things, the study of human 
nature,” And, more recently, the late Lord Gorell, at a 
dinner of the Birmingham Law Students’ Society, after 
advising his hearers to get a good grip of commerce from 
the point of view of book-keeping, added : ‘‘ It is not 
merely brains that make a successful lawyer. If a man 
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looks forward to standing at the top of his profession, he 
must have character, which means honesty, trustworthiness, 
and the capacity to give the right advice.” 

The question whether a University education is, or is 
not, such a help to advancement in the profession as to 
justify the additional cost (which in the case of an Oxford 
or Cambridge course would be from ,^’400 to c£700) is 
much disputed. A University Degree is certainly not an 
essential preliminary to the profession, and there are 
solicitors who maintain that the advantages it brings do 
not justify the time and money which it costs. Yet it is 
fair to add that the Law Society issue a circular recom- 
mending it sti’ongly, and urging headmasters to take steps 
that pupils who intend to become Solicitors may pass a 
Matriculation Examination before they leave school. Of 
course, Oxford or Cambridge offer the widest social advan- 
tages ; on the other hand, an Arts Degree of one of the 
younger Universities will enable the student to proceed to 
a Degree in I^aw, for which, in the case of London Univer- 
sity, he may study without in the least neglecting pro- 
fessional duties. 

COURSE OF TRAINING. — ^The Preliminary Examination 
should be passed before a lad leaves school. It is held at 
the Incorporated Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, 
London, and at various prominent centres, such as Bristol, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (and may also be held in other towns), in the 
months of February, May, July, and October in each year. 
Thirty days’ previous notice must be sent to the Secretary, 
the Law Society, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., together 
with the examination fee of .P4. Candidates who fail pay 
a fee of £2 for any subsequent renewal notice. 
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The Preliminary Examination consists of — 

1. Writing from Dictation. 

2. Writing a Short English Composition. 

3. {a) Arithmetic. (6) Algebra up to and including Simple 

Equations ; and Elementary Geometry as treated in Euclid, 
Books 1. to IV. Proofs other than Euclid\^ will be 
accepted, and simple riders will be set. 

Note. — Algebra and Elementary Geometry are not 
compulsory^ but if they are taken up only one language 
in No. 0 is required instead of two. 

4. Geography of Europe and History of England. 

6. Latin, Elementary. 

G. Any two of the following languages selected by tlie C'andi- 
date : Latin (translation). Ancient Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian. 

No list of books is issued, but passages are given for transla- 
tion at sight, without the assistance of a dictionary. 

The following are exempt from the Preliminary Examination : 

Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Laws at the following 
Universities : Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, London, 
Wales, Liverpool, Leeds, National University of Ireland, 
Queen’s University of Belfast, and Victoria University of 
Manchester. 

Bachei/irs of Arts, Masters of Arts, Bachelors of Laws, or 
Doctors of Law in any of tlie Universities of Scotland, 
none of .such Degrees being Honorary. 

Utter Barristers in Fhigland. 

Persons who have Passed the following Examinations, no 
special subjects being necessary : 

First Public Examination before Moderators at Oxford. 

Previous Examination at Cambridge. 

Examination in Arts for the second year at Durham. 

Local Examination, Oxford (Junior or Senior). 

Local (non-gremial) Examination, Cambridge ( J unior or 
Senior). 

Examination of the Oxford and ( -ambridge Schools Examina« 
tion Board (Higher Certificate). 

Matriculation Examination at Dublin or London (not neces- 
sarily in First Division). 

Examination for First Class Certificate of the College of Pre- 
ceptors. 
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And subject to the conditions set out below,* the FoWiOwiNO 
Examinations also exempt : 

Senior or Junior School Examination of the University of 
London. 

'fhe Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board of the 
Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and the Senior School Certificate of the Board. 

ITie M^itriculatioii or Entrance Examination of the University 
of Birmingham, and the School-leaving Examination (Senior 
Certificate) of that University. 

The Matriculation Examination of tlie University of Wales, or 
of the University of Bristol. 

The Examination for the Senior Certificate of the ( entral Welsh 
Board under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889. 

The Responsions Examination at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 

The Local Examination at the University of Durham, Senior 
Pass Certificate, and the Junior Certificate, with at least 
Second Class Honours. 

The Responsions Examination at Oxford. 

School Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. 

'fhe Preliminary Examination in Jurisprudence at Oxford. 

London University Junior School examination. 

All persons who have obtained Certificates of having passed the 
Preliminary EJxamination, or are exempt therefrom, may enter into 
Articles of Clerkship. 

All persons exempted from the IVeliminary Examination pay an 
additional £2 on giving notice for the Intermediate Examination 
(Judges^ Order, June 28, 1904). 

ARTICLES OF CLERKSHIPS.— The ordinary period of 
service is five years, but is reduced to three years for Univer- 

* (a) Latin sliall be one of the subjects taken, and if Latin is not 
a compulsory subject, the Examination Certificate shall state that 
the candidate has passed in Ijatin. 

(b) All the subjects required to be taken by a candidate shall be 
taken at one examination, and the Examination Certificate slialf 
state that they have been so taken. 

(c) If any alteration be made in the regulations, character, or 
standard of an examination, this Order shall immediately thereupon 
cease to apply to such examination. 
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sity Graduates (excepting those of the National University 
of Ireland and the Queen’s University, Belfast), and Bar- 
risters of less than five years’ standing, and to four years 
for persons who have passed the following examinations : 
Moderations at Oxford, Previous Examination at Cam- 
bridge, Examination in Arts for second year at Durham, 
Entrance Examination at Dublin (having passed in 
Honours), Matriculation or Entrance Examination at 
London or Birmingham Universities, University of Wales 
(First Division), Responsions at Lampeter, Examination of 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Universities of Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield (First Division), 
Senior School Examination of the University of London 
(Honours Division), Responsions at Oxford, the Preli- 
minary Examination in Jurisprudence at Oxford. 

Persons who have, before entering into Articles, attended 
for one year the curriculum of study at the Law Society, 
approved by the Council, and have passed an examination 
therein to the satisfaction of the Council, need serve only 
four years. 

Articled Clerks bound for four or five years may serve 
one year with the London Agent and one year with a 
Barrister or Special Pleader. Those bound for three years 
may serve one year with the London Agent, but they 
cannot serve any part of the term with a Barrister or 
Special Pleader. 

No person can be admitted as a Solicitor before he is 
twenty-one years of age, and sixteen is therefore the earliest 
age for entering into Articles of Clerkship. 

The stamp duty on Articles is JB80, and they must be 
enrolled and registered with the Registrar (Registration 
fee 6s.) within six months after execution. 

In the event of the Solicitor becoming bankrupt, in- 
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solvent, being imprisoned, dying, or leaving olF practice 
during the period of Articles, provision is made by statute 
for their transfer and continuity. 

The most expensive item in the process of becoming a 
Solicitor is the premium payable upon Articles. This 
varies from <£300 in the best offices in large towns to i?100 
in the small country towns. No Solicitor may have more 
than two Articled Clerks at the same time. The greatest 
possible care should be taken in selecting the office in 
which Articles are to be served, as the future career of a 
Solicitor, who intends to take a managing clerkship or 
other appointment, depends to a very large extent on his 
having served his Articles with a Solicitor or firm of good 
standing and substantial px'actice. 

Firms sometimes adopt a particular branch of work as 
a speciality, such as Public Companies, Commercial Life, 
Admiralty Work, Criminal or Divorce Ikisiness, Patents, 
Licensing Law, or Parliamentary work, but broadly speak- 
ing, Solicitors are the general practitioners of the legal 
profession, and it is always better to be articled to a 
Solicitor or firm with a good general practice rather than 
to specialize in one particular branch, unless the Clerk has 
some definite prospect in that particular line. 

A very considerable portion of the period of service will 
be spent in doing office- work, the larger part of which will 
seem humdrum, and will involve much dull routine, which 
will be trying even to the man who has the capacity for 
taking pains, and will demand from him much patience 
and perseverance. 

INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION.— This examination 
is held four times a year at the Hall of the Law Society, 
Chancery Lane, London — January, March, June, and 
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November — and a fee of £6 is payable on giving notice to 
compete. The works selected are : Stephen's Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England^ fifteenth edition (for the 
year 1915, the sixteenth edition), Chandler’s Book-keep- 
ings Trust Accounts (second edition), and Hughes 
Onslow's Latvyer'^s Manual of Book-keeping (second edi- 
tion). An Articled Clerk may present himself for the 
complete examination, or either portion — i.e.^ Law or 
Trust Accounts and Book-keeping — separately, at any 
time after the expiration of the first year of service, but if 
a year after half the term of his articles he has not yet 
passed the Intermediate Examination, his final examina- 
tion may be correspondingly postponed. Thirty days’ 
notice must be given to the Secretary of the Law Society 
that he intends to sit for the examination. 

In the event of failure in the whole or either portion of 
the examination, a fee of i?5 will be payable on a renewed 
notice. 

Graduates in Law of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dub- 
lin, Durham, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and the LTniversity of Wales, and all who have 
taken Honours in Jurisprudence at Oxford or Law Tripos 
at Cambridge, are exempt from the Law portion of this 
examination ; and Barristers of five years' standing are 
exempt from the whole examination. 

This examination should be passed by any student of 
average ability by reading two or three hours a day for a 
period of from four to six months, with the knowledge 
he has acquired in the course of his office work. 

SEEVICE IN LONDON.— In order that the Articled 
Clerk may be thoroughly familiar with the practice of the 
High Court, it is usual for those articled in the country 
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to serve one year, if possible, in the ofBce of the London 
Agent, and it is advisable for this to be spent after, 
rather than before, passing the Intermediate Examina- 
tion ; for the more advanced a man is in legal knowledge, 
the more beneficial will be the experience gained in a big 
London office. 

FINAL EXAMINATION. — Final Examinations are held 
each year in January, March or April, June, and October 
or November, at the Hall of the Law Society, Chancery 
Lane, London. Candidates whose Articles expire between 
January 10 and April 15 may sit at the January exami- 
nation, between April 14 and May 22 at the April 
examination, between May 21 and November 2 at the 
June examination, and between November 1 and 
January 11 at the November examination. Candidates 
cannot be examined earlier than these dates, but may sit 
at any later date. Forty-two days’ notice must be given 
of intention to sit. 

The fee payable is ^10, and for a renewed notice, £5. 

llie subjects for the Final Examination arc — 

1. The Principles of the Law of Real and Personal Property, and 
the Practice of Conveyancing. 

2. The Principles of Law and Procedure in Chancery matters. 

3. The Principles of Law and Procedure in King's Bench matters, 
and the Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. 

4. The Principles of Law and Procedure in Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty matter.s. Ecclesiastical and Criminal Law and Practice, 
and proceedings before Justices of the Peace. 

The Final Examination is a stiff one, but can be passed 
by a candidate on his own reading. 

There is a Voluntary Honours Examination in the same 
week as the Final Examination. An extra fee of is 
payable. 
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STUDENTSHIPS. — The Law Society have recently 
founded Studentships to be held by intending Solicitors 
on condition of pursuing a course of study approved by 
its Council. 

One or more Studentships of the value of not less than 
£4i0 per annum, tenable for three years, will be awarded 
at the discretion of the Council in June, 1914, limited 
to candidates who shall have passed the Preliminary 
Examination in May, July, or October, 1913, or in 
February, 1914, and who are otherwise maliHed, and shall 
have been certified by the Examiners to have passed with 
distinction. 

The awaids will be made after a subsequent optional 
examination of the qualified candidates. 

Copies of the Regulations can be obtained fi'om the 
office of the Law Society, 113, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Thei’e are also various Prizes and Scholarships in con- 
nection with the Honours Examination. 

FEES PAYABLE AFTER PASSING FINAL EXAMI- 
NATION. — After passing the Final Examination, an 
Admission Certificate bearing a revenue stamp of JP25 
must be left at the Society’s Offices with the Final 
Plxamination Certificate, the Articles of Clerkship, and a 
fee of £5 payable to the Society. The Certificate is 
forwarded to the Master of the Rolls, and the applicant’s 
name is then entered upon the Roll of Solicitors 

Before commencing to practice a Solicitor must take 
out a Certificate, and this must be renewed every year. 
The fees payable are — 

For practice within 10 miles j £4 10s per annum for first three years. 

of the G.P.O., Loudon ... l£9 per annum afterwards. 

For practice outside that ( £3 per annum for first three years. 

radius per annum afterwards 
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POSSIBLE EMOLUMENTS. — ^The young Solicitor, who 
is not fortunate enough to have a partnership or practice 
to step into after admission, usually endeavours to obtain 
a post as managing clerk to some Solicitor or firm of 
Solicitors. The salaries vary from £100 or .£^150, rising 
to £300 or £400 a year, and, in a few big firms, they 
may ultimately reach .£^600 to X^SOO a year. 

Very valuable experience is gained by having the 
management of a business under supervision with a salary 
which is net income, rather than having to provide offices, 
clerks, etc., which may take all the professional earnings 
for some years. Such a position may also lead to a 
partnership or public appointment. 

A business connection and a certain amount of capital 
are necessary to enable a Solicitor to set up on his own 
account, if he is to make an income at his profession 
from the start. Without such business connection a con- 
siderable amount of hard work, time, and money will 
have to be expended before a satisfactory practice can be 
built up. 

Partnerships and practices are often advertised for sale, 
but it is seldom that a really sound practice, or share of 
one, can be procured by a mere money payment. 

There are numerous public appointments open to 
Solicitors, such as those of Solicitor to the Government 
Departments, Master of the Chancery Division, Taxing 
Mastei*, Chancery Registrar, District Registrar, County 
Court Registrar, Town Clerk, Clerk of the Peace, Clerk 
to the County Council, Magistrates’ Clerk, Clerk to 
Guardians, Vestry Clerk, etc. Previous experience is 
necessary for most of these offices, and can best be gained 
by serving Articles with a Solicitor holding one of such 
offices, or by being a clerk in such an office, for in 
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most cases special training in that particular branch is 
essential. 

The average professional income of a Solicitor in good 
practice may reach the substantial sum of <i?l,500, or even 
£ 2 , 000 , in a few years, but large incomes derived from 
practice are the exception and not the rule, and it is only 
in the most important firms that they rise to what may be 
considered the maximum of about <^5,000 per annum. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE 

INTEODITCTORY. — ^The Civil Service offers a wide variety 
of employment. In its higher departments, viz., Clerkships 
(Class I.), Indian Civil Service, Eastern Cadetships, and the 
three other Indian Services — Police, Forest, and Public 
Works — it especially appeals to University and Public 
Schoolmen ; in its subordinate departments, viz., the 
Second Division Clerkships, it also demands from all in- 
tending candidates a sound and thorough education. In 
the higher branches there is ample scope for individuality 
and initiative and administrative ability, for a great Pro- 
consul like Lord Cromer was a Civil Servant. In the less 
onerous departments there is an assured increasing income, 
and the certainty of a pension, the intellectual demand, 
although thorough, is not severe, while quiet, steady work 
is certain of its reward. These are the advantages to 
which the successful candidate may look forward : on the 
other band, these subordinate departments of the Service 
do not offer the same chances of a great position or of a 
big income as are offered in the more hazardous fields of 
commerce or professional life. It is true that Second 
Division Clerks may succeed, by merit, in obtaining Fhtit 
Division Clerkships. The barrier between the two Divisions 
is not nearly so impassable as it once was. Many such 
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promotions have been made, and it is probable that they 
will become more numerous in future. 

Practically speaking, all appointments have been in the 
past open to competition, either open or limited; the 
exceptions are those known as nomination appointments, 
which consist mainly of Clerkships in the Houses of Par- 
liament, Assistantships in the British Museum, and 
Foreign Office Clerkships, and the Inspectorships under 
the Boards of Education for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for all of which influence is necessary to obtain a 
nomination. There are also a number of appointments — 
many very valuable — which are filled by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, wholly or partially without examination, 
on evidence satisfactory to them that the candidate 
possesses the requisite qualifications. For a list of such 
appointments Section II. (a) (b) and (c) of the Civil 
Service Year-Book should be consulted. 

On March 18, 1912, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the general methods of appointing Civil 
Servants, etc. 

The Report of the Commission has now been issued, and it will be 
convenient here to give some account of the conclusions at which 
the Commissioners arri\ed, in so far as they concern the methods 
of recruiting for the Civil Ser\ ice. 

In the first place, the Commissioners consider tliat the division 
of labour** should be a fundamental principle, and that therefore 
officers required for varying types of work should be selected 
accordingly — not that there should be a common form of entry to 
the whole service. They notice that ages and subjects do not always 
conform to natural stages of education, and with this in view they 
recommend that the present grades and their examinations should 
be adjusted in subject-matter and age to suit the existing educa- 
tional system. In their own words, they would gather the natural 
fruits of the educational system in stages as they mature." To secure 
this they suggest three kinds of examination : for boys about sixteen, 
for boys about eighteen, and for young men of twenty-two or over. 
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As regards the system of recruiting by examination^ the Com- 
missionj while quite aware of its faults^ are still convinced that — 
wisely used — it is the least open to abuse^ and has justified itself by 
its result. In order to secure a due supply of the best intellect for 
the service of the State^ they” recommend the improvement of the 
^^educational ladder,^^ to make progress easier from bottom to top, and 
in like manner that there should be adequate facilities for the lower 
grades of Civil Servants to rise to the upper grades on proved merit. 

I he Commissioners pass on to recommend drastic changes in the 
present grading. I hey would abolish Boy Clerks, Assistant Clerks, 
Intermediate Appointments, and Second Division Clerks, and sub- 
stitute for these a Junior Clerical Class at age sixteen, and a Senior 
Clerical Class at age eighteen, retaining the old Class I. at the top 
under the name of the ‘^‘"Administrative Class.” 

The Commissioners do not de.sire to alter the existing standard 
for Class I., the Higlier Division. I'hey would rather retiiin and 
extend it. Ihey see quite clearly the heavy demands wliich the 
complexity of modern legislation makes upon those who have to 
administer it, and they are firm in their belief in the value of a 
University education. They would do nothing to lower the standard 
of the service, but would prefer to increase the facilities for a poor 
man s sou to obtain a University education. At the .same time they 
do not consider that the present examination is in any way'" perfect, 
but recommend that it should be overhauled by” a (Jommittee, the 
Civil Service (commissioners and the Treasury working with the 
heads of our educational departments. The salaries of this class in 
the several departments should be standard i/x'd. 

The Commissioners consider that, when outside appointments are 
made, the Minister .should at once lay before Parliament a minute 
stating the name, qualifications, and previous carcMM* of the* person 
so appointed. 

As regards Departmental appointments, tlie (commissioners think 
hat although separate examination.s are required for such posts, 
there are too many of them : those of a kindred nature might well 
be grouped, and brought into harmony with the general and technical 
education existing. They consider that personal selection should be 
abolished, so that limited competitions^^ would disappcltr. 

There remain the Professional and Technical posts, most of which 
require men of maturer years, already skilled in their professions. 
While a man up to, say, the age of twenty-seven may be regarded as 
examinable, and might possibly be ciiosen by that process, the 
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Commissioners think that candidates above that age must be recruited 
by some process of selection on their record of achievement and 
their personal qualities. Hut to check the evils of patronage, they 
would like to have full publicity in announcing vacancies of this 
kind, and to see the selection made by a Committee, and not by an 
individual, although of course tlie Minister would still remain 
responsible for his choice. 

After this sketch of the service as it miglit be, we may resume 
our account of the service as it is. 

By the Superannuation Act of 1909 every civil servant 
will receive on retiring after a minimum of ten years’ 
service a pension equal to one-eightieth instead of one- 
sixtieth as heretofore of his annual salary at date of retire- 
ment, multiplied by the number of years of completed 
service. J^iovided that, if he has not been receiving pay 
at the rate of his last year’s salary for a period of three 
years, the basis of the pension will be the average salary 
of the last three years. 

In addition to the above pension a lump sum is granted 
equal to one-thirtieth of his last year’s salary multiplied 
by the number of years of completed service, such sum not 
to exceed one-and-a-half times the amount of the year’s 
salary. The sum may be also granted to civil servants 
retiring after not less than two years’ service, who may 
not be entitled to the pension mentioned above. 

If a male civil servant dies in the service after five years 
or more in its employ, a gratuity of one year’s salary is 
granted to his legal personal ri^presentative. 

MAIN DIVISIONS OF THE SERVICE. 

First Division (or Class I.) Clerkships, the Indian Civil 
Service, and Eastern Cadetships in the Colonial Service. — A 
youth who is aiming at these higher posts should remain 
at a Public School until he is eighteen or nineteen, and 
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then proceed to the University. Distinct ability and a 
first-class training are essential for success, and, on the 
whole, the all-round man ” has a better chance of a high 
place than the man who is only good at one subject. The 
age of candidates must be between twenty-two and twenty- 
four, and the object of this regulation is doubtless to 
secure candidates who have had time to complete their 
career at a University. Oxford and Cambridge men still 
form the majority of the successful candidates, and Oxford 
has a larger proportion of successes than Cambridge, but 
graduates of I^ndon, Edinburgh, and Dublin also find 
good places. 

The “ Intermediate ’’ Appointments. — These appoint- 
ments form a mean between the Class I. and Class II. 
Clerkships. The vseheme of examination was introduced in 
1892, and, after some revision, assumed its present form in 
1906. It applies to a group of fifteen classes of appoint- 
ments, and was intended to attract candidates from Public 
Schools who do not intend to proceed to the University. 
The age limit is eighteen to nineteen and a half. 

Second Division Clerkships.- -These are within the reach 
of any candidate with a good general education and average 
ability. The age limit is .seventeen to twenty. As the 
competition is keen, parents should see that their sons are 
being educated at well-equipped, well-staffed, and efficient 
schools. For all appointments good clear handwriting is 
of the greatest importance, and candidates must give it their 
most careful attention. The scope of the examination has 
been widened of late years, and this is to the advantage of a 
candidate whose education is fairly wide as well as sound. 
Hence the crammer (whose services atone time were necessary 
to secure mechanical accuracy in a limited number of sub- 
jects) is, in the majority of cases, no longer necessaiy, for 
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the Civil Service Commissioners do not want a hothouse 
product, but one that has developed quietly and steadily 
in the healthy atmosphere of a good school. 

Boy Clerkships. — These are open to boys over fifteen and 
under sixteen, who are generally engaged in London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, in the Savings Bank Department 
of the General Post Office, the Inland Revenue, Board of 
Trade, Admiralty, and other offices. A Boy Clerk com- 
mencing his career at the age of fifteen, may, by showing 
perseverance, energy, and tact, and working hard in his 
leisure hours in order that he may successfully compete in 
the necessary examinations, pass through the stages of 
Assistant Clerk (a grade which is open only to Boy Clerks) 
at nineteen. Second Division Clerk at twenty-five. First 
Division Clerk at thirty-three, and up to Chief Clerk 
while under fifty years of age, or he may advance still 
more rapidly by successfully passing the open competitive 
examination for a Second Division Clerk.ship at seventeen, 
with the chance of obtaining a First Division Clerkship at 
twenty-two, a Chief Clerkship while under forty, with the 
glorious but distant possibility of being Permanent Under- 
secretary of State of his Department while under forty- 
five years of age. 

It often happens that a Boy Clerk, whose home is in the 
provinces, is appointed to an office in London (or possibly 
Edinburgh or Dublin) and that his parents have no 
relations or friends with whom he can reside to be near his 
work. This might necessitate his living in lodgings or a 
boarding-house, and the age of sixteen is rather young for 
a youth to be left to find his own residence and live 
practically alone. It may therefore interest parents to 
learn that an unofficial association has been formed by civil 
servants of the higher ranks, having representatives in every 
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oifice employing Boy Clerks, in order to give advice and 
assistance to their youthful colleagues whenever it is needed. 

First and Second Division Clerks are employed in nearly 
all the Government Offices, and, in addition to these, the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Departments both offer 
many excellent opportunities of rising to a good position, 
as will be seen on reference to the detailed particulai-s of the 
various posts set out later. Candidates for the Civil 
Service may also begin their career by entering the Post 
Office, and, by working hard and intelligently, gradually 
rise to the higher departments of the Service, for they 
receive an age allowance when competing for the various 
appointments, which is a decided advantage. 

We will now give briefly the chief particulars concern- 
ing these four Divisions, taking the last Division first, 
dealing afterwards with Customs, and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and certain appointments in the Colonial Services. 
For more complete information parents are referred to the 
Civil Service Year-Book^ published early each year by 
Shephard, Cooper and Company, 76 to 78, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C. 

(a) BOY CLERKSHIPS.— Two Registers of Boy Clerks 
for temporary employment in the Public Departments are 
kept by the Civil Service Commissioners. One Register 
will contain the names of boys for service in London 
Edinburgh, and the provincial towns of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. The other will contain the names of boys for 
service in Dublin and provincial towns of Ireland. 

The centres at which candidates may be examined are 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Glasgow, Belfast and Cork ; but most of the 
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appointments are in London, though there are a few in 
Dublin. Vacancies in provincial towns in England are of 
rare occuiTence, and the Scottish posts are filled for some 
time to coma 

The competitions for the Irish service will as a rule be 
held at the same time as the competitions for service in 
Great Britain. The limits of age are fifteen to sixteen. 
If an examination begins in one of the first threi‘ months 
of any year, candidates must be of the prescribed age 
on January 1 in that year. If an examination begins 
in April or May of any year, candidates must be of the 
prescribed age on April 1 in that year. If an examin- 
ation begins in June, July, or August, of any year, 
candidates must ])e of the prescribed age on June 1. If 
an examination begins in one of the last four months of 
any year, candidates must be of the prescribed age on 
September 1 of that year. 

The entrance fee for the examination will in future 
l)e five shillings, and the following are the subjects : 

1. Ilandwritiui^ and Orthography. 

2. Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

English ( om position. 

4. Copying Manuscript. 

And any three of the following, except that not more 
than two languages may be taken : 

5. Geography. 

G. English History. 

7. Latin. 

8. French. 

9. German. 

10. Mathematics : the subject-matter of Books I. and II. of 

Euclid’s Geometry, and Algebra up to and including 
Simple Equations. 

11. Elementary Science. 
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Handwriting and Orthography are of the utmost im- 
portance in this examination. No subjects are obligatory, 
but the qualifying number of marks must be obtained. 

Salaries . — ^The salary is 15s. per week of thirty-nine 
hours during the first year of service. After a year of 
approved service an increase of pay to 16s. may be allowed. 
No service in the capacity of Boy Clerk will confer any 
claim to superannuation or compensation allowance, and 
Boy Clerks will not be retained, as such, after they have 
reached the age of eighteen, subject to ceibsiin provisos, 
allowing them opportunities to enable them to enter for 
examinations for higher posts. After two years’ service 
Boy Clerks are allowed in most open competitions to make 
some deduction from their actual age, even though at the 
time of competition they may no longer be in the .service. 

Assistant Clerkships. — The post of Assi.stant Clerk is open 
only to Boy Clerks. Candidates must be between seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, and examinations are held twice 
a year, usually in February and July. An examination was 
announced for February, 1914, for as many as 200 vacancie.s. 

The number of these Assistant Clerks is to be increased, 
and the number of Boy Clerks to be reduced. By this it 
is intended to make a very desirable change in the old 
system, under which a large number of Boy Clerks were 
turned adrift at the age of twenty. 

The entrance fee for the examination is 10s., and the sub- 
jects are — (1) English Composition, including Handwriting 
and Spelling. (2) Arithmetic. (3) Digesting Returns. 
(4) Prms and Indexing. (6) Book-keeping or Shorthand. 

“Digesting Returns into Summaries” is of great im- 
portance in this examination. It is really a compound 
exercise in handwriting and arithmetic, and the greatest 
possible care must be taken to secure accuracy and neatness. 
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Salaries . — ^The commencing salary is a year, rising 
by annual increments of £5 to £S5 per annum, and thence, 
subject to a special certificate of efficiency at *£^85, by ^7 10s. 
to <£^150. For special merit an Assistant Clerk may be 
promoted into the Second Division after not less than six 
years’ service, and he is also entitled to the usual age 
allowance of not more than two years in the open com- 
petition for such clerkships. Assistant Clerkships, in them- 
selves, are not valuable appointments, but they are useful 
as stepping-stones to higher places. 

(b) SECOND DIVISION CLERKSHIPS.— More than 4,000 
Second Division Clerks are now employed in the various 
Goveniment Offices. The entrance examination fee is £Z^ 
and the examination is open to all natural-born subjects of 
His Majesty between seventeen and twenty years of age. 

These examinations have not hitherto occurred at fixed 
intervals, but it is intended that in future they shall as a 
rule be held once a year, in the autumn. 

Boy Clerks are allowed service ” marks, and many 
benefit considerably thereby. 

The subjects are now as follows : 

1. Handwriting. 

2. Copying Manuscript. 

3. English. 

4. Arithmetic. 

6. Elementary Mathematics. 

6. One of the languages : I^tin^ French, German. 

7. A second language selected from Latin, French, and German, 

and not offered as subject (6). 

8. Book-keeping and Stenography. 

9. History and Geography. 

10, Further Mathematics. 

11, Science. 

[Not more than two of the subjects numbered 7 to 11 may be 
offered.] 
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No subjects are stated to be obligatory. In reality, 
however, all that are permitted to be taken under the 
Regulations are obligatory, as a candidate who omitted 
any one of them would have but small chance of success. 

Salaries . — The commencing salary is inci’easing by 

*£7 10s. annually to c£^130, and thence by £10 to c£^200, 
and again by annual increments of £10 to d£*300 per annum. 

The increments will not be allowed without an annual 
certificate from the departmental superiors that the Clerk’s 
conduct during the year has been satisfactory. Before an 
advance beyond is permitted a certificate is required 

that the Clerk concerned is competent to perform efficiently 
the highest duties ordinarily assigned to Clerks of the 
Second Division. After six years’ service the salary of an 
exceptionally meritorious Clerk may be specially advanced 
by an amount not exceeding four annual increments. 

When the salary of dt?300 has been reached, the next 
step is a Minor Staff* Clerkship (^^250 to c£^350), if such 
exists in his office. The Higher Grade scale will be con- 
fined to such existing Second Division Clerks as elect to 
remain on the old scale. Staff* appointments in most of 
the Government offices are specially reserved for Higher 
Grade Clerks of the Second Division, the salaries varying 
from c£^300 to £500 per annum. After eight years’ service 
Second Division Clerks may also be promoted to First 
Division (or Class I.) Clerkships. 

(c) THE ‘INTERMEDIATE” GROUP.— This examina- 
tion is an intermediate one between those for Class I. and 
those for the Second Division, and is intended to draw candi- 
dates from among boys at good Public Schools who do not 
intend to proceed to a University. It assumed its present 
form in 1906, but some modifications have been introduced 
for 1914 and after. 
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The scheme applies to a large group of appointments 
— viz. : 

1. Admiralty : Junior Appointments in the Supply and 

Accounting Departments. 

2. Crown Agents for the Colonies : Clerkships (Class III.). 

3. Ecclesiastical Commission ; Junior Clerkships. 

4. Exchequer and Audit Department : Examinerships. 

5. Inland Revenue Department : Assistant Surveyor- 

ships of Taxes. 

6. 7, 8. Inland Uevenue Department : Second Class 

Clerkships in the Estate Duty Offices, London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

9, 10. Metropolitan Police : Second Class Clerkships in 
the Comn)issionei*’s and the Receiver’s Offices. 

11. Board of Trade : Assistant Examinerships in the De- 
partment of th(' Inspector-General in Bankruptcy. 

12. War Office: Junior Appointments in the Royal 

Ordnance Factories. 

13 National Health Insurance Commission (England) : 
Fjxamiiierships in the Accountant and Comp- 
troller-Generars Department. 

14. National Health Insurance Commission (Scotland) : 

Second Class CUakships. 

15. National Health Insurance Joint Committee: 

Situations as Computer in the Office of the Chief 
Actuary. 

16. National Health Insurance Commission : Assistant 

Auditor. 

The limits of age for these situations are eighteen and 
nineteen and a half, the half-year being reckoned by 
calendar months. If an examination commences in one of 
the first seven months of any year, candidates must be of 
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the prescribed age on May 1 of that year. If an ex- 
amination commences in one of the last five months of 
any year, candidates must be of the prescribed age on 
November 1 of that year. 

The examination in 1914 and onwards will be-in the 
following subjects : 

Class I. (Obligatory) : Mathematics I. and English, 2,000 marks 
each ; Greneral Paper, 1,000. 

Class II. (Lower Standard) : Mathematics II., French, German, 
Latin, Greek, English History, European History, Chemistry, 
Physics, 2,000 marks each. 

Class HI. (Higher Standard) : Mathematics III., French, German, 
Latin, Greek, Chemistry, or Physics (one only), 4,000 marks 
each. 

All the subjects in Class I. must be taken up. No 
candidate will be eligible who fails to pass a (jualifying 
examination in Arithmetic and English. The ‘‘General 
Paper**’ is a new feature. It is to be based on History in 
its widest avspects, and not on a mere knowledge of details 
which may be acquired by its study as a school subject. 
Questions may also be set on Industries, Social Life, Art, 
Science, etc. — in fact, on any human activity — everything 
being looked upon from the point of view of its impor- 
tance for the present time, and for hoys of this nation. 
A liberal choice of questions will be allowed, and a con- 
siderable proportion of marks allotted to style and method 
in answering. From Classes II. and III. candidates may 
select subjects, one of which must be a language, carrying 
marks up to a maximum of 10,000, making with the 
subjects in Class I. 15,000 in all. The same subject may 
not be selected l)oth in Class II. and in Class III. The 
examination fee is £S. 

1. Admiralty : Junior Appointments in the Supply and 
Aocounting Departments. — The holders of these posts are 
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liable to serve as required, either at the Admiralty or at 
any of the Naval establishments at home and abroad ; 
and no candidate is accepted who fails to satisfy the 
Medical Director-General of the Navy as to his physical 
fitness for service abroad. A successful candidate is ap- 
pointed for two years on probation, and is only retained 
in the service if found to be in all respects satisfactory. 
Whilst serving at a foreign station, these officers are pro- 
vided with official residences or with money allowances in 
lieu thereof, and they also receive coionial allowances, 
which vary in amount according to the station, toward 
meeting the increased expense of living. The Admiralty 
will endeavour, as far as practical, to limit the period of 
foreign service to about twelve years, of which it may be 
expected that al)Out five years will be spent at tropical 
stations, and about seven years in temperate climates. 
The duration of service at any one station abroad will 
ordinarily be not more than three years, if within the 
tropics, or five years at a station in a temperate climate. 

Officers attached to the Qish and Expense Accounts 
Departments will not be confirmed in their appointments 
unless during the probationary period they satisfy the 
heads of their respective departments that they have gained 
a sufficient knowledge of Book-keeping by Double Entry. 

Salaries. — i?100 a year. After the probationary period 
is served the salary is raised to n£?120, and then by annual 
increments of X^IO to X^SOO, and <£^15 to .£^350. Promotions 
are made as vacancies occur to higher appointments at the 
Admiralty, or in Dockyards, or Naval Yards at home or 
abroad, 

% Crown Agents for the Colonies : Clerkships Class HI. — 
Candidates are appointed for two years on probation, at 
the end of which time their appointments are confirmed 
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if they ai^e found to be in all respects satisfactory. The 
staff of this oflBce are servants of the Crown, and although 
they do not form part of the regular Civil Service, they 
are in a position corresponding to that of Civil Servants as 
regards tenure of office and payment of salaries and pensions. 

Salaries . — <i?100, rising after two years'* probation to 
.£*120, thence by i?10 annually to dt?200, and by d&15 to 
^350, subject to special certificate of efficiency. 

3. Ecclesiastical Commission : Junior Clerks. 

Salary . — c£*100, rising after two years’ probation to 
thence by annual increments of d£*10 to <£*200, and 
then by .£*15 a year to a maximum of £*350. In some 
exceptional cases, the salary of a Clerk of at least five 
years'* service may be specially increased to ot*200. 

4. Exchequer and Audit Departments : Examinerships. — 
The scales of pay correspond to those in the Admiralty 
Departments. The holders of these posts will be liable to 
serve, as required, at any of the out-stations at home 
where the audit of accounts is conducted — c.g.^ Portsmouth, 
Devonport, Chatham. 

Candidates will not be confirmed in their appointments 
unless during the probationary period they satisfy the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General that they have gained a 
sufficient knowledge of Book-keeping by Double Entry. 

5. Inland Bevenue Department : Assistant Surveyorships 
of Taxes. — Assistant Surveyors are liable to removal to any 
Tax Survey in the United Kingdom. 

Salaries . — £^100 for two years, then £?120, rising by 
£*10 annually to d£?200, then by d6*15 to £^350. The 
salary of any officer in receipt of less than £*200 a year 
will be advanced to that amount in the Third Class 
Surveyor’s Scale on his being placed in charge of an in- 
dependent Tax District. 
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6, 7, 8. Inland Revenue Department : Second Class Clerk- 
ships in the Estate Duty Offices in London^ Edinburgh, and 
Dublin respectively. 

Salaries , — ^^100 to c£^120 after two years’ probation, 
thence by c£^10 a year to <£^200, and then by £15 to 
^ 350 . 

9, 10. Metropolitan Police : Second Class Clerks in the 
Commissioner’s and the Receiver’s Offices. — Candidates in 
the Receiver’s Office will be required to (jualify in Book- 
keeping by Double Entry. Promotion to higher posts 
will depend upon efficiency and good conduct. 

Salaries. — X'^lOO by £10 to £?200; then, subject to 
good conduct and efficiency, by <£^15 to £^350. A First 
or Second Clerk receives an allowance of £^100 as Private 
Secretary to the Commissioner, and three Clerks get allow- 
ances of £50 each. In the Receiver s Office, four Clerks 
have allowances of <£?50 each. 

11. Board of Trade: Assistant Examiners in the Depart- 
ment of the Inspector-General in Bankruptcy. 

Salary . — Same as No. 10 above. 

12. War Office: Junior Appointments in the Royal 
Ordnance Factories. — Successful candidates are appointed 
to the Ordnance Factories on the express understanding 
that they are liable to serve, iis required, at Woolwich, 
Waltham Abbey, or Enfield Lock. At the two last 
places official residences are provided. 

Salaries . — As in 10 above. In exceptional cases, the 
salary of a Clei-k of at least five years’ service may be 
specially increased to .£?200. Holders of these appoint- 
ments are eligible for promotion to higher appointments 
as vacancies occur in the Ordnance Factori6s, but they 
will not have any claim to such promotion, which will 
depend on efficiency and merit. 
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13. National Health Insurance (England) ; Examiners in 
the Office of the Accountant and Comptroller-General. 

Salary. — ^£*100; after two years’ probation, ^120, then 
by ri&lO a year to ^£*200 ; then, subject to good report on 
conduct and efficiency, and in particular as to proficiency 
in accounting knowledge, by <£*15 a year to £*350. 

Examiners are eligible for promotion to Assistant- 
Accountants and Accountants. Each candidate is 
appointed on condition that he will be liable to serve 
for such periods as may be required by the Commission in 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Cardiff, or elsewhere in 
the United Kingdom. 

14. National Health Insurance (Scotland) : Second Class 
Clerkships. 

Salary . — As above, 13. 

15. National Health Insurance, Joint Committee : Com- 
puters in the Office of the Chief Actuary. 

Salary . — As above. Promotion from <£*200 upwards 
depends on a good report as to conduct and efficiency, 
and in particular as to proficiency in actuarial knowledge, 
determined by professional examination. 

16. National Health Insurance, Audit Department: 
Assistant Auditors. 

Salary . — ^£*100 ; after two years’ probation, £*120, then 
by ,£*10 a year to <£*200 ; and then, subject to satisfactoiy 
report as to conduct and efficiency, and in particular as 
to proficiency in knowledge of accounting and auditing 
under the National Insurance Acts, by ,£15 a year to 
£360. 

(d) PmST DIVISION (OR CLASS I.) CLERHSHIFS.— 
These are the principal Clerkships in the Higher Estab- 
lishment of the Civil Service, and in nearly all the 
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Government offices. The examination is held annually in 
August jointly with the Indian Civil Service and Eastern 
Cadetship competitions. Identical papers are set for aU 
three competitions, and the entrance fee of £6 admits a 
candidate to all or any of the competitions. 

Candidates for all three examinations must be between 
twenty-two and twenty-four years of age on August 1 in 
the year in which the examination is held. 

The subjects of examination and marks obtainable are 


now as follows : 

Maximum. 

English Composition ... ... ... ... 500 

Sanskrit Language and Literature ... ... 800 

Arabic Language and Literature ... ... ... 800 

Greeks not less than two subdivisions^ of which one 
must be translation : 

Translation ... . . ... ... ... 400 

Prose (Composition ... ... ... ... 200 

Verse ( 'omposition ... ... ... ... 200 

Literature, etc. ... ... ... ... 300 

Latin, not less than two subdivisions, of which one 
must be translation : 

Translation ... ... ... ... ... 400 

Prose Composition ... ... ... ... 200 

Verse Composition .. ... ... ... 200 

Literature, etc. ... ... ... ... 300 

English Language and Literature ... ... 600 


Italian, Translation, Composition, and Conversation 400 
Italian, History of the Language, and Literature ... 200 

French, Translation, Composition, and Conversation 400 
French, History of the Iw<anguage, and Literature ... 200 

German, Translation, Composition, and Conversation 400 
German, History of the Language, and Literature ... 200 

The History of these Languages and their Litera- 
tures can only be taken by candidates who also 
offer themselves for the rest of the examination 
in these languages. 

Lower Mathematics ... ... ... ...1,200 

Higher Mathematics ... ... ... ...1,200 
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Maximum. 

Natural Science — ue., any number not exceeding 
four of the following, or three, if both Lower 


and Higher Mathematics be also taken : 

Chemistry ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Physics ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Geology ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Botany ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Zoology ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Animal Physiology ... ... ... ... 600 

Geography ... ... ... ... ... 600 

Greek History (Ancient, including Constitution) ... 600 

Roman History (Ancient, including Constitution) ... 600 

English History, either or both sections may be taken : 

I. to A.D. 1486 ... ... ... ... 400 

II. A.D. 1485 to A.D. 1848 ... ... ... 400 

General Modern History ... ... ... 500 

Logic and Psychology ... ... ... ... 600 

Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy ... ... 600 

Political Economy and Economic History ... 600 

Political Science .. ... ... ... 600 

Roman Law ... ... ... ... 600 

English Law ... ... ... ... ... 500 


N.B. — Deductions are made for bad handwriting. At the exami- 
nation held in 1913 such deductions were made from the marks of 
fifty-four candidates, thirteen of them losing over 100 marks, and 
one over 200 marks for this cause. In one case a candidate lost 
twenty-five places on the list for bad handwriting. Unless an 
improvement is shown even more stringent methods are to be 
adopted in future. 

The marks assigned to candidates in each branch are 
subject to deduction at the Commissioners'* discretion. 
This is done to secure that a candidate gets no credit for 
a smattering of any subject. Under present regulations, 
candidates can choose their own subjects, provided that 
the maximum number of marks that can be obtained from 
the subjects chosen is limited to 6,000. If this maximum 
is exceeded by a candidate’s selection he will be required to 
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indicate one of his subjects the marks for which should, in 
his case, be reduced so as to bring his maximum marks 
within the prescribed limit. The marks so reduced will be 
subject to a correspondingly reduced deduction. 

Under the new Regulations the pure classical scholar is 
no longer at so great an advantage as before. Classics and 
Ancient History now count for some 3,200 marks, while 
Science can score 2,400, and Mathematics also 2,400. In 
the other subjects necessary to make up the 6,000 maximum, 
all three classes of students meet on neutral ground, so to 
say. At present, the older Universities still hold pride of 
place, with a fair proportion of successful candidates from 
the Scottish Universities. As the number of subjects is 
now limited, the amdidate‘‘s knowledge of his selected 
subjects will have to be deeper and wider than ever. As 
regards the crammer,"" it will probably be found that his 
services as a teacher, to a University man, will not be 
required, but there is no doubt that a little guidance from 
an expert is of value, especially in those subjects which 
have not been thoroughly studied at the University, or in 
any subjects (outside the University curriculum) for which 
a candidate may have a taste or natural aptitude. 

PROSPECTS AND EMOLUMENTS.— Successful candidates 
are called upon immediately after the announcement of the 
results to choose the service for which they desire their 
names to be entered, but an option is given of waiting for 
a vacancy instead of accepting an unsuitable appointment. 
As vacancies occur (within a limited period) they are 
offered in rotation to qualified candidates then on the list. 

(a) Home Appointments. — ^These include Clerkships in 
the Treasury, Home Office, War Office, Colonial Office, 
India Office, Admiralty, and numerous other offices, and all 
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offer excellent prospects. The commencing salary varies 
according to the office, but is usually <i£’200, going by d6*20 
to 0^500. The next grade is usually by <£25 to 

i^SOO, the next <£*850 by ,£*50 to £*1,000. This latter 
salaiy is attainable on reaching the age of fifty, with 
further chances of promotion to Permanent Secretaryships, 
worth <£*2,000 a year or more. In choosing (where choice 
is given) into which office a successful candidate will go, it 
will be advisable, when |K)ssible, to consult some friend 
already in the service, or anyone who may have special 
knowledge of the conditions of employment or prospects 
of promotion in the particular offices under rev iew. 

(b) Civil Service of India — Selected candidates, before 
proceeding to India, are on probation for one year, and 
those who pass their probation at one of the Universities 
or Colleges approved by the Secretary of State for India, 
receive an allowance of £*150. During the year candidates 
are tested as to their proficiency in riding. At the end of 
the period of probation they are examiiied in the following 
subjects : Indian Penal Code ; Code of Criminal Piocedure ; 
Indian Evidence Act ; Indian History ; ajid the principal 
vernacular language of the Province to which the candidate 
is assigned. These subjects are compulsory, and, in addition, 
candidates are allowed to select one of the following five 
optional subjects: Hindu and Mohammedan Law; Sanskrit; 
Arabic (these two may not be offered by any candidate who 
has offered them at the open competition) ; Persian ; and 
Hindustani (for candidates assigned to the Province of 
Burma only). A candidate who fails at this Final 
Examination cannot be re-examined. Seniority in the 
Civil Sendee of India is determined by the order in which 
candidates stand on the list resulting from the combined 
marks of the open competition and the Final Examination. 
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It is not too much to say that the reputation of the 
I.C.S. stands as high as that of any Service in the 
world. The conditions as to leave, pensions, etc., are 
generous. The commencing salary is about 400 rupees 
per mensem, c£^300 per annum, reckoning the exchange 
value of the rupee at Is. 4d., the increase in salary is rapid 
and may rise to <^?2,400, or even more, the leave earned is 
about one-fourth of active service, and the prospects of 
advancement are practically unlimited, and there is a 
retiring annuity, after being twentj -live years in the 
service, and giving twenty-one years’ active service, of 
<£" 1 , 000 . 

As regards the pay of the higher posts, it may be stated 
that the man of ability rises to be a Commissioner (say, 
85,000 rupees per annum) or a District and Sessions Judge 
(30,000 to 36,000 rupees per annum) The prizes of the 
Service are in the Executive line : (1) Lieutenant-Governor- 
ships (100,000 rupees) ; (2) Memberships of Council (some 
at 80,000 rupees) ; (3) Memberships of Revenue Board 
(48,000 rupees) ; (4) Secretaryships (30,000 to 48,000 
rupees). In the Judicial lines the high posts are High 
Court Judgeships (42,000 to 60,000 rupees.) 

(c) Eastern Cadetships. — These were established to 
supply the Civil Services of Ceylon, Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay States. 
Successful candidates arc allowed to indicate the Colony 
or Dependency they would prefer, but the final allotment 
rests with the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Before 
receiving a permanent appointment. Cadets attend at the 
Government Offices for part of the day, and also study 
the language of the country to which they are to be sent. 
They have to pass in the language required and generally 
in Law, and Colonial Regulations and Orders, before 
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receiving promotion. The salaries are somewhat as follow : 
Ceylon, <iP300 per annum, without quarters, up to cit^l,450 per 
annum ; Hong Kong, c£?225 with a house allowance, up to 
<£*1,600 a year; Straits Settlements and Malay States, as 
for Hong Kong, with maxima of £^1,700 a year in the 
Straits Settlements and c£*2,260 in the Malay States, 
There are generous conditions as to leave, pensions, etc., 
in connection with these appointments. 

CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. — Following upon the amalga- 
mation of the Customs and Excise Services in 1909, 
considerable changes in the staffing of the Departments 
have been made. The Establishment of the Customs and 
Excise Department now comprises : 

1. Indoor Staff at Headquarters, consisting of Class I. 

and Second Division Clerks. 

2. General Service : (a) Officers, (h) Surveyors, (c) Col- 

lectors or Inspectors. 

3. Waterguard and Preventive Staff (Preventive Men, 

Preventive Officers, and Inspectors). 

There is now one entrance examination for the whole 
of the General Service, and as the number of clerical posts 
in the Amalgamated Service will be much smaller than 
the number of outdoor appointments, every entrant to the 
Service will be appointed to an outdoor post on which he 
will serve for not less than one year. After this he will 
be liable to be transferred to the clerical staff, and after 
three years’ service he will be entitled to apply for such 
transfer, although the title to apply does not carry the 
right to be transferred. The Board reserve the right to 
transfer from outdoor to indoor and vice versa^ and the 
staff similarly are entitled to apply. 
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The salary of the Officer class begins at and rises 
subject to an efficiency bar,’’ by £7 10s. to and 

thence by £10 to <£^300. The efficiency bar at .£^160 
consists in an examination of books and good report. 
There is another at £ 9 , 50 . 

To reach the grade of Surveyor, there is a written 
competitive examination, at stated intervals, in practical 
departmental subjects. Vacancies for Surveyors are filled 
from those at the head of this list, and an officer unsuc- 
cessful in his first examination is allowea a second. The 
scale for Surveyors is £^320 by c£15 to £?450, with an 
efficiency bar at £400. 

Vacancies for men in the Controlling grade, called In- 
spectors and Collectors, are filled by Surveyors promoted for 
m(*rit, the departmental examination for this grade being 
abolished. It is divided into two classes — (1) Second Class 
Inspectors and Collectors, £500 by X^20 to £650 ; (2) 
Fii'st Class Inspectors and Collectors £700 by £25 to £800. 

The allowances for removal, subsistence, office, etc., are 
still under consideration, and Officers are liable at any 
stage to be moved from one place to another. The hours 
are forty-eight a week, either by day or night, and any- 
thing beyond that is paid for as overtime. 

The duties of Customs Officers are mainly with Customs 
and Duties, light dues, shipping, casualties to vessels, work 
connected with the Royal Naval Reserve, etc., etc. 

The outdoor duties of Excise Officers now include^ 
besides the former survey of manufactured articles liable 
to duty, and collection of certain licences, the administra- 
tion of the Old Age Pensions Act, and the Finance Act, 
1909-10, and some duties connected with National Health 
Insurance. 

There was an examination in November, 1913, and 
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another was announced for March 23, 1914, when one 
hundred situations were to be filled. 

The limits of age are nineteen to twenty-one. For 
an examination in January — June, candidates must l)e of 
the prescribed age on March 1, for July — September the 
date will l)e September 1. The subjects of examination 
and maximum marks in each will be ; 


1. Handwriting 

... 500 

7. Latin 

• • • 

500 

2. English 

. . 600 

8. Mathematics ... 

• • • 

500 

3. Arithmetic . . . 

... 600 

9. Book - keeping 

and 


4. Science 

500 

Shorthand . . . 


500 

5, French 

... 500 

10. History and 

Geo- 


6. German 

... 500 

graphy 

. • 

500 


Only two of the subjects numbered 5 to 10 may be 
offered by a candidate. Candidates must obtain such an 
aggregate of marks in the examination as a whole as to 
satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Service marks are allowed to Boy Clerks and Boy 
Copyists. 

Defective vision will be regarded as a disqualification. 
Examination fee, £2. 

Water Guard and Preventive Staff. — This consists 
of Preventive Men, Preventive Officers and Inspectors. 
The position of Preventive Man is in the gift of the 
Treewury and is obtainable through the influence of 
Members of Parliament. The salary commences at 
18s. per week, and rises by annual increments of Is. fid. 
per week up to 33s. per week with “star” allowances 
up to fis. a week. The class of Preventive Officer is a 
grade, created in 1891, for the performance of “ rummaging 
duty.” The salary is d£’115, incresising by <£*5 annually to 
.P160, and thence by £7 10s. to dP200. This class is drawn 
from the Preventive Men (once known as “ boatmen ”) 
under Treasury Minute of March, 1891 . 
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There are a certain number of higher posts available 
for these Preventive Officers — viz., forty-two Chief Pre- 
ventive Officers dP240 to <£^400, eight Superintendents of 
Waterguard (Second Class) <£450 to £550, two Superin- 
tendents of Waterguard (First Class) £600 to £650, an 
Assistant Inspector £450 to £550, and an Inspector 
£600 to £650. 

THE GOVERNMENT LABORATORY.— A Laboratory 
was established in 1843 at Somerset House, connected 
with the Inland Revenue Department, to check the 
adulteration of tobacco. In time the work of the Labora- 
tory was extended to include the analysis of all sorts of 
excisable commodities. The Custom House had also its 
I^aboratory, and the two were amalgamated in 1894, and 
known as the CTO\eniment Laboratory. Gradually the 
Laboratory came to undertake work for every Government 
Department. In 1911 it was constituted a separate 
Department under the Treasury, Its business is carried 
on at the premises in Clement’s Inn Passage, W.C., at the 
Branch Laboratory at the Custom House, and various 
Chemical Testing Stations at other centres. 

The permanent Chemical Staff of the Laboratory now 
comprises the Government Chemist, the Deputy Chemist, 
four Superintending Analysts, and twenty-one Analysts 
in two classes. 

Their salaries are : 

Goveriinieiit Chemibt ... ... XI, 200 to ^1,500 

Deputy (»o\ernniciit Clicmist ... X700 by X25 to X800 

Four Superintending Analysts ... t‘000 by £20 to X650 

Nine Analysts (First Class) ... X400 by X20 to £650 

Fifteen Analysts (Second Class) ... XI 60 by X15 to X350 

There are some seventy Temporary Assistants also 
employed at the Laboratory. Some are Customs Officers, 
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lent for a period. Others are Assistants, unestablished 
and appointed by the Government Chemists. They are 
paid £100 to d£^120 by c£*10 to <£^160, and their engage- 
ment is only monthly. 

Appointments to the position of Second Class Analyst 
on the Permanent Staff* are made on the results of a 
competitive examination conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. As these examinations are held at irregular 
intervals, it is advisable to inquire early of the Com- 
missioners. 

GENERAL POST OFFICE -Male Learners.— In Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and provincial town post offices. Age, 
fourteen and a half to sixteen. Height, on examination, 
5 feet. Not retained in the service unless 5 feet 4 inches 
before end of nineteenth year. Entrance fee, 5s. Subjects 
of examination : 

1. English Composition (including Writing and Spelling). 

2. Arithmetic (Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Metric System). 

3. Geography (general). 

The position of Male Learner in London is no longer 
open to competition, and is now filled by “ Limited Com- 
petition.’’ Learners have to undergo a period of instruc- 
tion, and when qualified, are promoted to Sorting Clerks, 
Telegraphists, etc. For fuller details of work and salary, 
see the Civil Service Year-Book^ Section I. (/>), 

Male Sorters. — London. Age eighteen to thirty (with 
service allowance). Height, 5 feet 4 inches. Subjects of 
examination, fee, etc., as for Male Learners. Commencing 
salary at eighteen years of age, 20s., with annual incre- 
ments of 2s. per week up to 30s., then one year at 33s., 
one year at 37s., thereafter by annual increments of 2s. 4d. 
a week up to 44s. per week, with possibilities of rising to a 
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maximum of 62s. a week. These postal salaries are all 
rather unsettled at present. The probability, however, 
is that they will ultimately be increased rather than 
diminished or unaltered. 

By the instructions of the Postmaster-General, the ex- 
amination for provincial Male Sorters will in future be 
confined to Postmen and Telegraph Messengers — f.^., by 
Limited Competition. 

Clerks in Supplementary Establishments and other De- 
partments. — Ages nineteen to twenty-^ix. Limited to 
those who have served at least two years in the Post Office. 
Fee ^^1. Subjects of examination : 

(1) English Composition, including Writing and Spelling; (2) 
Arithmetic (general) ; (3) Geography (general) ; (4) Any two of 
Litin or French or German ; and any two of the following — (5) 
English History ; (G) Mathematics ; (7) Shorthand. 

Salaries. — Supplementary Clerks in the Secretary’s Office 
commence with a salary of ^^100, rising by cPlO to o6^250, 
and then thi'ough grades to £4}50. 

Junior Clerks in the Superintending Engineers’ Office, 
London, receive salaries of P75, rising by to ci&lOO, 
and then by P7 10s. to .£^200. 

The salaries of Clerks in other departments commence 
at ^^80, rising by i:^7 10s. to J:^200, with prospects of 
promotion to higher appointments, with varying maximum 
salaries. 

Fostmasterships. — Success in the departmental examina- 
tions and, also, nomination, are necessary to secure these 
appointments, particularly in the large towns and cities, 
where the salaries vary from .^400 to oPl,000. In smaller 
places the annual salary varies from .PlOO to cP400. 

PATENT OFFICE — Assistant Examiners. — These are 
Clerks engaged in examining the specifications and other 
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documents submitted to the Patent Office by applicants 
for patents. Examinations are held from time to time to 
fill these posts. The age limit is twenty to twenty-five, 
and the subjects are chiefly scientific. A candidate must 
be really proficient to have even a chance of success. Thus 
they would appeal to those whose education is very strong 
on the side of science. 

Salary , — Commencing at cf 150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of *£15 to <£450, with prospect of promotion 
to Deputy Examiner, £^400 to <£550 ; to Examiner, £650 
to £700 ; and to Supervising Examiner, £700 to £800 ; 
and Chief Examiner, £900 to £1,100. 

The subjects for examination are — 

(1) English Composition ; (2) Mathematics ; (»‘l) Mechanics ; 
(4) Mechanism ; (5) Technical Precis ; (G) Chemistry ; (7) Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism ; (8) Physics ; (9) French or German ; 
(10) History of Inventions. 

No subjects are obligatory ; but candidates must obtain 
a satisfactory aggregate of marks on the whole, generally 
about one-half. Examination fee, £5. 

HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, IRELAND— Junior Clerks. 

— It is customary to fill by means of this examination 
certain Clerkships which are not of uniform value, but 
vary from £140 to £300 (maximum values). In each case 
there is a prospect of promotion to higher grades. The 
limits of age for these appointments are twenty and 
twenty-five. The examination takes place in Dublin only. 
There was no examination in 1909 or in 1911. In 
October, 1913, there was one vacancy (£100 by £10 to 
£300) and five competitors. 

The subjects of examination are — 

(1) Handwriting and Spelling, including copying of Manuscript. 
(2) English Composition, including Precis. (3) Mathematics : 
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Arithmetic to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Algebra to Simple 
Equations ; Euclid, Books I. and II. (4) English History, includ- 
ing that of the Constitution. (5) English Language and Literature. 
(6) Geography. (7) Elementary Principles of Law. (8) Latin. 
(9) Book-keeping. (10) Mathematics : Arithmetic Advanced ; 
Algebra to the Binomial Theorem; Euclid, Books III., IV., 
VI. ; Trigonometry to the Solution of Triangles. (11) French. 
(12) German. (13) Shorthand. 

All candidates to satisfy the examiners in Subjects 1 to 9. 
Subjects 10, 11, 12, and 13 are optional. 

Examination fee, £S. 

Police Courts, Metropolitan (Dublin) Clerks. — These ap- 
pointments are rare. The age limits seventeen and twenty- 
five. The examinations are only held about every other 
year or so. 

The examination will be in the following subjects : 

Obligatory, — Reading aloud. Handwriting, Orthography, Arith- 
metic, English Composition, Proceedings before Magistrates, Law 
of Evidence. 

Optional. — Copying imperfect Manuscripts, Indexing or Docketing, 
Digesting Returns, Book-keeping by Single Entry ; any one of 
the following : Latin, French, (ierman, Geography, and English 
History. 

Examination fee, X^2. 

Salaries. — Second Class Clerks, o(?80 — £5 — afe^lOO, thence 
by increments of £1 lOs. to <£^150. On promotion to First 
Class the salary is £^180 — c£10 — £^300, and there is a 
Chief Clerk who receives ^400, increasing by <£15 to <£500. 

LAND VALUATION APPOINTMENTS.— This class of 
appointments was created by the Budget of 1909. Appli- 
cations are invited from Valuers. The age limits are from 
thirty-five to forty-five years of age. Salaries £550 to 
£700. There is another grade with salaries £360 to 
£600 and, in addition. Juniors with salaries of £100 to 
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£S50j and some Second Division Clerks, and other Clerks 
at ^45 to .£^50. 

LABOXTIl EXCHANGES. — In addition to a Director and 
a General Manager there will be a very large number of 
well-paid posts in the Central Office in London, and in 
the Divisional and I^ocal Offices. The head officials are 
nominated by the President of the Board of Trade, and 
the Superintendents by a Committee of Selection. Up to 
the present the offices have been filled by direct appoint- 
ment from outside, or from other Goveniment Offices, but 
in course of time, no doubt, the arrangements will be 
systematized in some way or other. 

BOY ARTIFICERS AND APPRENTICES IN H.M. DOCK- 
YARDS. — A limited number of Boy Artificers will be 
entered annually for training for the rating of Engine- 
room Artificer in the Royal Navy. Candidates must be 
the sons of British subjects, and between the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen on the 

1st of January for entry in January. 

1st of May for entry in July following. 

Candidates entered must be in good h(»alth and of sound 
constitution. They will be medically examined at the 
Admiralty, or at a Naval Port, or on one of His Majesty’s 
Ships, and a successful candidate must produce the consent 
in writing of his parent or guardian to his entering the 
Royal Navy and engaging to serve twelve years from the 
age of eighteen. 

Candidates are admitted as follows : 

1. By open competition. 

2. On the recommendation of certain Naval Commanders- 

in-Chief on account of service claims. 
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3. On the recommendation of certain Education Authori- 
ties. 

The subjects of examination are — 

Arithmetic (250) ; English, including questions on a set book 
(300) ; Geometry and Algebra (300) ; History and Geography (250) ; 
Elementary Science (300) ; Drawing (100). 

The rates of pay allowed are — 

First year ... ... (>d. per day'J 

Second year ... ... 7d. ,, I Seven days 

Third year ... ... Hd. ,, [a week. 

Over three years ... ... l)d. ,, J 

On being rated -- 

Engine-room Artificer (Fifth Class), 3s. per day. 

Acting Engine-room Artificer (Fourth Class), 5s. 6d. per day. 

Engine-room Artificers receive pay varying from 38s. 6d. 
a week to 45s. 6d. a week with free rations, according to 
length of service. As Chief Engine-room Artificer he may 
receive 552s. 6d. a week and free rations. 

TECHNICAL POSTS IN THE HOME CIVIL SERVICES.— 

There arc a number of appointments, many well paid, 
for which special technical knowledge is required. A list 
of these will be found in the Civil Service Year-Book^ 
Section 1. (a), and details (r.^., re Factory Inspectors, etc.) 
in Section 11. (6). 

INDIAN AND COLONIAL SERVICES.— Besides the Indian 
Civil Service and the Tiastern Cadetships, already dealt 
with, there are other services which offer a career to a 
youth who is willing to go abroad. Some of these are 
open to competition, and particulars are given below. 

INDIAN FOREST SERVICE. — These appointments are 
available only to those who can afford the expense of a 
period of special training lasting about three years 
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Those who can afford the expense, and are physically fit 
for service in India, will find the Forest Service an attrac- 
tive one, the duties being interesting and important, and 
the salaries good. 

The examinations are held as required, and are advertised 
as usual in the Government organs. 

The Regulations have recently been altered, and below 
we give a summary of those now governing these appoint- 
ments : 

''fhe age limit will be nineteen to twenty-three years. 

Every candidate must be a natural-born British subject. He must 
be prepared to give an undertaking, if selected, that he will not 
marry before he reaches India. He must be of good physique, and 
must produce evidence of character to satisfy the Secretary of State 
for India in Council that he is suited for the Indian Forest Service. 

Qualificatiom . — Candidates must have obtained a degree with 
honours in some branch of Natural Science in a University of 
England, Wales, or Ireland, or have passed the Final Bachelor of 
Science Examination in Pure Science in one of the Universities of 
Scotland. A degree in Applied Science will not be considered as 
fulfilling these conditions. Candidates will be required to produce 
evidence that they have a fair knowledge of either German or 
French. 

Should there be more candidates considered to be qualified in 
every respect than vacancies to be filled, the Secretary of State 
reserves the right to require them to pass a competitive examination 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, on the results of 
which their final selection would depend The subjects of examina- 
tion will be : English Composition, German or French, Elementary 
Chemistry, Higher Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Botany, and 
Zoology. Not more than two of the last five subjects may be 
offered. The examination in German and French will include 
translation, composition, and conversation, llie standard of the 
examination in the science subjects will be that of the Honours 
Schools of the Universities. 

Medical Ejcamination , — There will be an examination by the 
Medical Board, at which particular stress will be laid on good vision 
and hearing. 
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After this examination candidates will be Probationers for a 
period of two years, during which time they will be required to 
obtain, if not obtained previous to selection as Probationers, the 
Degree or Diploma in Forestry at Oxford, Cambridge, or Edinburgh 
Universities ; to have undergone a special cqurse of instruction in 
Forestry, and to satisfy any other tests of proficiency which may 
be deemed necessary. During the vacations at their University, 
practical instruction under the direction and supervision of the 
Director of Indian Forest Study is given in selected British and 
Continental forest areas. Probationers have to pay all their own 
expenses at the University, or at practical instruction at home or 
abroad, except some fees to local forest officei.-, 

'Fo meet these expenses, payments are made to each probationer 
at the rate of £120 annually, not exceeding a total of i>240. When 
the period of probation, with any intermediate tests, has been 
passed, probationers who have satisfied the conditions are appointed 
as Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest Department, and 
from the date of arrival in India will draw pay at the rate of 
380 rupees per mensem, equivalent to about £304 a year with the 
rupee at Is. 4d. 

Every Probationer before proceeding to India will be required to 
satisfy the authorities of his ability to ride. 

The following is the staff, with the monthly salaries, of the 
Imperial branch of the Indian Forest Service : 


Number 



according 
to Existing 

Appointment. 

Salary. 

Sanctioned 


Scale. 



1 

Inspector-General of Forests 

2 ,(350 rupees a month. 

1 

Assistant Inspector-General 



of Forests* 

— 

2 

(/hief Conservators (Burma 



! and (Jentral Provinces) ... 

2,150 rupees a month. 
"1,000 rupees a month 



respectively. 

. 22 

Conservators, in three 

^ 1,700 rupees a month 


grades 

respectively. 

1,500 rupees a month 



^ respectively. 


* The officer holding this appointment draws, in addition to the 
pay of his grade, a minimum local allowance of 200 rupees a month. 
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Number 
according to 
Existing 
Sanctioned 
Scale. 


Appointment. 


Salary. 


187 

5 

10 


Deputy Conservators and 
Assistant Conservators ... 

Foreign Service appoint- 
ments (four temporary)... 

Officers employed at the 
Forest Research Insti- 
tute and (College, Dehra 
Dun* 


%380 rupees a month, ris- 
ing by annual incre- 
ments of 40 rupees a 
month to 700 rupees 
a month ; thereafter 
hy annual increments 
of oO rupees a month 
to ] ,2o() rupees a 
month, in the twen- 
^ tieth year of service. 


The sanctioned appointments in the Imperial Forest Service are 
allotted to the various provinces as follows : Burma, 00 ; Madras, 
34; Bombay, 27; Central Provinces, 24; Bengal, 11; United 
Provinces, 19; Punjab, 12; and P]astern Bengal and Assam, 18. 

Pension Arrangements . — Pensions are granted after completing 
twenty years’ qualifying service or attaining the age of fifty-five. 
Invalid pensions are given to officers retiring through ill health 
not caused by irregular or intemperate habits.” After less than 
ten years’ service a gratuity is given not exceeding one month’s 
emoluments for each completed year of service. After more 
than ten years’ service, invalid pensions are given varying from 
1,000 rupees a year up to 3,000 rupees a year after fourteen 
years. After the full qualifying period of service is passed, the 
pension is 4,000 rupees a year for twenty to twenty- four years’ 
service, and 5,000 rupees a year for twenty-five years’ service and 
upwards. 


♦ These draw a local allowance of 150 rupees a month in addition 
to their grade pay, with the exception of tlie President of the 
Forest Research Institute and College, in whose case the allowance 
is at the rate of 200 rupees a month. 

Note. — Under the improved scale of salary shown above, no 
Exchange Compensation Allowance is granted. 
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LEAVE REGULATIONS. 

1. The following is a sunnnary of the principal regulations 
relating to the leave admissible to officers appointed to the Indian 
Forest Service by the Secrebiry of State from the United Kingdom. 

L(»n« Leavk. 

2. Furlough and special leave with allowances (see paragraph 6) 
are admissible to an aggregate amount of six years during the 
service. The amount earned is one- fourth of an otlicer’s active 
service, and the amount ^‘^due” is that amount less any enjoyed. 

S. Furlough without medical certificate can, if due, be generally 
taken after eight years^ ac.tive service, and again after three years’ 
continuous service. It is limited to two yeiirs at a time. 

4. P'urlough on medical certificate may be granted (a) to an 
officau* who has rendered three years’ continuous service, for not 
more than two years, hut capable of extension up to three years ; 
and [h) to an officer who has not rendered three years’ continuous 
services, up to one yt*ar in any case, and up to such long(‘r period, 
if any (but not exceeding two years in all), as the officer may have 
furlough ^Slue” to him. 

5. The allowances admissible during furlough are — 

(a) During the first two years of furlough without medical certifi- 
cate, and during so much of furlough with medical certifi- 
cate as may be ^‘due,” half average salary, subject to 
certain maximum and minimum limits. 

(/)) After the expiration of the period for which the foregoing 
allowances are admissible one (juarter of average salary, 
subject to certiiin maximum and minimum limits. 

6. Specdal leave may be granted at any time for not more than 
six months, wdtli intervals of six years^ service ; allowances, calcu- 
lated as during furlough, are given iluring the first six months only, 
whether taken in one or more instillments. 

Short Leave. 

7. Privilege leave is a holiday which may be granted to the 
extent of one* eleventh pjirt of the time that an officer has been on 
duty without interruption, and it may be accumulated up to three 
months, earneil by thirty-three months’ service. During privilege 
leave the officer retains a lien on his appointment, and receives the 
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salary which he would have received if on duty. An interval of not 
less than six months must elapse between two periods of absence on 
privilege leave. 

Privilege leave may be prefixed to furlough, special leave, or 
extraordinary leave without allowances. The whole period of leave 
thus taken in combination is known as combined leave. Combined 
leave may not be granted for a period of less duration than six 
months, nor, except on medical certificate, may it be extended 
beyond two years. 

8. Extraordinary leave without allowances may be granted in 
case of necessity, and, except in certain specified cases, only when 
no other kind of leave is by rule admissible. It may be granted in 
continuation of other leave. 

9. Subsidiary leave, usually with half average salary, is granted 
to an officer proceeding on or returning from leave out of India, 
or on retirement, to enable him to reach the port of embarkation 
or to rejoin his appointment. It is admissible only at the end, and 
not at the beginning, of combined leave. 

10. Short leave is also granted to enable officers to appear at 
examinations, etc. 

General Rules. 

11. Leave of absence, whether on furlough or on privilege leave, 
can never be claimed as of right, and is given or refused at the 
discretion of Government. 

12. After five years^ continuous absence from duty an officer is 
considered to be out of the employment of Government, 

13. When leave allowances, other than privilege leave pay, are 
paid at the Home Treasury or in a colony where the standard of 
currency is gold, rupees are converted into sterling at the rate of 
Bxchange fixed for the time being for the adjustment of financial 
:ransaetions between the Imperial and Indian Treasuries, unless 
any other rate has been exceptionally authorized. But for the 
present the rate of conversion is subject to a minimum of Is. Od. to 
he rupee. Privilege leave pay, when issued from the Home 
Treasury (this is only admissible when privilege leave is combined 
vith other leave), is converted at Is. 4d. to the rupee. 

OPENINGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLBOYS IN BORNEO.— 

rhere are occasional openings for young men who have 
WJeived a high-class Public School education under the 
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administration of that part of the Island of Borneo which 
is under the British flag. 

Applicants for positions in the service of either the 
British North Borneo Company or the Raja of Sarawak 
should be of strong physique and able to live in a tropical 
climate. 

British North Borneo Company. — Cadets are appointed 
direct. They must be over twenty -one years of age, and 
there is a medical examination. The commencing salary 
is 140 dollars (Singapore currency, 1 dollar = 2s. 4d.) 
per mensem, with plainly furnished quarters or allowance 
in lieu thereof. The agreement in the first place is for 
three years. Candidates pay their own passage out, but 
the money is refunded (up to ^50) after three years’ 
service. The Company pays for the passage home at the 
expiration of the agreement. 

Sarawak. — All appointments are made by His Highness 
the Raja, and applications are to be made to him direct. 
There is no examination. Cadets generally enter between 
nineteen and twenty- two years of age. There is no age 
limit. The duties are similar to those of Civil Servants in 
Ceylon and the Malay Federated States. The commencing 
pay of a Cadet is 100 dollars (Singapore currency) per 
mensem, rising to 500 or 600 dollars, including allowances. 
There are liberal leave regulations. Pensions of half-pay 
at the end of thirty years’ service. Vacancies may be said 
to average only two or three in the year. 

INDIA AND COLONIAL POLICE SEEVICE.— Examina- 
tions for these appointments will probably be held annually 
in June, and will be duly advertised. They are intended 
to provide for the Police Services of India, Burma, Hong 
Kong, the Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay 
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States. There is no expensive preliminary training, as for 
the Forest Semce, and candidates take up their appoint- 
ments at once. Very soon after the examination, not later 
than the following October, candidates start for India, and 
get a free passage. In India probationers receive 300 rupees 
a month per annum, taking the rupee as e([uiva- 

lent to Is. 4d.), and as soon as they have paswsed the de- 
partmental examination they are on thci regular staff, and 
their pay will rise through the different stages up to the 
Inspector-Gencrars stipend of 3,000 rupees a month, or 
«£^2,400 per annum. For this service good riding is a ftine 
qua non. Colonial Police probationers (for whom also skill 
in riding is imperative) begin with pay at £225 per annum, 
and are subject to local regulations as to examinations in 
languages, etc. On passing these they get X^300 per 
annum. The higher posts range from to cPl,200 

per annum. All these officers get free (piarters, but 
the value of these ((uarters will not count for pension 
purposes. 

Ihe regulations for the Indian Police Service are given 
as follows in detail : 


1. Place of KxaiYiiii(itio7i . — The examination will la? oon*liicted by 
the Civil Service Commissioners. C’andidates may undergo the 
written part of their examination in I^iidoii, Kdiiiburgli, or Dublin, 
or at any of the provincial centres at wliicli the simultaneous 
examination of candidates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, is to be held. A list of the probable centres 
may be obtained from the Civil Service Commissioners. The oral 
and practical parts of the examination will be held in London 
only. 

Examination Fee, — A fee of j£2 is required from candidates 
examined in London, but when the written examination is conducted 
elsewhere than in London the fee is £8, Candidates examined at a 
college or school will probably be required to pay a local fee (in 
order to defray the expenses of superintendence), as to which 
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they sliould obtain early information from the college or school 
authorities. The fee payable to the Civil Service Commissioners 
must be paid by means of shimps of the specified amount. In- 
structions on this point will be issued to candidates about ten days 
before the examination. 

2. Number of Appointments , — The number of candidates to be 
selected will vary from year to year. In 1914 it was 24 — viz. : 
Madras, 2 ; Bombay, 2 ; Bengal, 4 ; United Provinces, 5 ; Punjab, 
4; Burma, 3; Bihar and Orissa, 1; Central Provinces, 2; and 
Assam, 1. 

»3. Conditions of Eligibility . — Every candidate must be a British 
subject of European descent, and at the time of bis birth his father 
must have been a British subject, either natural-born or naturalized 
in the United Kingdom. I'he decision of the Secrctiiry of State in 
Council as to whether a candi<late siitisfies this condition shall be 
final. ( andidates must, without exception on any ground, be above 
nineteen and under twenty-one years of* age on a specified date. 
They must he unmarried, and if they marry before reaching India, 
they will forfeit their appointments. 

Notk. — P arents and guardians of candidates are warned that 
European descent will be regarded as essential. In order to prevent 
disappointment, in cases of doubt where there has been some 
admixture of non-European blood, an application should be made 
to the Secretary of State for India in Council for a decision as to 
the candidate’s eligibility to compete at the examination. In the 
absence of such a decision, the fact that a candidate has been 
admitted to the examination will give him no claim to an appoint- 
ment should it be discovered afterwanls that he is not of European 
descent. 

4. Form of AppUeation . — Application to compete at the examina- 
tion must he made on a printed form to be ohtiuned from the 
Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., and to be returned to him, with the necessary 
documents, not later than a specified date. 

No applications received after that date can be considered. 

Candidates must be prepared to attend at the India Office, if 
required, at their own expense, to reply to any inquiries which 
may be considered necessary in connection with their appli- 
cation. 

5, Subjects of Ejcamination , — The subjects and the marks assigned 
to each arc given on p. 218 
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Class I. 


Obligatory : 

Marks. 

English... 

... 2,000 

Mathematics A (Elementary) 

... 2,000 

French or German 

... 2,000 

English History and Geography 

... 2,000 

These subjects must be taken up by all candidates. 

Class 11. 

Optional : 

Marks. 

Mathematics B (Intermediate) 

... 2,000 

Mathematics C (Higher) ... 

... 2,000 

German or French 

... 2,000 

Latin 

... 2,000 

Greek ... 

... 2,000 

Science (Physics and Chemistry) 

... 2,000 


Not more than two of these subjects may be tiiken up, and if 
one of the subjects selected is a modern language, it must be 
different from the modern language selected in Class I. 


In addition to the above-mentioned subjects, candidates may take 
up Freehand Drawing, to which 400 marks will be allotted. Candi- 
dates must obtain such an aggregate of marks in the examination 
as a whole as may indicate, in the judgment of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, a competent amount of general proficiency. 

6. MediccU Examination . — Those candidates who are successful in 
the literary examination will be required shortly after the result 
of that examination is declared to undergo a strict examination by 
a Medical Board at the India Office as to their physique and 
capacity for active out-door work in the plains of India. Instruc- 
tions as to the date and time of this examination will be issued to 
successful candidates by the India Office. 

To avoid possible disappointment candidates should undergo a 
preliminary medical examination within two years before they 
compete. Application should be addressed to tlie Under Secretary 
of State, India Office, Whitehall. 

7 . Appointment of Probationers. — The Secretary of State will 
nominate as probationers such competitors as attain the highest 

of marks (provided that they obtain the minimum aggre- 
gate referred to above, and that they pass the medical examination 
and satisfy the requisite conditions in other respects). 
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8. Riding Tests. — Selected candidates will be examined by the 
Civil Service Commissioners as to their ability to ride^ and will be 
required to produce — 

(a) A certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners that they 
are able to ride well and to perform journeys on horse- 
back ; or — 

{b) A certificate from the Civil Service Commissioners of minimum 
proficiency* in riding. 

In the latter case they will be subjected on their arrival in India 
to such further tests in riding as may be prescribed by their 
Government, and will not be appointed Assistant Superintendents 
of Police until they shall have passed such tests to the satisfaction 
of their Government. 

9. Allotment of Provinces. — Selected candidates who have success- 
fully passed the above-mentioned tests will be allotted, as pro- 
bationers, to the various provinces upon a consideration of all the 
circumshinces, including their own wishes ; but the requirements of 
the public service will rank before every other consideration. The 
allotment will also be subject to the right of the Government of 
India to make transfers, if necessary. 

10. Outfit. — It is an ordinary condition of appointment to the 
Police Department that a successful candidate shall be supplied by 
his parents or guardians (a) either with a uniform or with the cost 
of it, and {h) with not less than X50 for the purchase of a horse and 
saddlery in India. 

11. Departure for India.— The probationers will be required to 
start for India not later than October, so as to arrive in the course 


* Candidates are warned that the certificate of minimum pro- 
ficiency in riding, without which they will not be allowed to proceed 
to India, is only granted to those who can qualify in a series of tests 
which includes jumping. It is, therefore, most important that 
riding lessons should not be postponed until after the result of the 
literary examination is declared. 

The chief tests will be Saddling and Bridling, Mounting and 
Dismounting, Trotting and Cantering, Hiding without stirrups at a 
trot. Riding with stirrups but without reins at a trot, Jumping a 
moderate hedge hurdle. Special importance will be attached to 
the first test (Saddling and Bridling). 

Although the examination will, in the main, be confine<l to those 
points, the examiner will not be debarred from applying any other 
tests which may appear desirable. 
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of November. Failure to embark in time will, in the absence of 
satisfactory explanation, lead to forfeiture of appointment. Free 
passages to India will be provided by the India Office, but any pro- 
bationer resigning his appointment within three years on any ground 
but that of health, supported by a medical certificate, will be 
required to refund the cost of his passage. 

12. 8(ilary during Probation, — On arrival in India probationers 
will receive an initial salary of *‘100 rupees a month. 

13 . Period of Probation, — Probationers will be required to qualify 
by passing the necessary departmental examinations (as well as the 
riding test, if necessary — see Rule VIII.) within two years of their 
arrival in India. 

14. Liability of Probationers to liemoval. — Any probationer who 
may fail to pass the prescribed examinations within two years, or 
be found unfit for Police duties, will be liable to removal from the 
Service. Any probationer so removed from the Service will be 
furnished with a free passage to Kngland, provided be utilizes such 
passage within three months from the date of such removal. 

15. Promotion after Probation, — No probationer will be eligible 
for promotion, either acting or subsbuitive, until he has piissed the 
prescribed departmentiil examinations, including the riding test. 


LIST OF APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA ORDINARILY RE- 
SERVED FOR THE POLICE DEPARTxMENTS 
OF THE SEVERAL PR0VINC:E8. 

The salaries and number of appointments of each grade vary 
slightly in the different province.s, but a clear idea of the scales will 
be gathered from the following summary : 

Assistant Superintendents of Police.— Salaries, .300, 400 , and 
500 rupees per month. The numbers employed range from eleven 
in Assam to fifty in Agra and Oudh. 

District Superintendents of Police.— Salaries, 700 , 800, 900, 
1,000, and 1,200 rupees per month. Numbers range from twelve 
to fifty-five in different provinces. 

Deputy Inspectors-Qeneral.— Salaries, 1,500 to l,800 rupees per 
month. Numbers range from two in some provinces to five in 
others. 

Inspectors-Qeneral. — One for each province. Salaries, 2,250 ru- 
pees per month in Assam, and 2,500, rising by 100, to 3,000 rupees 
in the other provinces. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REGULATIONS AS TO THE PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR APPOINT- 
MEN^rS UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Thei^e Regulation are published for the convenience of candidates, 
and in order to enable them to ascertain the probability of their coming 
up to the required physical standard. But it must be clearly understood 
that the Secretary of State reserves to himself an absolute discretion to 
reject as unfit any candidate v^hom he may consider, after hearing the 
opinion of his medical advisers^ to be physically disqualified for the 
public service ; and that his discretion is in no respect limited by these 
Regulations, 

GkNKHAL PllYSHJAL ReqUIRKMKNTS. 

1. A candidate must he in good mentiil and bodily liealth, and 
free from any pliysical defect likely to interfere with the efficient 
performance of <hity. 

2. In the examination of cainlidates the Medical Hoard will apply 
the following table of correlation of age, height, and chest girth : 


Chest. 


Age. 

Height without Shoes. j 

1 



1 

Girth when i 

Range of 



Expanded. 

Expansion. 


; Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 


C (J2.J and under (5.5 

’ 35 j 

2 


(5.5 and under (18 ' 

35 

2 

10 to 21 - 

1 (58 and under 70 

35.V 

2 


i 70 and under 72 

30“ 

2 


J 72 and upwards . 




3. Measurement of Height. — A minimum lieight of 5 ft, 4 in, is 
imposed. The <‘andidate will be placed against the standard with 
his feet together, and tlie weight thrown on the heels, and not on 
the toes or outside of the feet. He will stand erect without rigidity, 
and with the heels, calves, buttocks, and shoulders touching the 
standard ; the chin will la* depressed to bring the vertex of the head 
level under the horizoiiLil bar, and height will be noted in parts of 
an inch to eighths. 

4. Measurement of Chest — The candidate will be made to stand 
erect with his feet together, and raise his hands above his head. 
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The tape will be carefully adjusted round the chest, with the 
posterior upper edge touching the inferior angles of the shoulder 
blades, and its anterior lower edge the upper part of the nipples, 
^he arms will then be lowered to hang loosely by the side, and care 
will be taken that the shoulders are not thrown upwards or back- 
wards so as to displace the hipe. llie candidate will then be directed 
to empty hia chest of air as much as possible. This is best done by 
continuous whistling with the lips as long as sound can be produced. 
The tape is carefully gathered in during the process, and when the 
minimum measurement is reached it is recorded. The candidate 
will then be directed to inflate his chest to its utmost capacity. 
This maximum measurement w'ill likewise be noted. ITie girth with 
the chest fully expanded, and the range of expansion between the 
minimum and maximum will then be recorded. 

5. The hearing must be good. 

6. The speech without impediment. 

7. The teeth in good order — t.c., decayed or broken teeth must 
be properly stopped or crowned, ami deficient teeth replaced by 
artificial teeth where necessary for effective mjistication. 

8. llie chest must be well formed, the lungs and heart sound. 

9. Rupture, hydrocele, varicocele, varicose veins, in a severe 
degree, or other condition likely to cause inefficiency, will disqualify 
a candidate, unless such condition is cured by operation. 

10. The limbs, feet, and toes must be well formed and developed, 
with free and perfect motion of all joints. 

11. A candidate must have no congenital malformation or defect 
likely to interfere with efficiency. 

12. A candidate must not be the subject of chronic skin disease. 

13. Evidence of previous acute or chronic disease pointing to an 
impaired constitution will disqualify. 

REGULATIONS AS TO STANDARD OF VISION FOR THE 
INDIAN POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

1, Squint, or any morbid condition of the eyes or of the lids of 
either eye liable to the risk of aggravation or recurrence, will cause 
the rejection of the candidate. 

2. The examination for determining the acuteness of vision 
includes two tests — one for distant, the other for near vision — with- 
out glasses, except where otherwise stated below, at a distance of 
20 feet ; and Snellen^s optotypi for the test for near vision, without 
glasses, at any distance selected by the candidate. Each eye will be 
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examined separately, and the lids must be kept wide open during 
the test. The candidate must be able to read the tests without 
hesitation in ordinary daylight. 

8. A candidate possessing acuteness of vision, according to one 
of the standards herein Laid down, will not be rejected on account 
of an error of refraction, provided that the error of refraction, in 
the following cases, does not exceed the limits mentioned, viz. : 
(a) in the case of myopia, that the error of refraction does not exceed 
2*5 D ; that any correction for astigmatism does not exceed 2*6 D ; 
and in the case of myopic astigmatism that the total error of refrac- 
tion does not exceed 2 *6 D. 

4. Subject to the foregoing conditions, 'be standards of the 
minimum acuteness of vision with which the candidate will be 
accepted are as follows ; 

Standard I. 

Kye Left Eye, 

Distiint Vision ... V =- ... . V = 6*G. 

Near Vision ... Reads 0*6 Reads 0*6. 

Standard II. 

Better Eye, W orse Eye, 

Distant Vision ... V = 6*0 ... V without glasses = not 

below and after cor- 
rection with glasses = 
not below 

Nejir Vision ... Reiuls 0*6 ... Reads 1. 

Standard 111. 

Bett(r Eye, Worse Eye, 

Distant Vision, V witliout V without glasses = not 
glasses — not below ; below and after cor- 
and after correction with rection with glasses ~ 

glasses = not below j{. not below 

Near Vision =- Reads O R Reiids 1. 

N.B. — In all other respects candidates must come up to the 
standard of physical requirements laid down for candidates for com- 
missions in the army. 

LEAVPL 

Tlie conditions of leave are largely similar to those given above 
for the Indian Forest Service. 
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PENSIONS AND PROVIDENT FUND. 

1. The following is a summary of the pension rules applicable to 
officers of the Indian Police appointed by the Sec;retary of State for 
the United Kingdom. 

An officer of the Indian Police becomes eligible for a pension on 
completing thirty years’ qualifying service, or on attaining the age 
of fifty -five years. If at an earlier date he' is compelled to retire 
from the service through ill-health not occasioned by irregular or 
intemperate habits, he becomes eligible for an invalid pension or a 
gratuity, according to the length of his service. 

ITie amount of pension or gratuity is regulated as follows : 

After a service of less than ten years, a gratuity not exceeding 
one month’s emoluments for each completed year of service. 

After a service of not less than ten years, a pension not exceeding 
the following amounts : 


Years of 

Completed Service. 

Sixtieths of Average 
Einolurncnta. 

Maximum Limit of Pension. 

10 

10 

2,000 

rupees 

a year. 

11 

11 

2,200 


99 

12 

12 

2,400 

>> 

99 

13 

13 

2,600 

99 

99 

14 

14 

2,800 

99 

99 

15 

15 

3,000 

9 9 

99 

16 

16 

3,200 

99 

99 

17 

17 

3,400 

99 

99 

18 

18 

3, 600 

9 9 

99 

10 

10 

3,800 

99 

9 9 

20 

20 

4,000 

99 

99 

21 

21 

4,200 

99 

99 

22 

22 

4,400 

99 

99 

23 

23 

4,6(K) 

99 

9 9 

24 

24 

4,800 

99 

99 

25 and above 

30 

5,000 

99 

99 


Officers who have shown special energy and efficiency during an 
effective service of three years in certain appointments may, at the 
discretion of the Government of India, be allowed an additional 
pension of 1,000 rupees a year, subject to the condition that an 
officer must not retire voluntarily before the completion of a total 
qualifying service of twenty-eight years. 
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Subject to certain prescribed conditions, rupee pensions are now 
issued at the rate of exchange of Is. 9d. the rupee to pensioners 
residing in countries in which the Indian Government rupee is not 
legal tender. 

2. A Provident Fund has also been established on the following 
basis : 

(1) The contribution is compulsory uj) to (ij per cent, on salaries, 

with volunUry contributions of not more than a further 6^ per 
ctuit. Suhscriptions on leave of any kind will he optional. 

(2) Compound interest on sucdi payments is annually credited by 

Government tn each officer suhs(;ri^*ing, the rate being at 
present 4 per cent, per annum. 

(;l) The sum which tlius accumulates to the credit of an officer is 
his absolute jwoperty, suhj(‘(‘t to the rules of the Fund, and 
is lianded over to liim, ummnditionally, on quitting the 
service ; or in the event of his death before retirement, to 
his legal representatives. 

(4) Other forms of life insurance^ will, howen^er, if they fulfil certain 
conditions, he accepted in lieu of the contributions men- 
tioned in (1). 

INDIA PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT AND INDIA 
STATE RAILWAYS. — These are under separate adminis- 
tration, but candidates are selected under the same regula- 
tions. The Public Works Department is occupied mainly 
with irrigation, buildings, and roads ; but the State Rail- 
ways are considered as giving better chances, for the reason 
that rail way men have better chances of obtaining appoint- 
ments elsewhere if* they wish to leave India. 

The average number of vacancies for Assistant Engineers 
is about thirty a year. The appointments are made by 
the KSccretary of State, with the aid of the Selection Com- 
mittee, which contains at least one eminent engineer. 

The limits of age are twenty-one to twenty-four, and 
(for English appointments) every candidate must be a 
British subject of J^uropean descent, and his father must 
have been a British subject. 
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The pay of an Assistant Engineer begins from his land- 
ing in India, and commences at 4,660 rupees a year. 
Assistant Engineers usually become Executive Engineers 
after ten years" service, and proceed from 9,600 rupees to 
16,000 rupees a year, whilst there are higher classes going 
up to 24,(K)0 rupees and 30,000 rupees a year. 

Candidates must either have (1) one of the prescribed 
University degrees, or (2) the A.M.I.C.E. diploma, or 
(3) some equivalent distinction. Candidates who have a 
degree should have a year"s practical experience under a 
Civil Engineer. Those without a College course should 
have three years" experience. There is a medical examina- 
tion in London, and a years probation in India. There 
are liberal arrangements for leave and pensions. 

For the Indian Medical Service consult the chapter on 
Medicine, where full details are given. 

INDIAN FINANCE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENTS.— 

These appointments are in the following departments : 
Indian Finance, Indian Finance (Military), and Indian 
Customs. 

Appointments are made annually, usually in the summer, 
by the Secretary of State for India, with the advice of a 
Selection Committee. Applications to be made before 
May 31. The age limits are twenty-two to twenty-five. 

Every candidate must be a natural-born subject of His 
Majesty, must have a University degree with honours, or 
have taken a good place in the Home and Indian Civil 
Service Examination. For the Finance Department pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics is an advantage, and for Customs 
Modem Languages, Chemistry, and Physics. There is a 
medical examination before the Board at the India Office. 

Appointments are on probation, and subject to con- 
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firmation by the Government of India, and probationers 
have to pass certain Departmental Examinations. Finance 
Officers may have to serve in any part of India or Burma, 
and are sometimes lent for foreign service in Native States. 
In the Customs a probationer usually goes first to a Presi- 
dency town or Rangoon, and after a year has to pass a 
Departmental Examination in Hindustani, Customs work, 
and in Law and Procedure. 

Salaries and Prospects — Finance Department. — Pro- 
bationers get 300 rupees per month, with yearly incre- 
ments of 50 rii})ees. Next come Officers on the General 
List, ('lass III., 300 rupees per month, by 50 rupees, to 
1,250 rupees, thence by biennial increments of 50 rupees 
to 1,800 rupees. There is a higher class at 1,500 rupees 
by 60 rupees to 1,800 rupees per month, and five 
Accountant-Generalships for merit worth 2,250 rupees 
to 2,750 rupees per month. 

Finance (Military) Department. — Second Class Account- 
ants with salary similar to Class III. above ; First Class 
Accountants at 1,650 rupees per month ; Controllers at 
2,200 ru})e(*s ; and an Accountant-General at 2,500 rupees 
per month. 

Customs Department. — Probat ionerships, 300 rupees per 
month ; Assistant Collectorships, five classes, from 450 
rupees to 1,400 rupees per month; Collectorships, 2,050 
rupees and 2,250 rupees per month; and a Collectoi'ship 
at 2,500 rupees per month. 

In addition to the above, there are local allowances at 
various places for various grades of officers. 

There are pension arrangements for thirty years" service, 
and invalid pensions or gratuities after ten yeai\s" service. 

Leave is arranged in the usual way, customary in India, of 
long and short leave, privilege leave, extraordinary leave, etc. 
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MINOR FOREST SERVICES OF THE EMPIRE.— Besides 
the great Indian Forest service, there are several smaller 
Forest services throughout the Empire, open to young 
men who are (jualified by a Forestry diploma or other 
evidence of Forestry training, '^rhe principal services are 
those of Crown Colonies and Protectorates — viz., Ceylon, 
Federated Malay States, East Africa, Uganda, Nyassaland, 
Southern Nigeria, Northern Nigeria, Gold Coast, and 
Sierra Leone. Some particulars ai'e given below. 

Ceylon and Malay States. — Recruited at prc‘sent as for 
the Indian Forest service. 

Salaries. — L’JlOO by V60 to P360 in Malay (plus an 
allowance of P60) and to P350 in Ceylon. 

East Africa. — Assistant Conservators at VHoO and X^3()() ; 
Conservator at P500 to o£?70(). T^ganda: Assistants, 
to dP300, and dt^SOO to P25() ; C'hief Forestry Officer, 
cPiOO to .P500. Nyassaland : Cffiief Forestry Offic(‘r, P25() 
to £S50. 

West Africa. — Mostly in Southern Nigeria and Gold 
Coast. Selected candidates sent to Giamany for .some 
months’ training, and possibly also to the Malay States. 
The salaries of Assistant Conservatoi's are usually P300 
to P400; Conservators get X^40() to 1^700; and Chief 
Conservators, X^600, X^8()0, or £^1,000. 

There are also openings for the same work in Cyprus, 
British Guiana, and the Sudan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS IN EAST AND 
WEST AFRICA. — ^I’he following appointments in East 
and West Africa are filled in England, usually in April, 
August, or December, and usually about eight at each 
time : 

East Africa, Uganda, and East Africa Protectorate • 
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Assistant District Commissioner. West Africa, Southern 
Nigeria : Assistant District Commissioner. Noi-them 
Nigeria : Assistant Resident. Gold Coast and wSierra 
Leone : Assistant District Commissioner. 

The salary of these officers commences at oP300 in West 
Africa and at in East Africa, rising by to ^£^400 

and respectively. The higher ranks are recruited 

almost exclusively from the lower, and posts are available 
worth as much as f^80() or i^900. There are also staff 
posts and duty pay.^*" 

The age-lirnits are from twenty-three in West Africa 
and twenty-two in East Africa. There is no maximum 
age, but preference is given to unmarried men under 
thirty-live. 

Applications for these a{)pointments should be addressed 
to the Private Sc'eretary of the Secretaiy of State for the 
Colonies. Forms are supplied for particulars of career and 
qualili cations, and suitable candidates are noted on the livst 
for appointment when vacancies occur. 

The principal duties of these officers are those of Magis- 
trate and I\)litical Officer; but they may have to do all 
kinds of duties — Police, Accounting, Engineering, and so 
forth, combined with a good deal of travelling. 

The posts carry liberal provisions for leave, especially 
in West Africa, based on length of service, and all appoint- 
ments on the I'egular establishment are pensionable. 

ADMINISTRATIVE APPOINTMENTS IN RHODESIA. 

— Candidates must furnish copies of at least three recent 
testimonials by (jualified persons, from personal knowledge. 
One of thevse should be from the candidate's College Tutor. 
Candidates must be between twenty-one and twenty-five 
years of age. 
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The duties are those usually performed by Civil Servants, 
and vary in accordance with the department to which they 
may be assigned. 

The conditions vary slightly according to the province. 

Southern Rhodesia. — Salary commencing at ^£’240, by 
dfi’SO annually to ^320 ; then to await transfer to a higher 
grade, beginning at and going up by £25. There 

are pension rights after the period of probation (two years), 
and leave of five months for three and a half years’ service. 

Northern Rhodesia. — Engaged for three years on proba- 
tion. Salary : £250 first year, £275 second year, and 
<^300 third year. After probation the salary is £S25 by 
£25 to .£’400 ; the maximum salary (other than special) 
is £725. In other respects the conditions are much as in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The climate varies, but is generally healthy, and in some 
parts one of the most pleasant in the woi'ld. 

EGYPTIAN AND SITDANESE CIVIL SERVICES.— Ap- 
plicants for appointments in the above services should 
be about twenty-two to twenty-five years of age and have 
completed, or be about to complete, their University 
course. 

Persons not fulfilling these reejuirements can only be 
accepted if they possess special (jualifications, or if they are 
required to fill special posts. 

Application for appointment should be made — 

1. By members of the University of Oxford through the 

Appointments Committee of that University. 

2. By members of the University of Cambridge through 

the Cambridge Appointments Board. 

3. By members of the University of London through the 

Appointments Committee of that University. 
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4. By members of the University of Edinburgh through 

the Appointments Committee of that University. 

5. By members of the University of Trinity College, 

Dublin, through the Trinity College, Dublin, 

Appointments Committee. 

6. Candidates belonging to none of the above should 

apply direct to the Secretary to the Selection 

Board, Ministry of Finance, Cairo. 

The Figyptian Government is not concerned with the 
religious or political views of the candidates. 

Candidates will be allowed in future to state their 
preference for service either in Egypt or in the Sudan. 

Candidates provisionally selected must pass a Medical 
Board, and are then interviewed by the Final Selection 
Board meeting in London in April. 

Successful candidates are required to spend a probation- 
ary year at Oxford or Cambridge at their own expense to 
study Arabic; and during the probationary year they 
will further be reejuired to attend courses of instruction 
in First Aid, Elementary Surveying, Account Keeping, 
and such other subjects as may from time to time be 
ordered by the Selection Board in accord with the Uni- 
versity authorities. Proficiency in subjects other than 
Arabic is not obligatory. Lecturers’ fees are paid by the 
Government. 

It is desirable that candidates should be able to ride, 
and those who are not accustomed to riding should take 
lessons. 

A sound knowledge of French is most useful, if not 
indispensable, in 

On completion of their year of probation the candidates 
will be reejuired to pass an examination in Arabic. They 
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will also be re-examined by the Medical Board in order 
to ascertain if their state of health is still satisfactory. 
The result of these two examinations will be laid before 
the Selection Board for the current year, who will approve 
or reject the probationary candidates. 

Candidates not elected by the Board, but recommended 
by them, are eligible, if required, for posts in the Agricul- 
tural Bank of Egypt. 

Egyptian Civil Service. — On arriving in Egypt, accepted 
candidates will enter on probation foi* one year at least, 
or two years at most, in any Department to which 
they may be appointed, with a minimum salary of 
£E24iO per annum. At the end of two years, if they 
are confirmed in their appointments, they will be promoted 
to a salary of i?E336 per annum. The Egyptian -ifi^E 
is worth £1 Os. y^d. 

They will not be appointed to posts in the Technical 
Departments, such as those of Public Works, Medicine, 
Justice, and Education, and their careers will mainly be in 
the Departments of the Ministers of Finance aiid the 
Interior. 

The principal departments of the former are Land Tax, 
Accounts, State Lands, Post Office, Coastguard, Custom- 
house, Ports and Lighthouses, Survey. 

The departments of the Ministry of the Interior consist 
of Public Security, Prisons, Public Health, and suppression 
of the Slave Trade. 

As a rule it is only at headijuartcrs that Englishmen 
occupy executive posts. In the provinces their duties 
are those of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. They have 
to supervise the work of the native officials, to see that 
orders are carried out, to report to headquarters, and to 
make inquiries and investigations if required. Inspectors 
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and Sub-Inspectors of the Interior are chiefly concerned 
with Public Security, while the duties of Inspectore and 
Sub-Inspectors of Finance are principally in connection 
with the land tax and the sale and renting of State lands. 
A certain amount of executive work, however, not unlike 
that of the Settlement Officers in India, is entrusted to 
English Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of Finance. 

Promotion must depend on the efficiency of the official 
concerned, but under normal cii'cimis' inces an Inspector 
of six or seven years’ service would probably be drawing 
from _PE400 to l^KdOO a year. There are also certain 
higher posts (Police, Customs, (‘tc.), with salaries of from 
0 PE 8 OO to PEI ,500, which have hitherto generally been 
filled by promotion. Liberal travelling allowances are 
allowed to Inspectors, whose nominal pay is thereby con- 
siderably increased. 

Sudanese Civil Service. — A newly-appointed official is 
required to serve for the first two years on probation. 

An official appointed a Deputy Inspector in the ad- 
ministrative bninch of the service will, as a rule, ])roceed 
direct to Khartum, where he will go through a course of 
instruction in his future duties. As vsoon as he is con- 
sidered fit, he will be sent to one of the provinces or 
employed in some departmental office. 

A Deputy Inspector in a province sits as a Magistrate 
to deal with civil and criminal cases; he has also to 
investigate complaints, to supervise the collection of 
the revenue, aiid the manner in which the Police carry 
out their duties. He will be compelled to lead an 
active life, and much of his time will be spent on horse- 
back. 

The salary of a Deputy Inspector in the Administrative 
branch on first appointment is P^E420 per annum. A 
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scale for increase of pay and rules for regulating promo- 
tion have been laid down. 

Thus the Inspectorate Staff is divided into three classes. 

Deputy Inspectors at ^E420, and ^E540; 

Junior Inspectors at cfE600, c£^E660, and i?E720 ; and 
Senior Inspectors at c£^E7l)0, c£^E840, and ot^E900. An 
official is eligible for increase from one rate of pay to 
another in the same class every two years, and a Deputy 
Inspector, after having served four years as such, can 
be promoted to Junior Inspector, and after two years 
as a Junior Inspector he may be promoted to Senior 
Inspector. 

Length of service alone, however, constitutes no claim 
to increase of pay or promotion, which depends entirely 
upon an officiafs abilities and the zeal with which he 
performs his duties. In addition to the salary there are 
certain allowances, such as travelling allowance, climate 
allowance in some of the less healthy provinces, and forage 
and grooms’ allowances for those who keep animals. 

Civilian Inspectors of sufficient seniority will be qualified 
for selection to Goveniorships of Provinces. The salaries 
of Governors, as at present fixed, are from PE900 to 
dPEl,200 per annum. Most of the Governorships and 
some of the appointments of Senior Inspector and In- 
spector are filled by British Officers selected from the 
Egyptian Array, and a proportion of these appointments 
will continue to be filled from the same source. 

In order to qualify for increase of pay or promotion, a 
Deputy Inspector is required, within two years of the date 
of his appointment, to pass an examination in Law and a 
further examination in Arabic. 

Pensions . — In both services a deduction of 5 per cent, is 
made from pay as a contribution towards pensions. In 
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the Egyptian Civil Service, pensions are calculated on the 
average of the last two years’ salary, and the maximum 
pension is d£^E800. 

Voluntary retirement with pension is permitted after 
forty-five years of age, provided an official has twenty 
years’ service. 

The pension is calculated on the average of the salaries 
drawn during the last three years of service, at the rate of 
one-forty-eighth of the salary for ea h year of service. 
The maximum pension obtainable is cf^ESOO. 

THE FOREIGN OFFICE (INCLUDING THE CONSULAR 
SERVICES). — Appointments under the Foreign Office may 
be divided into three categories : 

1. Clerkships in the Foreign Office itself and appoint- 

ments in the Diplomatic Service. 

2. U'he General (^'onsular Service. 

3. Student Interpreters in the Near East and the Far 

East. 

Candidates desirous of competing for posts under the 
Foreign Office must first apply to have their names noted 
on the list kept by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. In applying they should send to the Private 
Secretaiy at the Foreign Office a statement giving their 
names in full, the date of their birth, the establishments 
at which they were educated, and their permanent address. 
They must also be recommended by some person who is 
known to the Secretary of State, or on whose judgment 
the latter can rely. It is essential that the person 
recommending a candidate should himself be personally 
acquainted with him, and the recommendation should take 
the form of a private letter to the Secretary of State 
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containing a few personal notes on the candidate’s cjuali- 
fications for employment under the Foreign Office. No 
candidate will be eligible unless he be a natural-born British 
subject, and born within the United Kingdom of parents 
also born therein. This rule is only departed from under 
circumstances of a special nature. 

The names of those candidates whose I'ccommcndations 
are accepted by the Secretary of State ai e then placed on 
the list of candidates for nomination, but it should ])e 
remembered that the fact of a name being noted iji no 
case implies the promise of an eventual nomination. 
Before a nomination can be granted, candidates will be 
required to appear before a Board of Seh'ction, which 
will meet at the Foreign Office at 3 p.m. on the first 
Tuesday in May and November for the Foreign Office 
and Diplomatic Services, and on the first Thursday in 
May and November for the Consular and Student Inter- 
preter Services, No special summons is issued for these 
Boards. 

It will be the function of these Boards to recommend 
candidates to the Secretary of State, with whom it will 
rest to grant nominations. 

Candidates for the Levant Service may [)reseiit them- 
selves Ixjfore the Board of Selection any time aftei' their 
seventeenth birthday, and for the other services any time 
after their nineteenth birthday. 

Candidates who fail at their examination require another 
nomination before competing again. 

1. Clerkships in the Foreign Office and Attacheships in 
the Diplomatic Service. — Limits of age, twenty-two to 
twenty-five years. 

The examination is the same as that for the Home Civil 
Service Class I., except that both French and German are 
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both obligatory, and candidates are limited to 4,000 
marks instead of 6,000 marks as the maximum. The 
examination fee is J?6. 

The two careers are interchangeable, and Clerks may be 
appointed to Attacheships (the lowest grade in the Diplo- 
matic Service), while the latter may be required to work 
for a time at the Eoreign Oflice Headquarters in London. 
Attaches must, however, have an income of at least <^^400 
a year, and for the first two years of their service are 
ap])ointed to unpaid posts. 

Th(‘ salaries of the positions in the Diplomatic Service 
are ^'ery good, and there are several well-paid posts on the 
staft* of the I'oreign Office at home. 

2. The General Consular Service. — lamits of age, 
twenty-two to twenty-seven years. Preference is given 
to those candidates who have either been called to 
the liar or graduated at a University, or been enrolled 
as Solicitors, or served three years in a Commercial 
House. 

The subjects of examination are as follows, and candi- 
dates must pass in all of them : 

Marks. 

English Composition, includijig Handwriting, Spelling, and 
PrtT-is ... ... ... ... ... ... 300 

French (written and oral) ... ... ... ... 300 

Either German or Spanish (written and oral) ... ... 300 

The JVinci])les ot Britisli Mercantile and Commercial Law 
relating to (a) Ship])ing, (/>) Negotiable Instruments, Bills 
of Exchange and Promis.sory Notes, (c) Contracts of Marine 
Insurance, Bottomry, and Respondentia ... ... 200 

Arithmetic;, to Vulgar Fractions and Decimals, including 
English and Metrical Weights and Measures ... ... 100 

Commercial Geography... ... ... ... ... 200 

Political Economy, its general principles, and their applica- 
tion to currency, the money market, foreign exchanges, and 
taxation ... ... ... ... ... ... 200 
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The examination fee is £4i. 

All persons who have passed their examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners will be required, as far as 
practicable, to work for at least three months in the 
Foreign Office and in the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Board of Trade before proceeding to their posts, in 
order that they may become acquainted with the forms of 
business as carried on there. 

During this probationary period they receive pay at the 
rate of ^£^150 a year. Successful candidates are appointed 
Vice-Consuls at £'300 a year, rising by £^0 to X^500 a 
year with allowances. A new' scheme has been adopted in 
principle for grades and salaries, but it will be some time 
before it is brought into full operation. Eventually there 
will be Consuls General at X^1,000, as the first grade. 
The second grade will be Consuls-General and Consuls 
with about X800, and the third Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
with about £600. 

A CoiisuFs pay can rise to i?l,100 with house-rent and 
allowances in addition, whilst a Consul-General may receive 
£2fi00 a year besides allowances. 

3. Student Interpreterships, — Student Interpreterships 
are Junior Consular Appointments in certain countries 
where additional special training is required with regard 
to language and consular routine, and the ultimate aim 
of all such Interpreters is to })e appointed to the higher 
Consular posts in the countries concerned. 

Interpreterships in the Far East are for China, Japan, 
and Siam ; and those in the Near East for the Ottoman 
Dominions, Greece, Persia, and Morocco. 

Interpreterships m the Far East . — Limits of age twenty- 
one to twenty-four years. Candidates are required to 
attend at the same examination as that for appointments 
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in the Home Civil Service Class I. As for the Foreign 
Office, a maximum of 4,000 marks instead of 6,000 marks 
is obtainable. French is obligatory, and a high standard 
is required in translation, composition, and oral examina- 
tion. The examination fee is £6. 

Successful candidates are first appointed as Temporary 
Assistants at a salary of ^£^800. Promotion is then to 
Second Class Assistants dP850, and First Class ciP400 
finally to Consular appointments. 

InteryrcterfihipH in the Near East . — Limits of age eighteen 
to twenty-four years. In this examination nothing is of 
much account but languages. The subjects of examination 
are : 


Cornjmkory : Marks 

Handwriting and Ortliograpliy ... ... 200 

Arithmetic ... ... ... ... 300 

English Composition ... ... ... 200 

French ... ... ... ... ... (300 

Latin ... ... ... ... ... 400 

Optional : 

Greek ... ... ... ... ... 400 

Ihilian ... ... ... ... ... 300 

German ... ... ... ... ... 300 

Spanish ... ... ... ... ... 300 


The marks are so arranged that unless a candidate takes 
up all four optional subjects he has no chance of being 
successful. 

Examination fee, £?4. 

Successful candidates are required to go to a University 
for a course of study prescribed by the Foreign Office. 
They reside there as members of the University for not 
less than seven months in the year during two consecutive 
years — viz., two months in each year of the Winter Terms, 
seven weeks in the Easter Term, and five weeks during the 
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Long Vacation. At least six weeks in each year must l)e 
spent in France, with the object of improving their know- 
ledge of French. During their residence at the University 
they are called on to pass examinations, success in which is 
requisite to qualify them for continuance in the service. 
Their seniority in the service will depend upon the result 
of the final examination held at the University. The 
course of studies includes Turkish, Pei*sian, Arabic, French, 
Russian, Turkish and Persian Histoiy, and the elements of 
English Law. They also have to give a bond for L^500, 
in case of leaving the service of their own free will, or 
being discharged for misconduct or neglect, within five 
years. 

A salary of dP200 per annum is paid to them condition- 
ally on passing satisfactory examinations during their 
term of probation at the University. This salary will 
cease at the expiration of two years from the date of 
their first residence at the University, and students will 
not commence to draw salary as Assistants until they 
have passed the requisite examination before the University 
authorities. 

On being appointed as Assistants the salary is L^300 per 
annum. Promotion is to Vice-Consuls with salaries up to 
dPSOO, then to Consuls with salaries up to cPl,250, with 
allowances in both cases. 
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ENGINEERING 

Thk Engineering profession offers great and increasing 
opportunities, but, to ensure success, it demands special 
qualifications. There is at the present time a rush 
towards the profession ; parents w’hose sons can take a 
mechanical toy to })ieees forthwith conclude that they are 
predestined to become engineers, and boys who dislike 
book-learning and the steady routine of school clamour 
for the more attractive interests of the workshop. Parents 
cannot be too clearly warned that their sons must, first of 
all, have a good, sound, general education, before thev 
can hope to succeed in the profession. Before leaving 
school a lad should have a thorough knowledge of Arith- 
metic, -Mgebra, Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry, 
should he well accjuainted with the main principles of 
Physics and Chemistry, and should have gone through a 
course of Eieehand, Model, and Geometrical Drawing. A 
knowledge of Latin, and of one modern language, at least, 
French, German, or Spanish, is most desirable, and if a 
lad has laid a good foundation in both languages, all the 
better. If boys leave school without this preliminary 
training, the majority of them will always be seriously 
handicapped ; a genius, of course, will transcend all limita- 
tions ; the ordinary lad, who leaves school without a 
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decent general education, may become a good craftsman 
or superior artisan, but he will never rise to the higher 
positions in the profession, as Draughtsman, Manager, 
Superintendent, Inspector, or Consulting Expert. The 
Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse, a member of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the Board of Education, speaking a 
few years ago at the annual dinner of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, said that we must not forget 
that it was only on the firm bedrock of general educa- 
tion that we could erect any system of scientific in- 
struction that was worthy of the name. Stress has 
been laid on the importance of a knowledge of one 
or more modern languages, because valuable opportunities 
of work abroad present themselves to the young engineer 
who can speak French, German, or Spanish. 

NEEBETJL QUALIFICATIONS. — Assuming, then, that a 
lad on leaving school, not earlier than sixteen, and better at 
seventeen or eighteen, has this sound preliminary training, 
we may next inquire what further qualifications are desirable. 
He should possess a robust physi(]ue, for he must face early 
hours and hard work ; he should have a love of machinery 
and a taste for mechanical jnirsuits, and be skilful with 
his hands. A lad should also sliow promise of ordinary 
tact and common sense, for he must learn how to manage 
men, if he is to be a success when put in charge of any 
important undertaking ; however excellent his scientific 
skill may be, if, when placed in a position of respon- 
sibility, he cannot handle his subordinates properly, 
he is useless from the commercial point of view. How- 
ever, this important quality of tact may be largely 
acquired under the practical conditions of work in the 
“shop.’’ 
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WHAT DOES THE TERM “ENGINEER’’ COVER? 

— There are seven main branches of the profession, 
viz. : 

1. Civil,* constructive engineering, with its many 

subdivisions, railways, harbours, docks, waterworks, 
sewage works, surveying, etc. 

2. Mining engineering (including oil engineering), in- 

volving knowledge of geology, o*nking of shafts, 
extraction of metals from their ores, etc. 

fS. Mechanical, including the construction of all kinds 
of machinery. 

4. Naval, or shipbuilding. 

5. Electrical, with its six subdivisions of (1) Electric 

lighting. (2) Electric traction. (3) Power trans- 
mission. (4) Telegraphy and telephony. (5) Wire- 
less telegra})hy. (6) Electro-chemical work. 

6. Motor Engineering. 

7. Aeronautics. 

These vaiious branches overlap one another to some 
extent ; for instance*, the Civil Engineer will need the help 
of the Mechanical Engineer to construct his bridges, for 
his locomotives, cranes, pumping machinery, etc. So, too 
will the Mining and Naval and Electrical Engineers all need 

* The term is used in tliis elassification in its popular 

and limited acceptation. This is not its scientific and proper 
meaning. ('iviJ engineering comprises all branches of engineering ; 
it deals with every department of the profession tliat has to do with 
the life of citizens as distinct from soldiers. The Civil Engineer is 
a civilian engineer — that is to say, a practitioner of any branch 
of engineering exce])t military engineering. It is in this wider 
meaning tliat tlie term is understood in the constitution of the 
leading engineering society, tlie Institution of ('ivil Engineers, 
which has a roll of 8,000 members, representing all the different 
branches of the profession. 
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to be conversant with mechanical engineering. We may 
therefore say that mechanical engineering is important 
for all branches, and that it is emphatically important for 
the electrical branch, for the chief qualifications of an 
Electrical Engineer is that he should first be a Mechanical 
Engineer. Sir Alexander Kennedy, then President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in the course of a recent 
address, said that there was a great temptation to young 
nien starting on an engineering career to make up their 
minds that there was one particular department of 
engineering in which they were definitely interested, and 
they did not care about any other part. If there was one 
thing that was fatal to the probability of success of an 
engineer in practical work it was the idea that he should 
specialize when he was very young. This was an American 
idea, and the justification for it was that every engineering 
department was so big that a man had better devote the 
whole of his life to the study of one particular branch of 
it, and then he might get to know that thoroughly. 
There might be something in the argument, but nearly 
all the men who were best known in the engineering pro- 
fession were not working at the particular branch at which 
they started. 

The student who devoted himself to one branch would 
in a few years become antiquated, because something new 
was always coming to the front. There would be a time 
when wireless telegraphy would be as common as the 
domestic telephone, and he advised students not to narrow 
their ideas to one particular branch. The British engineer 
owed his success to the fact that he did everything that 
came to his hand, whether it was his particular branch or 
not, and there could be no doubt that the best way was 
to become a thoroughly good all-round man. 
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HOW BEST TO ENTER THE PROFESSION.— This is 
a moot point on which authorities differ. All are agreed 
that practical work in the shops is, at an early or later 
stage, absolutely imperative, and all, too, are agreed that, 
if a youth is to be something more than a skilful 
mechanic, he must pass through a course of adequate 
scientific training. Difference of opinion arises when we 
face the question as to which is the best method of securing 
these two requisites — practical skill and scientific theory. 
The old system has been for a youth to enter “ works ’’ 
about sixteen or seventeen as a premium-paying pupil, pass 
through all the departments until he reaches the drawing 
office and pick up his scientific knowledge as he goes along 
by attending evening classes, etc. This is the system which 
some experienced engineers still advocate. The trend of 
feeling, however, among a majority of the ablest men at 
the present time is in another direction. They demand a 
clearer recognition of the claims of systematic training 
in scientific theory. They realize that our commercial 
supremacy is being seriously challenged in the markets of 
the world by Germany, America, and Switzerland, and 
they believe that one of the reasons of this is that these 
countries give a better scientific training to those who are 
to become engineers. The result of this better scien- 
tific training is that the American or German is often 
more resourceful, more eijual to the occasion, than the 
Britisher. The following words were recently spoken by 
a President of the North-East (’oast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders : ‘‘ It is not reassuring to find 
that in most chemical induwstries we are largely out- 
stripped by our neighbours across the water. Even our 
armour plates are made under foreign patents. The fastest 
ship crossing the Atlantic is not an English ship. It is a 
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German flag that flies at the masthead. You will find 
our electrical stations, go where you will in England, 
perhaps filled with English engines, but not with English 
electrical machinery. To-day, for our smelting works, 
numbers of orders have been given for gas-engines to be 
driven by blast-furnace gas, and the engines are not 
designed by England. I think these are lessons that we 
all ought to take to heart.*'*^ 

These words were spoken about ten years ago. Happily, 
since then, our country has made great strides forward : 
since then, the LmHania and the leviathan Mauretama 
have won back for us the laurels of the Atlantic : since 
then, a clearer appreciation of the value of scientific 
methods has become more widely extended among many 
of the best and most progressive firms in the country ; 
here and there able men still advocate the old rule-of- 
thumb’’ system, but its day, we trust, is done, for the 
general (|uestion of higher education in science depends 
very largely upon the attitude assumed by employers. 

In November, 1903, a very important Committee was 
appointed to consider and report to the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers upon the best methods 
of training and education of all classes of engineers. 
That Report was issued in 1906, and a copy should be 
procured from Messrs. W. Clowes and Sons, 23, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. ; price 6d., by post 7d. Sir William White 
was the Chairman of the Committee, and among the other 
members were Sir John Wolfe Barry and Sir Alexander 
B. W. Kennedy. The Committee insist — and to this we 
would draw the attention of parents — upon the absolute 
necessity of a sound general education. 

Hie Report outlines a course of preparatory training in which it 
is sugfifested that a boy intended for the engineering profession 
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should^ before leaving school and commencing to specialize, have 
attained a standard of education equivalent to that required by the 
Institution Studentship Examination. He should not commence 
bis special training until he is about seventeen years of age. A 
leaving examination for secondary schools, similar in character to 
those already existing in Scotland and in H'^ales, was desirable 
throughout the United Kingdom, and the standard should he such 
as could he accepted by the institution as equivalent to the Student- 
ship Examination, and by the Universities and Colleges as equiva- 
lent to a Matriculation Examination. Greek sliould not he required, 
but an elementary knowledge of Latin wa^ desirable. Modern 
languages, especially French and (ierman, should be studied, and 
should be taught colloquially, or in such a w^ay as to give the pupils 
a practical knowledge of each language, sufficient to enable them 
to study its literature and to cotiverse in it with some degree of 
facility. Jnstru(*tion in mathematics should be given by methods 
differing considerably from those usually adopted in the teaching 
of this subject merely as an intellectual exercise. The geometrical 
side of mathematics should he fostered, and instruction in practical 
arithmetic should he carried further than has been generally the 
case hitherto, with the object especially of encouraging the use of 
contracted methods and operations in mental arithmetic. Several 
other suggestions are made, and it is recommended that the whole 
scheme should he officially <*ommunicated to the Board of Education 
and widely circulated amongst those engaged in the conduct of 
se(!ondary schools and engineering colleges, in order to assist in the 
removal of one great difficulty now universally felt in institutions 
where applied science is taught. At present,” the Committee say, 
“a considerable proportion of students enter technical institutions 
ill prepared, and at least one year has to he devoted to instruction 
which ought to have been procured beforehand.^' 

PuKLIMINARY TraININO IN TIIP] M’^ORKSHOP. 

VTith regard to the subsequent work of engineering training, the 
Committee recommend that the average hoy intending to take up 
the profession should leave school when lie is about seventeen years 
of age. The minimum should he sixteen, and the maximum eighteen 
years. Practical training should he divided into two parts, and the 
preliminary stage should consist in all cases of at least a year spent 
in mechanical engineering workshops. ^‘^It is recognized,^' say the 
Committee, ^Hhat at present there are practical difficulties in 
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arranging for this workshop year being interposed between the 
school and college work, and that employers may consider the 
arrangement objectionable in their interests/’ On the other hand, 
the Committee suggest that these difficulties should not be insur- 
mountable, and the general agreement as to its advantageous effect 
on training leads them to hope that practical trial may be given to 
the suggestion. During workshop hours boys sliould keep the 
regular working hours, should be treated like ordinary apprentices, 
be subject to discipline, and be paid wages. Nothing should he 
done in the form of evening study wdiich would impose undue strain 
upon the physique of boys, because in some cases this might prevent 
attendance at evening classes ; but experience showed that many 
boys could attend such classes without pliysical injury, and wdth 
great educational advantage. ^^The Committee think, the Report 
proceeds, ^^that all boys should, at least, maintain tlieir scholastic 
acquirements during the introductory workshop course, and, for the 
class of boys in question, it is considered that this result might be 
secured, by private tuition or otherwise, without undue physical 
strain.” 

Three Years at Collecse. 

As a rule it was preferable to proceed from the workshop to a 
Technical College or a University, and for the average student the 
period of college study should be three sessions. In the case of 
students who desire to follow up the science of their profession, a 
fourth year might be added. A sound and extensive knowledge of 
mathematics was necessary in all branches of engineering, and it 
should be possible for the average student to master sufficiently 
during the common course of instruction for all engineering students 
the subjects included under the category of pure mathematics. 
Then at least three to four years should be spent in practical 
training, inclusive of the ^‘^introductory workshop course.” Tlie 
Committee favour a total period of four years^ practical training 
where it can be secured, and it was highly desirable that a part of 
this practical training should be obtained in drawing offices, for the 
Committee recommend strongly efficient instruction in engineering 
drawing. 

How then, under present conditions, can a parent best 
proceed ? The choice lies before him of one or other of 
the following courses : 
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I. THE PUPIL APPRENTICE SYSTEM.— The pupil- 
apprentice or pupil (as opposed to the working apprentice, 
whose aim is to be a craftsman) will enter works 
about the age of sixteen or seventeen, on payment of 
a premium. The premium will range from £50 to £100 
per annum, which is generally returned, in part, in the 
form of a small weekly wage, and the period of pupilage 
will extend from three to five years. It is very important 
that a firm of high standing be selected, where a youth 
may have an opportunity of passing through all the 
departments before he enters the drawing office. 

The drawbacks of this system are threefold. The 
premium is a heavy strain upon the resources of the 
average parent. A lad in many firms is largely left to his 
own devices ; an earnest lad will no doubt profit by the 
guidance of the foremen and by the experience he gains, 
but a lazy youth may easily waste his opportunities. 
Then, finally, there is the difficulty of scientific training; 
after a long day in the ‘‘works"’ few boys are physically 
fit for intellectual effort in attending evening classes 
during the period of pupilage, and, if the study of 
scientific theory is jiostponed until pupilage is over, a 
lad finds that the knowledge he possessed when he left 
school has become rusty. 

The above system will apply mainly to the lad who 
intends to become a mechanical engineer, using the term 
mechanical in its widest application. 

If he intends to become a Civil or a Mining Engineer he 
may be placed as a pupil in the office of a Civil or a 
Mining Engineer of standing at a premium of <£^100 to 
£500 for an apprenticeship of three to five years. His 
difficulty, again, here will be to secure a good training in 
theory ; this he can best do by attending evening classes. 
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If his aim is to be an Electrical or Motor or Aeronautical 
Engineer, then, as we have stated before, it is absolutely 
essential that he should lay a firm foundation of practical 
knowledge of prime movers and mechanical construction, 
and he should pass, sooner or later, through a course of 
practical training in the works of a firm of engineers. 

II. HIGHER TECHNICAL TRAINING. — A youth 
following this system would remain at school until 
seventeen or eighteen, and then proceed to a Uni- 
versity, a College, or Technical Institute, for a three years'* 
course of training in scientific theory. At the close of his 
University or Technioil College course he would enter 
‘‘works"'* for two years or more as an "‘improver,"'* either 
paying a small premium, or, if he possessed conspicuous 
scientific knowledge, possibly receiving a small wage. If 
he showed grit and practical skill, he would quickly find 
himself in a position to which a good salary was attached. 

The drawback of this system is that, for several important 
years of a lad"s life, the knowledge of scientific theory has 
to be sought at the expense of practical work in the actual 
“shops."" Some of the best Technical Institutions try, to 
some extent, to remedy this drawback by having engine 
rooms and workshops in which theory may be applied to 
practice, and earnest men, while they are passing through 
the course of the Technical College, seek every opportunity 
of spending a few months in “ works "" during the vacations. 

These efforts have their value, but by themselves they 
are inadequate. The course of scientific training must be 
linked, before or after, with a period of practical training 
in “ works."" Upon the absolute necessity of this practical 
experience we cannot be too insistent. Without it a man, 
however elaborate his knowledge of scientific theory, can 
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never be an effective engineer. Professor Jenkin, the 
Professor of Engineering at Oxford, pertinently puts the 
case : ‘‘ Can a doctor or surgeon practice on a lay figure 
and do without his hospital training ? Can a sailor learn 
seamanship in a college tank ? Or a barrister learn to 
plead in a model law court? The doctor can be taught 
Physiology, Anatomy, and all the wide range of science he 
now needs : the sailor can be taught Astronomy and 
Navigation: the barrister can be taugi.t Law; but the 
rest they must learn during some form of apprenticeship, 
whether it be called ‘walking the hospital," ‘serving his 
time," or ‘devilling.""" 

The system undoubtedly has its weak side, but if a young 
fellow is determined, after his course at College, to t^^ke 
his coat off, and gain thorough practical knowledge in 
“ works,"" he may look forward with confidence to a success- 
ful career. 

It may be well to bear in mind that this is the system 
that obtains in America ; they are content there to take 
“ long views,"" and their patience is rewarded by the 
production of resourceful and highly -trained men. A 
youth in America remains at school until he is eighteen, 
then proceeds to a University or Professional Institution, 
whence he graduates after a four years" course. He then 
spends two years as an apprentice with an engineering 
firm. The demand for these graduate-apprentices is 
greater than the supply. Mr. Mullineux Walmsley writes : 
“ Employers offer a living wage at the start of the service, 
and do not charge any premium. As a rule, it may be 
said that the competent College graduate very quickly 
rises above the bare living wage at which he is taken on. 
In most cases, the end of the first six months finds him 
advanced to a much more highly paid position, and within 
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two years from leaving College the best of the men occupy 
well-paid and responsible posts.*” 

Professor Ripper, a member of the Moseley Commission, 
writes, on the same subject, as follows : 

Whatever, the prejudice may be in some quarters, there is no 
mistaking tlie fact that, great as is the annual output from the 
colleges, the demand for college-trained men is greater than the 
supply. 

^^The Pennsylvania Railroad, which is the most advanced railroad 
company in America, has made it a nine ([ud non that the Jiew 
appointments to all the executive positions shall he men with an 
engineering college training, and the majority of the officials on the 
general staff are men with college degrees. Tlie example of this 
company is being followed by many other railroad companies, who 
are in constant communication with the colleges for the supply of 
skilled assistants. In most of the colleges all their graduates at the 
end of the fourth year are secured by various companies before their 
college term is completed, and the u‘^ual remark on the i)art of the 
authoritie.s was, ^We could place twice as many men if we had 
them.^ Electrical firms especially keenly compete with each other 
for the best men, and representative's from the firms call at 
the colleges and select men by 2)ersonal interview. The manu- 
facturer comes to the college, the college does not go to the 
manufacturer. 

*^A11 this is in very marked contrast to the condition of things 
a few years ago. Formerly letters of application for students 
specified that they must have had practical experience ; now the 
employers write to .say that the student must have had a sound 
scientific education ; they will see that he receives a practical 
training. 

In all cases young men engaged from the colleges are started at 
a living wage, so that they are at least able to maintain themselves 
at once. 

^^In America at the present time the colleges are filled with 
students of a senior type, who are receiving an advanced and 
thoroughly sound training, and it is busine.ss concerns led by these 
men with which the British manufacturer will have to compete. 
The question for our country to ask itself is : Are we preparing the 
British youth of to-day to compete successfully with his commercial 
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rival? It must be confessed that, so far as the study of science as 
apphed to industry is concerned, our position at present is inferior 
to that of America.” 

It is perhaps one of the most encouraging signs for the 
future of engineering in this country that employers are 
beginning to realize the importance of scientific training, 
and when they are ready to admit the highly-trained man 
of twenty-one or twenty -two into their “works” on 
advantageous conditions, they will probably find that he 
may be of more value to the firm than the premium- 
paying pupil who knows nothing of scientific theory. 

A Higher Scientific training may be obtained : 

AT OX/ 0/fZ).— The School of Engineering Science is 
now firmly established under the enthusiastic guidance of 
Professor C. K. Jenkin, the first occupant of the Chair 
of Engineering. In an inaugural lecture, delivered on 
October 16, 1<)()8, Professor Jenkin explained the prin- 
ciples on which the School of Engineering at Oxford would 
proceed. He deprecated the attempt that was being 
made in modern Polytechnic Schools to try to supply the 
practical training which the old system of apprenticeship 
m works afforded. 'J'his training could not be adequately 
given at a University or Technical College ; it could only 
be obtained in works and nowhere else, so their purpose 
at Oxford would be to teach the Science or Theory of 
Engineering, and to leave the experience to be learnt 
during a aubse(|uent apprenticeship. 

An important feature is made of the Course in Survey- 
ing, four or five weeks during the Long Vacation eai 
year being spent in practical field-work under the direc- 
tion of Mr. N. E. Mackenzie, Instructor of Surveys to the 
University. 
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‘‘Engineering Science**’ is one of the subjects of the 
Final Honours School of Natural Science. 

With certain exceptions (for which see University 
Ha7ulbook\ /2s. lOd. post free) a candidate must first pass 
a rreliminarv Examination. The Preliminary Examina- 
tion includes : 


(1) Mathematics. 

(2) Mechanics and Physics. 

(3) Chemistry. 

(4) Zoology and liotany. 

A candidate must j)ass in two subjects, and, of course, 
in the case of an engineering student, they would be (1) 
and (2). He can present himself for the IVeliminary 
Examination at any time after he has passed Responsions, 
and can take his subjects separately at different examina- 
tions, or together at the same examination. 

He can then work for the Final Honours School in 
“ Engineering Science.” 

Every candidate will be required to otter all the subjects 
included in Section A of the following schedule, and may 
in addition choose a Special Subject from those included 
in Section R. 

It is not necessary for the attainment of the highest 
honours that any special subject should be ottered, but in 
the assignment of such honours weight will be attached 
to excellence in a special subject, or iii Mineralogy if it 
be offered as a supplementary subject under the provisions 
of clause 10 of the Statute. Such excellence may, at the 
discretion of the Examiners, compensate for comparative 
deficiency in some other part of the examination. 

Candidates offering a special subject must give notice of 
their intention to the Assistant Registrar, and specify the 
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subject, before the end of the seventh week in the 
Michaelmas Full Term preceding the examination. 

The Examiners shall have power to indicate in the 
Class List any special subject in which a candidate may 
have distinguished himself in the examination. 

The stated subjects shall be distributed over nine 
papers as follows ; 

Section A, 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Physics. 

3. Applied Mechanics. 

4. Strength of Materials. 

5. Surveying. 

6. Applied Chemistry. 

7. Structural Design. 

8. Heat and Heat Engines. 

9. Electrical Engineering. 

Section B. 

10 and 11. Special Subjects — 

{a) Engineering Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

{h) Geology. 

There shall be ncj paper in j)ractical work in any of 
the stated subjects except Physics, but value will be 
attaclied in the examination to records (certified by the 
Professor or some other person approved by tlie Board) of 
the laboratory work done by candidates during their 
Engineering and Chemistry courses. 

Special courses for Engineering Students in Chemistry 
and Physics, as far as necessary, are supplied in the 
University laboratories. 

Those preparing for mining work may take, in addition 
to Mineralogy and the Special Subjects mentioned above 
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under Section B, a course of Mining Ventilation and 
Hygiene. 

Intending students should apply to Professor Jenkin^ 
the University, Oxford, for further details. 

AT CAMBRIDGE^ where the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos is drawn up to this end. 

Residence — three years. Total cost from *£^400 to 
<£^600, according to a man'^s mode of living. 

Every candidate for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos is 
required to pass a qualifying examination in Mathematics 
and Mechanics not later than the beginning of the second 
year, unless he has already obtained honours in some other 
Tripos, or has been admitted as an Advanced Student. 
This examination is held twice a year, in October and 
June, and a student who fails to pass the examination 
may be a candidate on a second occasion, provided he is 
then otherwise qualified. The examination consists of 
two papers, and a candidate must pass in both. He can 
then proceed to the Tripos, which may be passed at the 
end of his second or third year of residence, but he cannot 
proceed to his B.A. degree until he has completed three 
years of residence ; in the case of an Advanced Student, a 
residence of two years suffices. The Tripos Examination 
consists of eleven papers, as follows : 

Group A. Group B, 

Applied Mechanics. Applied Mechanics. 

Heat and Heat Engines. Theory of Structures and 

Theory of Structures and Strength of Materials. 

Strength of Materials. Heat and Heat Engines. 

Electricity and Magnetism. Electricity and Magnetism. 

Drawing. Engineering Cliemistry. 

Essay. 

All the papers of Group A must be taken ; the papers 
of Group B are harder, and need not be taken to pass ; 
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but the Regulations provide that in order to obtain a 
First Class a candidate must do well in two of them. 

A candidate for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos should 
get clear of the Previous and of the Qualifying Examina- 
tion in Mathematics and Mechanics as soon as possible, 
and he will then be free to devote himself to his 
Tripos. 

The Studcnfs Handbook to Cambridge^ which should 
be (‘onsulted for detailed information (3s. net, Cambridge 
University Press), states: A student "ho obtains honours 
in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos at the end of his third 
year is entitled to his B.A. degree, and possesses a pro- 
fessional qualification in respect of scientific knowledge, 
which is held in high esteem by engineering employers, 
and in particular is accepted by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as sufficient for its Associate Membership. The 
practical experience, which is necessary for every engineer 
in addition to the theoretical knowledge, is in most cases 
obtained subsecjuent to graduation in the course of an 
apprenticeship lasting two or three years in some 
engineering works. During this period the apprentice 
earns small wages, ranging from 5s. to 30s, per week. 
Occasionally the employer requires a premium, but it is 
found that the majority of Cambridge engineering 
students can obtain apprenticeships without payment of 
a premium. 

Engineering students at Cambridge enjoy the privi- 
lege of the teaching of two eminent scientists. Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Professor of Experimental Physics, and Pro- 
fessor Hopkinson, Professor of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics. 

There is no doubt that the possession of a Cambridge 
degree in the Mechanical Sciences Tripos carries with it 
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a unique status : it is a high-class qualification to which 
the attention of pai'ents may wisely be directed. 

For students who have not sufficient knowledge of 
Mathematics and Mechanics to pass the qualifying exami- 
nation for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos, there is another 
course by which they proceed to the Ordinary Degree in 
Engineering. For this they are required to pass the 
General Examination, or one of the Special Examinations 
permitted as an alternative (see the Student's Handbook 
or the University Calendar)^ and also the Special Examina- 
tion in Mechanism and Applied Science. This examination 
is of a more elementary and less mathematical character 
than the Tripos. It is divided into two parts. In Part I. 
three papers are set, to be taken by all candidates — 
namely ; 

1. Practical Mathematics. 

2. Descriptive Mechanism. 

3. Surveying, being a practical examination in 

field and office work. 

In Part II. three papers are set, which all candidates 
must take : 

1. Elementary Applied Mechanics. 

2. Mechanical Drawing. 

3. Workshop Practice. 

And each candidate is further required to present himself 
for examination in one or more of the following : 

4a. Heat and Heat-Engines ; 

or — 

4&. Strength of Materials and Elementary Theory 
of Structures ; 

or — 


4c. Electricity. 
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And shall also pass a practical laboratory examination in 
the selected subjects. 

The ordinary course for the Special Examination in 
Mechanism and Applied Science occupies five terms, two 
being devoted to the first part and three to the second 
part. A student proceeding to the Ordinary Degree is 
recommended to take the Special Examination in 
Chemistry, Physics, or Geology. Preparation for this 
will occupy his first four terms, and he can then com- 
mence the study of Engineering in the Lent Term of his 
second year. A student who proceeds to his degree after 
passing the Special Examination in Chemistry, Physics, 
or Geology, followed by the Special in Mechanism and 
Applied Science (taking, if possible, two of the above- 
mentioned alternative subjects in the latter) will have 
acquired a good all-round knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples, and of their application to Engineering problems. 

Intending students should apply for fuller information 
to Professor Hopkinson, the Engineering Laboratory, 
Cambridge. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON— The Im. 
'penal College of Science and Technology. — The Imperial 
College was incorporated under Royal Charter, July 8, 
1907, and has its pi’incipal seat at South Kensington. Its 
purposes are to give the highest specialized instruction, 
and to provide the fullest equipment for the most 
advanced training and research in various branches of 
science, especially in its application to industry. It in- 
cludes as integral parts the Royal College of Science, the 
Royal School of Mines, and the City and Guilds College. 

THE CITY AND GUILDS COLLEGE, Exhibition 
Road, London, S.W., forms the Engineering Section of 
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the Imperial College^ and is included as a School of the 
University of London in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Although the instruction is to a large extent practical this 
is not intended to supersede the necessity of obtaining 
practical experience in the workshop or factory, but a well- 
instructed student will be able to acquire this practical 
experience easily and rapidly by a pupilage of, say, two 
years’ length, after going through the course prescribed 
for students of the College. The ('ollege comprises 
laboratories, drawing offices, and workshops, in addition to 
the lecture theatres and class-rooms. 

Candidates are admitted on passing the Matriculation 
Examination of the College, which is held in September, 
and is open to all persons who are not Jess than sixteen 
years of age at the date of the examination. On the 
results of the examination several valuable scholarships 
are awarded. The compulsory subjects are Mathematics 
and Mechanics, English, French or German, and any two 
of the following : Mechanical Drawing, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Candidates may attempt all the six subjects, 
and it is desirable that they should do so, as, in conse- 
quence of the rapidly increasing number of candidates 
presenting themselves, the examination, even for entry, 
is becoming competitive. Therefore, in order to secure 
admittance, it is becoming necessary for a candidate to 
satisfy the examiners in all the subjects. Under certain 
conditions the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London is accepted as equivalent to the College 
Examination. 

The fees for the Diploma Courses in Civil, Mechanical 
or Electrical Engineering to be pursued by a matriculated 
student are £SH per session, payable in advance. There 
are also Special or Partial Courses, to which the student 
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will be admitted on satisfying the Board of Studies that 
his knowledge and experience will enable him to follow, 
at any rate, the Second Year‘‘s Course in the department 
which he desires to enter, and, furthermore, Advanced 
Specialized Courses for post-graduate and other duly 
qualified students. Details of the fees for these and further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar, City 
and Guilds College, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE .— Engineering School 
is splendidly equipped. Composition fee for three years'* 
course, 120 guineas, payable in three instalments — viz. : 
1st Session, 45 guineas ; 2nd Session, 40 guineas ; and 
8rd Session, 35 guineas. The Engineering Department 
includes Lectures, Drawing Classes, and practical work in 
the laboratories. The practical training given in the 
various Engineering Laboratories is specially arranged to 
make the students intimately acquainted with the nature 
and testing of the materials which they have afterwards to 
use in construction, the testing and use of the instruments 
for electrical measurements, the working of engines, 
dynamos, and machines, etc., under widely differing condi- 
tions, economical and uneconomical, and, generally, with 
the manner in which experiments in matter relating to 
Engineering Science are carried out. 

Gcmral Certificate of Eiiffineerinff . — To those students 
who have attended classes in the Engineering Department 
for not less than two consecutive Sessions, and whose 
attendance, conduct, and progress are considered satis- 
factory by the Faculty of Engineering, the College grants 
a General Certificate of Engineering. This certificate 
contains a list of all the Classes in the full Engineering 
Course, and shows which of them the student has attended 
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with the Class Certificates or other Honours which he has 
taken in each. It mentions also any Scholarship or 
Special Prize obtained by the student and any special 
work done by him (in laboratories or otherwise) during 
his stay at the College. 

University Degree in Engineering, — Students are 
strongly recommended to enter for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in the Faculty of Engineering (B.Sc.) granted 
by the University of London. Three examinations must 
be passed — the University Matriculation, Intermediate, 
and Final. 

The Diploma Courses include all the subjects necessary 
for degrees in Engineering. 

Students entering for a Diploma Course are required to 
have passed the College Engineering Matriculation. 

There are many valuable scholarships. Apply to the 
Secretary for full particulars. 

AT KINGS COLLEGE,— The Faculty of Engineer- 
ing provides a course of study of University character for 
those intending to devote themselves to Engineering, 
Chemical Manufacture, or Metallurgy. It is so arranged 
as to give preparation for those wishing to take the B.Sc. 
in Engineering at the University of London. 

All Students who intend working for the B.Sc, degree 
are strongly advised to sit for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University {held each year in January^ June^ 
and September) before entering the College in October, 
They can be registered as Internal Students of the 
University of London, and are eligible to take the Inter- 
mediate Examination in the College. It is also very 
important that the subjects taken for Matriculation should 
include Mathematics (more advanced) and a Science 
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Subject, otherwise the examination is not accepted by the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in lieu of their own Student- 
ship Examination. 

The Academic Year is divided into Winter and Summer 
Sessions, the former extending from October to Easter, 
and the latter from May to July. 

The scientific principles which underlie all branches of 
Engineering, together with the methods of applying those 
principles, are taught in the following carefully arranged 
and graduated courses : 

(1) A Four Years'* Course for Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, the Winter Sessions being passed in the 
College and three Summer Sessions in works.'*’ (2) A 
Three Years'* continuous College Course for Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineers. (3) A Four Years'* Course for 
Civil Engineers, a portion of the time being passed in 

works.” (4) A Three Years’ continuous College Course 
for Civil Engineers. 

The Composition Fees for a course of either three or 
four years are fifty guineas per annum if paid in one sum 
at the commencement of the year, or fifty- two guineiis per 
annum if paid in two instalments. There is also an 
entrance fee of five guineas, which includes fees for library, 
athletic ground, locker, and calendar. 

Full particulars as to Scholarships, etc., may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER.— 
Manchester claims to be among the oldest of the Uni- 
versity Schools of Engineering. The University receives 
from the Treasury a grant of dPl 6,000 a year. There 
are about a hundred students in the Engineering Depart- 
ment at the University, besides a very large number at the 
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School of Technology. In Engineering, Electro-Technics 
and Metallurgy the University employs a staff of eleven 
professors, lecturers and demonstrators, and in the School 
of Technology there are twenty-four in Engineering and 
Metallurgy and twelve in Textile Manufacture. 

Manchester is situated in the midst of what is one of the 
largest engineering districts in the world. 

The intending student of engineering may enter either 
the Faculty of Science, the courses for which are given in 
the University buildings and qualify for the degree of 
B.Sc., or the Faculty of Technology, the courses for which 
are given in the School of Technology and qualify for the 
degree of B.Sc.Tech. 

In the Facility of Science there are three alternative 
courses. He may work for (1) the Honours degree, 
(2) the Ordinary degree or (3) the Certificate. Before 
commencing courses (1) or (2) the student is required to 
have passed the Matriculation Examination. For the 
Honours degree there are two University Examinations; 
Part I., which is taken at the end of the second year, and 
Part 11. , at the end of the third year. For the Ordinary 
degree the University Examinations to be passed are the 
Intermediate and the Final at the end of the first or 
second, and third years respectively, hor the Certificate 
it is not necessary to have passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination, but before entering upon the course the student 
is required to pass an Entrance Examination in Elementary 
Mathematics, English, and one other language. The 
Certificate is obtained after completing a three years'* 
course and passing an examination at the end of the third 
year. 

The Engineering Laboratories are in the University 
buildings. The new Whitworth Laboratory, opened in 
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1909, is well equipped with machinery illustrating the 
latest developments in engineering practice. The buildings 
are subdivided into Boiler House, Thermodynamic, 
Testing Hydraulic and Research Laboratories; Drawing 
Offices and Workshop. The new John Hopkinson 
Electrical Engineering I^aboratory, opened in 1912, 
provides for instruction in the testing and working of all 
the more important types of electrical plant. 

For the student in Civil Engineering the Laboratories 
are provided with facilities for large scf^le experiments on 
structures. Practical training in field work is provided in 
specially arranged courses given during the summer months. 
Besides the ordinary academical staff, courses of lectures 
are given throughout the session by an eminent Civil 
Engineer in practice, and short courses are given by several 
prominent engineers actively engaged in professional work. 

In the Faculty of Techriologij the student may take (1) a 
course qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of Technical 
Science (B,Sc,Tech,) or (2) a course qualifying for a 
Certificate in any one of the following divisions of Tech- 
nology : Mechanical, Electrical, or Sanitary Engineering ; 
Mining, Textile Industries. For the degree there are two 
University Examinations in addition to the Matriculation 
Examination ; the Intermediate, taken at the end of the 
first or second years, and the Final at the end of the thii;d 
year. Candidates who are placed in the first division at 
the Final Examination are awarded Honours. For the 
Certificate it is necessary to pass an Entrance Examination 
and a Final Examination at the end of a three years’ 
course. 

The Laboratories are in the buildings of the School of 
Technology. They are provided with an excellent 
equipment of full size machinery in the departments 
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of mechanical, electrical, and sanitary engineering, with 
large mechanical and plumbing workshops. In Textile 
machinery, the equipment is probably unique and not 
excelled at any teaching institution in Europe. 

In Mining, students may take courses satisfying con- 
ditions for the degrees of B.Sc. with Honours, Ordinary 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Tech., or the Certificate. The practical 
training is obtained in the case of coal-mining at a 
convenient colliery, and the metal-mining at the Camborne 
Mining School. 

An Honours course in Metallurgy has recently been 
instituted. The course covers three years work, and 
involves, besides the Matriculation Examination which 
must be passed before entering upon the course, a Final 
Examination at the end of the third year. 

The Registration Fee for students (who must have 
attained the age of sixteen) is, first year, £2 2s. ; second 
year, <^?1 Is. ; third year, £l Is. The average cost of the 
Engineering course is from i?25 to i?30 for the session. 
There are valuable Scholarships and Fellowships. Further 
information will be supplied by the Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL .- courses of 
study in the Faculty leading to the Ordinary degree of 
Bachelor of Engineering extend over at least three years. 
They are so arranged as to afford a general scientific 
training for those who intend, with or without graduating, 
to become engineers, naval architects, and surveyors. 

A fourth year of study is arranged leading to the 
examinations in the various Honours Schools (B.Eng. 
with Honours) and the Diploma in Engineering. 

Candidates for a degree must have passed, or have been 
exempted from, the Matriculation Examination (Faculty of 
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Engineering) of the Joint Board representing the tJni-» 
versities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

Matriculation Examination {Faculty of Engineering .) — 
Candidates presenting themselves for the Matriculation 
Examination for entrance to the Faculty of Engineering 
are required to enter for, and satisfy the Examiners in, the 
following subjects : 

1. English Language and English Literature. 

2. English History. 

3. Mathematics with Additional Mathematics or 
the Higher alternative paper in Mathematics. 

4. Either Mechanics or Physics. 

5 and 6. Two of the following, one of which must be 
a language : 

(i.) Greek. 

(ii.) Latin. 

(iii.) French. 

(iv.) German. 

(v.) Some other language approved by the Board, 
(vi.) Chemistry. 

(vii.) Geography (Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial). 

(viii.) Either Natural History (Plants and Animals) 
or Botany. 

Candidates who have passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion in six subjects, but have not included {a) Additional 
Mathematics, {b) Either Mechanics or Physics, may pass 
in these subjects separately. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers require for exemp- 
tion from their Studentship Examination that candidates 
shall pass in all the subjects required for entrance to the 
Faculty of Engineering at one and the same time. 
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Students who do not proceed to a University degree may 
take a course of not less than two years leading to a 
Certificate in Engineering. Those presenting themselves 
for entrance to courses, other than degree courses, are 
required to pass an Entrance Examination in the following 
subjects : 

1. English Essay. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. Physics including Mechanics. 

An optional paper will be set in Chemistry. 

Candidates who present a certificate of having passed an 
examination which shall be deemed by the Faculty of 
Engineering as equivalent to the Entrance Examination, 
or who have been exempted from the First Examination 
for the Certificate in Engineering, or who have been 
elected to Entrance Scholarships in the University, will 
be exempted from the Entrance Examination. 

These Regulations do nut apply (a) to students entering 
for a single course under the Faculty, provided they 
satisfy the professor or lecturer in charge that they can 
satisfactorily follow the instruction given, (6) to students 
entering for workshop practice. 

This training shall be regarded as either preliminary 
to or supplementary of a pupilage under some engineer 
or course of apprenticeship with some engineering firm. 
A number of engineers and firms are willing to take 
into consideration the time spent in the University 
in receiving students after graduation as pupils or 
apprentices. 

Arrangements are made for students to spend the 
summer vacation in works, or to take a voyage as junior 
engineers in steamships ; students may thus obtain experi- 
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ence in a particular branch of engineering practice during 
their University course. 

There is an annual Registration Fee of £1. A uniform 
Composition Fee of £35, or ^37 Is., including registration 
fee and subscription to Guild of Undergraduates, has been 
arranged to include all lectures and classes in the complete 
yearly courses, and given in the separate time-tables. 

There are valuable Scholarships and Fellowships. 

Further information can be obtained from the Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS— Comtes of instruction 
are given in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, General 
Engineering, and Electrical Engineering. 

It is worth while to call attention to the following 
emphasized remark in the })rospectus : 

It is most important that all students, whether taking 
up Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineering, should 
have at least one year’s practical experience in Engineering 
Works before taking up the University course.” 

All students, who must not be under sixteen years of 
age, are recjuired to pass an Entrance Examination or to 
produce certificates of having passed the Miitriculation of 
the Joint Hoard or an accepted equivalent. This Matricu- 
lation Examination is the ordinary examination conducted 
by the Joint Board for entrance into any of the Faculties, 
with certain exceptions, of the four Universities concerned. 
The engineering degree courses at Liverpool form one of 
the exceptions. At this University, as stated in the 
paragraph relating to it, candidates for degrees must first 
pass the Special Phigineering Matriculation. 

The syllabus of the ordinary Matriculation is to be 
obtained from the Secretary, Joint Matriculation Board, 
24, Dover Street, Manchester. Students should, of course, 
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base their choice of subjects on the course they ultimately 
intend to adopt. Students under seventeen have to take 
a paper on English Composition and Dictation. Three 
years are required for the B.Sc. degree course in Engineer- 
ing Science. 

The annual Composition Fee (inclusive of Registration 
and Library and Union Feesl is £31. The University has 
recently erected a large building for the teaching of 
Electrical Engineering. A very large addition has been 
made to the original equipment, in the form of most 
modem machinery, general plant, and apparatus of all 
descriptions. There is good opportunity for research 
work. For further information application should be 
made to the Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD— ’Ucinr^s and 
laboratory courses of instruction are provided in the 
subjects of Applied Science required in the Engineering, 
Metallurgical, Mining, and Building Industries. Students 
who take the degree courses must be over sixteen years 
of age and have passed the Joint Board Matriculation or 
an equivalent. 

The coui’se for the degree of Bachelor of Engineering 
(B.Eng.) takes three years. The degree may be taken 
in any of the following branches : 

(a) Mechanical Engineering. 

(b) Electrical Engineering. 

(c) Civil Engineering. 

(d) Chemical Engineering. 

All students for degrees take the same general course for 
the first two years, after which they specialize in their 
particular branch. 

All applicants, with certain exemptions, for admission 
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to the Applied Science Department, other than those 
working for degrees, are required to pass a Departmental 
Entrance Examination in any three of the following 
subjects : 

Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic and Algebra). 

English Essay. 

Elementary Science (including the elements of Heat and 
Mechanics). 

Chemistry. 

French or German. 

Drawing (Freehand and Geometrical). 

Note. — For Engineering students the first subject is 
compulsory. 

Fees for the full Engineering Degree or Associateship 
Course are twenty-four guineas per annum. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science is Pro- 
fessor Ripper. 

Reference will be made later to the important depart- 
ments of Metallurgy and Mining. 

For further information applications should be made to 
the Registrar of the University. 

AT THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Thc training afforded at this 
College is of an admirable type. The location of the 
Armstrong College, in the very centre of the varied 
engineering industries of the Tyne, gives students a unique 
advantage, and an earnest and determined man, after a 
training here, ought soon to be upon his feet. The 
College authorities ai’e in close touch with the great fir ms , 
of the North, and the curriculum is thus kept in harmony 
with practical needs. 
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The fees are very moderate, and there are valuable 
Scholarships and Fellowships. 

A student may either take a degree course or the 
course for the College Diploma. 

The Degi^ee Course, — Armstrong College is a constituent 
College of the University of Durham. Before entering 
upon a degree course the student must pass the Uni- 
vei^sity Matriculation or an equivalent. The course for 
the B.Sc. ill Engineering covers three years, and the Com- 
position Fees vary from to ^^21 for the first year, 

from to 2s. for the second year, and from i^26 
to £29 2s. for the third year, according to the special 
branch of engineering which the student takes up. 

All students alike take the First Year Course in 
Mechanical Engineering, and then for the remaining 
two years to a large extent specialize in the department 
they choose — viz, : In Mechanical Engineering, Marine 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, or Mining and Metallurgy. 

The “ Sandwich system — i.c., the combination, as far 
as practicable; of scientific instruction in the College with 
practical experience in the workshop and drawing office — 
is in successful operation in Newcastle. The following 
course is suggested : 

Years. 

College, one Session — September to July ... ... ^ 

Works — July to second following September ... 

College, two Sessions — September to second following 
July ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Works — July to .second following January ... ... H 

Total ... ... ... 5^ 

This course is merely given as an example, and may be 
modified according to arrangement with the employer. 
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The following engineers and shipbuilders have promised 
to co-operate with the College by receiving pupils in the 
several departments of their works and in their drawing 
offices, and by permitting them to devote themselves ex- 
clusively during two or three sessions (as may be arranged) 
to their College studies. Parents and Guardians will make 
their own arrangements with firms. 

1. George Clark, Ltd., Sunderland. 

2. William Doxford and Sons, Ltd., Sunderland. 

3. J. H. Holmes and Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

4. R. and W, Hawthorn, Leslie and Co., Ltd., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

5. North - Eastern Marine Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

(). C. A. Parsons and Co,, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

7. Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Co., Ltd., Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

8. John Readhcad and Sons, South Shields. 

9. Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson and Co., 
Walker-on-Tyne. 

10. Wallseiid Slipway and Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

11. Clarke, Chapman and Co., Gateshead. 

Courses ^br College Diploma . — Students who do not 
intend to proceed to a degree in Engineering Science are . 
recommended to adopt one of the following courses of study: 

(а) Engineering (including Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineering). 

(б) Marine Engineering. 

(c) Civil Engineering. 

(d) Naval Architecture. 

{e) Mining, 
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Special College diplomas in these subjects will be 
granted to students who follow the specified courses, and 
who attain a certain standard in the examinations. 
Although in special cases a two years’ course may be taken, 
it is recommended that, wherever circumstances will admit 
of it, the three years’ course be taken. The Composition 
Fees for three years’ course are cF21 the first year, from 1^26 
to <£28 2s. the second year, and from f ^26 to £28 2s. the 
third year. 

For all particulars apply to the Secretary. 

JT GLASGOW— THE UNIVERSITY OF GLAS- 
GOW , — The School of Engineering at the University is 
old-established and has a great reputation. It is in the 
heart of large engineering interests, and the professors are 
in touch with practical needs. Classes are held during the 
winter session that is, from October to March. They 
comprise Lectures on Engineering Principles and Practice, 
Instruction in Geometrical Drawing, and in Engineering 
Drawing and Design, Laboratory Practice, and visits to 
Engineering Works and Manufactories. The courses are 
designed to suit students who intend to devote themselves 
to Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Mining Engineering. 
The James Watt Engineering Laboratories, which cost 
£40,000, are now complete. 

The fees are reasonable, but vary according to the 
classes attended, and information should be sought in the 
University Calendar, published by James MacLehose and 
Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Price 8s., by post 
3s. 4d. 

THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE.— 
finely - equipped institution, formerly known as the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, has 
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since 1913 been affiliated to Glasgow University. 
Candidates for the degree of B.Sc. in Applied Science 
of this University may take the necessary qualifying 
coui-ses either at the College or the University, or both. 
Courses may be taken in Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining, and Naval 
Architecture. 

Diploma in Knffineering Sciericc . — A three years'* course 
in any of the above-mentioned subjects, together with the 
passing of the necessary examinations, qualifies for the 
College Diploma in Engineeriiig Science. Attendance on 
the fourth year of any of these courses qualifies for the 
Associateship of the College in the corresponding depart- 
ment. 

A large number of leading firms in all branches of 
Engineering have expressed their willingness to allow a 
selected number of their apprentices facilities for carrying 
out a scheme of (College study conjoined with practical 
work. Students who desire to serve their apprenticeship 
with any of these firms, amongst which may be mentioned 
William IJeardmore and Co., John Brown and Co., Ltd., 
William Denny and Bros., and Yarrow and Co., iJd., 
must communicate direct with them and make their own 
arrangements regarding apprenticeship. For a complete 
list of such firms and other details relating to training at 
the College, application should be made to the Director, 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

AT EDINBURGH— THE UNIVERSITY OF 
EDINBURGH.— Were a course of training is afforded 
similar to that at Glasgow University. Although 
Edinburgh is not as advantageously circumstanced as 
Glasgow in being in the midst of large industrial interests, 
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its attractions are many from the point of view of equip- 
ment and the status of the Professors. Consult the 
University Calendar, which is published by James Thin, 
55, South Bridge, Edinburgh, post free f3s. 4d. 

THE HERKVTWATT COLLEGE.— In conjunction 
with the University of Edinburgh, a new scheme has been 
arranged for degrees in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. By this scheme the staff' and equipment of 
both institutions are fully utilized, thus enabling students 
attending the University to specialize for degrees in the 
three departments of Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. Complete courses of instruction are also 
provided in Technical Chemistry and Mining, the 
College being recognized by the University of London for 
the purposes of the B.Sc. degree in Mining (External 
students). Special post-graduate instruction is offered to 
students who have taken their degree in Applied Science. 

There is a complete ecjuipment of laboratories and 
workshops, the most recent addition being a fine range of 
up-to-date Chemical Laboratories, The Composition h\es 
are twelve and fifteen guineas a session. For further in- 
formation apply to the Secretary. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.— 
The equipment is of the best type, and the Professoriate 
includes men of conspicuous eminence. The full Engineering 
courses extend over four years and lead to the degree of 
B.Sc. in Engineering. To matriculate, every candidate 
must pass in five subjects at one examination — viz. : 

(1) English History and Literature, (2) Mathematics, 
and (3) three subjects (of which one must be a language) 
chosen from the following list : Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian* Spanish, Higher Mathematics, Experi- 
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mental Mechanics, Chemistry, Geography, Botany, Animal 
Biology, Geometrical Drawing. 

Candidates for degrees in Engineering must pass in 
Experimental Mechanics, and are further recommended to 
take Higher Mathematics. If these two subjects are passed, 
a Special Engineering Matriculation Certificate is awarded, 
which is accepted by the Institution of Civil Engineers as 
exenjpting from their Students’ Preliminary Examination. 

The Matriculation Examination is held twice a year, in 
July and September; the fee is 

Students who arc unable to take a full course, or who 
have not been matriculated, will be admitted to the classes 
as far as room permits, and on leaving the University will 
receive a certificate stating the courses they have taken and 
their positions in the examinations ; but before entering 
such students are recjuired to pass an Entrance Examination 
in Mathematics, and in either Experimental Mechanics or 
Chemistry up to the matriculation standard. 

Students, without taking a systematic course, may be 
admitted to any special course, provided that they can 
satisfy the Professor concerned that their previous know- 
ledge is such as to enable them to follow with advantage 
the instruction given. 

The degree courses for the first year are the same for all 
branches of Engineering, but after the first year students 
must take up definitely one of the branches, Mechanical, 
Civil, or Electrical Engineering. 

The Membership Fee of the University is £l 11s. 6d. 
per session. The Composition Fees (including Membership 
Fee) for the B.Sc. course in Engineering are, first year, 
£M 10s. 6d. ; second year, £50 10s. 6d. ; third year, 
<£^60 10s. 6d. ; fourth year (Mechanical, Civil, and 
Electrical), £50 10s. 6d. 
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For all further information, apply to the Registrar, the 
University, Edgbaston. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

Faculty of Engineering is provided and maintained in 
the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College. Students must 
not be under sixteen years of age, and, if they are entering 
upon a coui'se of study for a degree, must pass the 
University Matriculation Examination or an equivalent. 

The lecture-rooms, laboratories, workshops, and general 
equipment of the College are fully described in a pamphlet 
obtainable (free) on application to the Registrar of the 
College. 

The degree course extends over a period of not less than 
three years. For the final part of the course the student 
may take Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Automobile 
Engineering. The Registration Fee is Is., and the 
Tuition Fees are £26 5s. per annum. Further reference to 
courses at Rristol University will be found in the section 
devoted to Motor Engineering. 

AT FA RADA Y HOUSE., Southampton Row, I^ndon, 
W.C., special attention is given to Electrical Engineering. 
The institution has two departments, the Training De- 
partment and the Standardizing and Testing Department. 
The Training Department provides students with a 
thorough training — theoretical and practical — in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. The full diploma course 
occupies four years, and is divided between theoietical 
instruction at Faraday House and practical experience 
with firms which are associated with the institution. 
There is an Entrance Examination. 

The First Year is spent at Faraday House, for instruc- 
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tion in theory, and in the use of electrical instruments and 
apparatus, tools and general workshop practice. 

The Second Year is spent at the works of Affiliated 
Firms engaged in the manufacture of steam-engines and 
boilers, the students passing through the different depart- 
ments, assisting in constructing, erecting and testing the 
machinery manufactured. 

For the Third Year students return to the College for 
advanced instruction, lectures by specialists being a feature 
of this year. 

In the Fourth Year they pass either to an electrical 
factory for inanufactui*ing experience, or to a j^ower-house 
for the practical study of electricity generation and distri- 
bution. 

Pupils thus obtain a thoroughly practical experience in 
the best manner possible. Amongst the important advan- 
tages of this method of training are the favourable ways 
in which students are introduced to their future profession, 
and the opportunities afforded them of obtaining an 
appointment at the completion of their time. 

It may be added that, owing to its close connection with 
the electrical industry, Faraday House is able to offer 
appointments to all students whom it can conscientiously 
recommend, and to assist them to better positions as time 
goes on. 

The total payments for the four years’ course amount 
to 300 guineas. There are entrance scholarships and 
exhibitions. For further particulars apply to the Secretary. 

AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING a very successful effort 
is made to teach theory and practice simultaneously. A 
large number of engineers holding responsible posts have 
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been trained here. The School is approved by the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers. Complete courses are provided 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering, The 
fees for a year'^s course are, in one payment, for 
Mechanical and 10s. for Civil Engineering; for the 
two years’ course c£^108 ; for Electrical Engineering the 
fees are 10s. per term. Full particulars may be 

obtained from the Principal, Mr. J. W. Wilson. 

Other institutions at which a good training is offered 
are — the University Colleges of the University of Wales at 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff ; the University College, 
Nottingham ; the various Polytechnics. 

Mining and Metallurgy receive special and effective 
attention at the Royal School of Mines (Imperial College), 
South Kensington, Birmingham University, Sheffield Uni- 
versity, the Armstrong College, Newcastle, and at the 
School of Metalliferous Mining (Cornwall), with its 
branches at Camborne, Redruth, and Penzance. Parents 
can obtain full particulars by writing to the Secretary in 
each case. (See also p, 302, et seq.). 

THE SANDWICH” SYSTEM.— This is an attempt to 
meet the difficulties of the pupil system on the one hand 
and the Technical College system on the other. Briefly it 
is this : A pupil, on payment of a premium, enters upon 
a five-and-a-half or six years’ apprenticeship with a firm, 
and is allowed to ‘‘ sandwich ” a year or two in ‘‘ works ” 
with a year or two at College, dividing the time between 
‘‘works” and College as may be deemed most advan- 
tageous. The system is in operation at some of the 
Scotch Colleges and, as we have explained above, at the 
Armstrong College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
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full particulars may be obtained by consulting the College 
Calendars. 

A grave objection to the Sandwich system lies in its 
expense, involving the premium to the firm, the cost of 
the College course, and the cost of maintenance for six 
years. The probable solution, however, of the difficulty 
of correlating practical experience in the workshop with 
training in scientific theory may be ultimately found in 
^ome modification or development of this last system. 
The pupil system is so firmly fixed in ^he traditions of 
British engineering that it is probably on this foundation 
that future developments will be based. The way at 
present is blocked by the custom of the payment of a 
premium. Such a custom is unknown in America, and it 
ought to be unknown in the United Kingdom. A few 
hundreds so obtained are obtained at heavy cost, when 
brains are excluded thereby from our works, and real 
ability lost to the nation. 

It would be well if the custom were abolished, for it 
places an eiubargo upon the skill which employers should 
endeavour to attract for the maintenance of our com- 
mercial position. Some linns of the highest standing 
— c.g,, Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Scotstoun, Glasgow, 
formerly at Poplar — have already made a beginning, and 
accept no premium ; their example, it is hoped, will soon 
have a widespread effect. Still, while the premium system 
prevails, parents will do wisely to select firms where their 
sons will receive real attention, and where scientific in- 
struction goes, to some extent, hand in hand with the 
practical training. If premiums were abolished, then 
firms might adopt some system similar to the excellent 
system that has obtained for half a century in H.M. Dock- 
yards for the training of apprentices, and has produced 
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men of the eminence of the late Sir William White, 
Director of Naval Construction. The Admiralty system 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 

ADMIRALTY SYSTEM. — Apprentices who enter the 
dockyards do so on the result of open competitive ex- 
aminations held once a year in April by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. Age, fourteen to sixteen. The subjects 
of examination are — (1) Arithmetic ; (2) Geometry, 

Books I., II., III., and Algebra (up to easy Quadratic 
Equations) ; (3) English, including Handwriting, Spelling, 
and Composition ; (4) History and Geogra})hy ; (5) Ele- 
mentary Science ; and (6) Drawing. Candidates must also 
pass a medical examination. If a lad succeeds, he enters 
on his apprenticeship, and attends school two or three 
afternoons and evenings per week, and receives regular 
instruction in a prescribed course. When not at school 
he is employed at work in the yard or shops, and his time 
is divided between the different departments, so that he 
may become conversant with all branches of his work. 

From apprentices in their first year the best are selected, 
and continue their studies in the same way for a second year, 
while the rest now aim at being just skilled mechanics ; 
the same process of selection is made for a third year’s 
study, and then, finally, the best apprentices who head 
the list for the third year are retained for the fourth 
year’s course, including the study of professional subjects 
in the drawing office. At the termination of this course, 
a final examination is held between such apprentices in 
all the dockyards, and, upon the results, the Lords of the 
Admiralty choose a certain number to continue their 
study — first at one of the large Home Dockyards for 
one year, and afterwards at the Royal Naval College, 
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Greenwich. Those who proceed to Greenwich eventually 
receive appointment in the Royal Corps of Naval Con- 
structors or the Engineering Staff of the Navy. 

Systems on somewhat similar lines, and conceived in a 
large and generous spirit, have been introduced by Messrs. 
Yarrow and Co., Scotstoun, Glasgow ; Messrs. Denny 
Bros., Dumbarton ; Messrs. David Rowan and Co., 
Glasgow ; and others. The Great Eastern and South- 
Western Railway Companies have systems in vogue 
whereby their a})prentices are able to avail themselves of 
day courses of study in the London Technical Institutes. 
Messrs. Vickers, Limited, have a good system of operation 
for the drawing office apprentices in their Naval Con- 
struction Works, Barrow-in-Furness. Apprentices, who 
must be between fifteen and eighteen years of age, are 
admitted as a rule after an examination in English (con- 
sisting of a short essay on a given subject), Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Plain and Solid Geometry (Elementary 
Stage). Ajiprenticeships are for five years, and the salary 
is at the rate of four, five, six, seven, and eight shillings 
per week. Apprentices who have distinguished them- 
selves by attention to work, capability, and time-keeping, 
will be paid for the third year six shillings and sixpence, 
for the fourth year eight shillings, and for the fifth year 
ten shillings a week. Apprentices are expected to attend 
Science Classes in Naval Architecture, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Theoretical Mechanics, Apjilied Mechanics, and 
Steam, and success in the examination in these subjects 
will result in an addition to pay. 

Perhaps the best conceived scheme that has been pro- 
posed is that which is recommended by the North-East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders. It 
seems to meet all existing difficulties ; the door is not 
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closed to the youth who cannot afford to pay a premium 
as a pupil, and at the same time the working apprentice 
has a chance to rise; work in the shoj) is closely linked 
with adequate instruction in scientific theory, and the 
trained pupil receives a decent wage. 

If this scheme were generally adopted, it w'ould result 
in an immense advantage to British Engineering. For 
the information of parents, we insert an outline of the 
scheme. 

NORTH-EAST COAST SCHEME.— Youths are divided 
into two classes, one being ordinary apprentices, whose 
object is to qualify as tradesmen, mechanics, or artisans ; 
and the other, ‘‘ pupils, who enter works with the view of 
ultimately rising into the higher branches of the profession 
of engineering or shipbuilding, and will attend a systematic 
course of instruction at University College day classes. 

Incentives for Apprentices , — The scheme for apprentices 
provides that preference shall be given to youths bringing 
the best certificates of conduct and character, and that 
the age of starting shall be from fifteen to sixteen years. 
Each apprentice shall be awarded marks for approved 
examinations passed, for time-keeping, and for good 
conduct, perseverance, and progress. An apprentice 
obtaining sixty marks will get sixpence per week more 
in the ensuing year, and more in proportion to the in- 
crease in marks. Promotion in the workshops will depend 
upon marks obtained, and should an apprentice during 
his first three years have shown marked ability at evening 
classes and obtained maximum marks for time-keeping, 
perseverance, and progress in the workshops, he may be 
allowed to spend his fourth or fifth year at College day 
classes, the fees of which will be paid by his employer. 
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At least one vacancy per annum in the drawing office will 
be filled by the apprentice obtaining the highest marks. 
The Terms Jcyr Pupils, — The regulations for pupils are 
under three heads — viz. : 

(a) Youths who enter the works after a three or four 
years^ engineering day course at a University College, and 
have obtained an approved certificate or a pass degree in 
Engineering Science or Naval Architecture. These will 
serve three years’ pupilage, and for the first year be paid as 
ordinary apprentices in the third year, and for the other 
two years have three shillings and five shillings per week 
added to ordinary apprentices’ pay. 

(ft) Youths desiring to combine workshop experience 
and College study must produce evidence of preparatory 
education, and will then be admitted to a six years’ pupil- 
age, during which time they will attend a University 
College for three academical years. Their pay will be 
that of ordinary apprentices, plus four shillings per week 
in the year after their first year’s College training. 

(r) Youths who, having entered the works as appren- 
tices, succeed during their apprenticeship in passing the 
Matriculation or equivalent examination, will for the re- 
mainder of their time be treated as under the second 
scheme. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Rolbec Hall, Westgate Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS. — These valuable 
scholarships and exhibitions were founded by the late 
Sir Joseph Whitworth for the further instruction of 
apprentices in Mechanical Engineering. They are open 
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to competition to any of H.M. subjects who are under 
twenty-six years of age on May 1. Four scholarships of 
the value of a year and tenable for three years are 

offered annually, and about thirty exhibitions of the value 
of £50 for one year. Candidates must have been engaged 
in handicraft in the workshop of a Mechanical Engineer 
for at least three years, and have been at work at the vice 
and lathe, or the forge, or the bench, for at least six con- 
secutive months in each of those years, and they must 
have spent at least twelve months altogether at the vice 
and lathe. Full particulars can be obtained by applying 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 

OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS.— Royal Exhibition (1851) 
Scholarships (value d?150 per annum and tenable for two 
or three years) and Probationary Bursaries (value ^^70 for 
one year) are offered at certain Colleges. Consult the 
College Calendars. 

The Surveyors'* Institution offer scholarships of the 
value of i?80 at Cambridge and of ^^50 at Bangor and 
Newcastle to facilitate the education of Surveyors in 
branches of scientific knowledge cognate to their pro- 
fession. Apply to the Secretary, 12, Great George Street, 
S.W. 

The Martell Scholarship in Naval Architecture of the 
annual value of PI 00 and tenable for three years is offered 
for competition by the Council of the Institution of Naval 
Architects. Candidates must not be less than eighteen 
nor more than twenty-one years of age on March 1 of the 
year in which they compete, and must at that date have 
been continuously employed for two years upon Naval 
Architecture or Marine Engineering. Applications have 
to be sent in by February 1. Further particulars and 
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forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, 5, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 

Similar scholarships are ottered by the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. ; and by the Committee of Lloyd’s Register, 71, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

We have already pointed out the wide range and im- 
portance of engineering that comes under the designation 
Civil.” For this branch of the profession a sound pre- 
liminary education and a sound training in scientific 
theory ai’e imperative. The possession of a University 
degree is desirable. The young engineer will seek a post 
under a firm of repute engaged upon constructive work, 
and he will seek to obtain an opening as assistant to the 
Resident Engineer. He will be content with a salary of 
L^150 to X^SOO, and when he has gained his practical 
experience and obtains a post as Resident Engineer, he 
will receive a substantial salary — from to *£^1,000 

or more. 

liaihmy zvork attracts a large number of men, and the 
great railway companies have many apprentices and 
premium pupils at their different locomotive works. 
Apprentices commence at sixteen or sixteen-and-a-half 
years of age and serve five years, going through the fitting- 
shop and erec ting-shops only. They are usually paid a 
small wage of about seven shillings a week for the first 
year, rising to thirteen or fifteen shillings in the fourth 
year. They are not admitted into the drawing office. 
Pupils pay a premium of cPlOO to X^160 a year for three 
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years. They go through all the departments of the works, 
including the drawing-office. 

There lie before the able and efficient man the prospects 
of employment on one or other of the home railways and 
also the wider prospects of employment abroad. In 1913 
several Assistant Locomotive Superintendents were re- 
quired for the Indian States Railways. Candidates had 
to be about twenty-four years of age and to have served 
either apprenticeship or pupilage in the locomotive de- 
partment of one of the principal railway companies of 
Great Britain, or in the shops of a firm of locomotive 
builders. The engagement was to be for three years in 
the first instance, and the initial salary from £20 to £26 
per month according to (jualifications. First-class passage 
was paid to India. Application for similar openings in 
the future should be addressed to the Director-General of 
Stores, India Office, S.W. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

The Royal Engineering (’ollege. Cooper’s Hill, is now 
closed, and the opportunity of offering for this imj)ortant 
department of public service is within the reach of every 
well-trained engineer. The subject is of such wide im- 
portance that it will be well to deal with it fully. 
Vacancies are announced from time to time in the public 
Press. The Regulations as to the appointment of Assistant 
Engineers in 1913 — and they will be similar in future 
years — were as follows : 

1. The Secretary of State for India in Council will, in the summer 
of 1918, make not less than twenty-three appointments of Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department of the Government of 
India. 
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In making these appointments he will act with the advice of a 
Selection Committee, including at least one eminent representative 
of the Engineering profession. 

2. Applications for the appointments must he made on a printed 
form to be obtained from the Secretary, Public W orks Department, 
India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W., and to be returned so as to 
reach him not earlier than March I, 1913, or later than May 1, 1913. 

No applications rciccivcd after the latter date will be considered. 

3. Candidates must have attained the age of twenty-one, and not 
attained the age of twenty-four years on July 1, 1913. 

4. Elvery candidate, except as provided in Regulation 5, must be 
a British subject of European descent, and at tiij time of his birth 
his father must liavc been a British subject, either natural-born or 
naturalized in the United Kingdom. The decision of the ^Secretary 
of IState in (-ouncil as to whether a candidate satisfies this condition 
shall be final. He must also be of good moral character and sound 
physique. 

5. Natives of India who arc British subjects, and are not qualified 
under Regulation 4, are eligible for appointment, and shall be 
selected to the extent of 10 per cent, of the total number of 
Assistant Engineei's thus recruited, if otherwise duly qualified, 

(). Candidates must produce evidence that they have (1) obtained 
one of the University degrees mentioned in Appendix 1., or 
(2) passed the A.M.I.C^E. examination, or (3) obtained such 
diploma or other distinction in Engineering as may, in the opinion 
of the Selection Committee, be accepted as approximately equiva- 
lent to the degrees mentioned. It will, therefore, be for the 
Selection (’ommittee to decide, in dealing with the applications, 
whether they will recommend any camli<latc under head (3). 

7. It is advisable that candidates who have been through a college 
course, and ohtaimMl one of the degrees mentioned in Appendix I., 
should have had at least one full year’s practical experience of 
Civil Engineering under a qualified (’ivil Engineer at the time when 
they appear before the Selection (’ommittee. Those who have 
taken no (’ollege course should have had a full three years of such 
practical experience. In the event of any candidate being selected 
who has not, in the opinion of the Selection C’ommittee, had 
sufficient practical experience, he may be required to undergo, 
after arrival in India, a year’s probation in charge of works, and 
his final appointment may be made dependent upon the result of 
such probation. 
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8. Candidates must be prepared, if called upon, to attend at the 
India Office, at their own expense, for a personal interview with 
the Selection Committee. 

9. lliey will further be required, before final appointment by 
the Secretary of State in Council, to appear before the Medical 
Board at the India Office for examination as to their physical fitness 
for service in India. 

A copy of the Regulations as to the Physical Examination of 
candidates for Indian appointments will be forwarded on application 
to the Under Secretary of State. 

10. Selected candidates will also be re([uired to satisfy the 
Secretary of State, in such manner as he may determine, of their 
ability to ride. 

11. They will on appointment be provided with free first-class 
passages to India, and they will be expected to proceed thither 
about the end of September, 1913. 

Their pay will begin from tlie date of their landing in India, 
and, if they so desire, they will be able to obtain in India an advance 
of two months’ pay, recoverable by monthly instalments of oiie-third 
of salary. 

12. They will enter the Service as Assistant Engineers, third 
grade, on a salary of 4,560 rupees a year (equivalent to .£304 a year 
when the rupee is at Is. 4d.). 

13. The instruments required by Assistant Engineers are supplied 
to them in India. 

14. Particulars as to their prospects of pay, pension, etc., are 
contained in Appendix II. 

Notk for the Infoh.mation and Guidance of ('andidates. 

The Selection Committee of 1900 drew attention to the subjects 
which were held to be of most importance for the Public W'orks 
Service — viz. : 

Pure MathematicSy including a knowledge of the differential and 
integral calculus. 

Applied Mathematics. 

Geometrical and Engineering Dravmig, 

Surveying and Geodesy. 

Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures. 

Hydraulics. 

Heat Engines. 
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Materials used in Construction, 

Building Construction, — W ood and metal work, limes and cements, 
and building with stone, brick, and concrete. 

Knowledge of the Principles of road-making, waterworks, sanitary 
and railway engineering. (Important.) 

The Selection Committee were further of opinion that all candi- 
dates should have had some workshop training. 

The following announcement regarding tlic recruitment of the 
Public Works Department in future years is published for the 
information of intending candidates : 

The foregoing Regulations apply only to the appoitXrnent of' Assistant 
Engineers in the permanent establishment of the Public Works 
Department in 19D3, but it is the intention of the iSecretary of 
State for India in Council, as at present advised, to recruit the 
permanent establishment of the department in succeeding years on 
the same general lines as those already laid down. 

He is, howeiw.r, utiable to give any undertaking that the Regulations 
will remain unaltered in the *‘nture, 

APPENDICES 

APPENDIX 1. 

List of Dkghkks iikfkruei> to in Paiiagraph 0. 

University of Oxford, — B.A. (in the Final Honours School of 
Engineering Science). 

University of London, — B.Sc. (Engineering). 

University of Cambridge, — B.A. Honours (Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos). 

University of St, Andrews, — B.Sc. (Engineering). 

University of (Glasgow. — B.Sc. (Engineering). 

University of Edinburgh. — B.Sc. (Engineering). 

Victoria Uyiwersify of Manchester or Victoria Univer.sity. — B.Sc. 
(with Honours in Engineering), and B.Sc.Tech. in Mechanical ” 
or ^M^^lectrical Engineering” (Honours Division in the Final 
Examination). 

University of lAverpool. — B. Eng., provided the degree be obtained 
by passing the examinations of the University. 

University of Leeds , (in Civil or Mechanical Engineering), 

University of Sheffield, -B.Eng. (First Class in the Final Exami- 
nation), 
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University of Birmingham, — B.Sc. (Eng*ineeniig), provided that 
the Engineering Matriculation Examination shall have been passed 
before entry upon any course of study which forms part of the 
degree course^ and that a regular course of study, occupying not 
less than three academical years, shall have been pursued between 
the passing of such Matriculation Examination and the passing of 
the Final Examination for the degree. 

University of Dublin. — 11. A. 1. 

National University of Ireland. — B.E. and M.K. 

University of Wales, — B.8c. (in the department of Civil, Mechani- 
cal, or Electrical Engineering). 

University of Durham. — B.Sc. (in Civil, Mechani(;al, or Elec- 
trical Engineering, or in Naval Architecture), provided that the 
Matriculation Examination for Engineering and Naval Architecture 
shall have been j>assed before entry upon any course of study which 
forms part of the degree course. 

University of Bristol. — B.Sc. (in (Uvil or Mechanical Engineering). 

Any other degree of a University in the United Kingdom which 
may hereafter be recognized by the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers as exempting from passing the examination for 
Associate membership. 


APPENDIX II. 

Particulars REOAROiNri the Indian Public W^orks Department 
(E xEccrfiv^E Branch). 

{The arrangements and salaries hereinafter described are subject to 
revision aveording to the rejjuirements of the Service.) 

1. The engineer establishment of the Indian Public Works 
Department consists of a staff* of engineers, military and civil, 
engaged on the construction and maintenance of the various public 
works undertaken by the State in India. 

2. The permanent establishment of the department is recruited 
from the following sources : 

(1) Officers of Royal Engineers. 

(2) Persons appointed to the Imperial Service by the Secretary 

of State by selection from the United Kingdom. 

(3) Persons educated at the Government Civil Engineering 

Colleges in India, and appointed to the Provincial Services 
by the Government of India. 

(4) Occasional admission of other qualified persons, 
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3. The various ranks of the de]>artmeut are as follows : 


Salary per Annum 
(Imperial Service). 
Rs. 


Chief Engineers, 

First Class 

33,000; i.«., £2,200 

99 99 


Second Class 

30,000 

Superintending Engineers, First Class 

24,000 

99 


,, Second Class 

21,000 

99 


„ Third Class 

13,000 

Executive Engineer, twentieth year of service 


and following years 

15,000 

Executive Engineer, nineteenth year of service 

14,400 

99 

99 

eighteenth year of service 

13,800 

99 

9 9 

seventeenth year of service 

13,200 

99 

99 

sixteenth year of service 

12,000 

99 

99 

fifteenth year of service 

12,000 

99 

99 

fourteenth year of service 

11,400 

99 

99 

thirteenth year of service 

10,800 

99 

99 

twelfth year of service ... 

10,200 

99 

99 

eleventh year of service 

9,000 

Assistant Engineer, tenth year of service 

9,000 

99 

99 

ninth year of service 

8,400 

99 

99 

eighth year of service ... 

7,920 

99 

99 

seventh year of service . . . 

7,440 

99 

99 

sixth year of service 

0,900 

99 

9 9 

fifth year of service 

0,480 

99 

99 

fourth year of service . . . 

0,000 

99 

99 

third year of service 

5,520 

99 

99 

second year of service ... 

5,040 

99 

99 

first year of service 

4,500 ; ue,y £304 


4. The increments will be ^iven for approved service only, and in 
accordance with the rules of the department. 

Exchange compensation allowance will not be granted to future 
entrants, 

5. PromotioiLs above the grade of Executive Engineer are 
dependent on the occurrence of vacancies in the sanctioned estab- 
lishment, and are made wholly by selection ; mere seniority is 
considered to confer no claim to promotion. 

Pensions and Provident Fund. 

1). Tlie following is a summary of the principal pension rules 
applicable to engineers aiipointed to the Imperial Service by the 
Secretary of State from the United Kingdom. 
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7. An officer is eligible for a pension on voluntary retirement 
after completing twenty years^ qualifying service or attaining the 
age of fifty-five years. If at an earlier date he is compelled to retire 
from the Service through ill-health not occasioned by irregular or 
intemperate habits^ he becomes eligible for an invalid pension or a 
gratuity_, according to the length of his service. 

The amount of pension or gratuity is regulated as follows : 

After a service of less than ten years, an invalid gratuity not 
exceeding one month’s emoluments for each completed year of 
service. 

After a service of not less than ten years, an invalid pension not 
exceeding the following amounts : 

SCALE OF PENSION. 


Years of 
Completed 
Service. 

Sixtieths 
of Average 
Emolu- 1 
incuts. 1 

1 

10 

, 

20 ! 

11 

21 ; 

12 

22 i 

13 

23 1 

14 

24 

15 

! 25 

16 

1 2G 1 

17 

1 27 [ 1 

18 

28 ! 

10 

29i 


Maximum Limit of Pension. 


IjOfM) rupees a year, or 8SJ rupees a month. 
1,400 rupees a year, or llOg rupees a month. 
1,800 rupees a year, or 150 rupees a month. 
2,200 rupees a year, or 188 .J- rupees a month. 

2,000 rupees a year, or 210§ rupees a month. 


8,000 rupee.«5 a year, or 250 rupees a month. 


After a service of not le.ss than twenty years, a retiring pension 
not exceeding the following amounts : 

SCALE OF PENSION. 


Years of 
Completed 
Service. 

Sixtieths 
of Average 
Emolu- 
ments. 

20 to 24 ... 

30 

25 and above 

30 


Maximum Limit of Pension. 


4.000 rupees a year, or 883 i rupees a month. 

5.000 rupees a year, or 41 6 1 rupees a month. 
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Officers who have shown special energy and efficiency during an 
effective service of three years in certain api)ointments may, at the 
discretion of the Government of India, be allowed an additional 
pension of 1,000 rupees a year, subject to the condition that the 
officer must not retire voluntarily before the completion of a total 
qualifying service of twenty-eight years. 

Subject to certain prescribed conditions, rupee pensions are now 
issued at the rate of exchange of Is. Od. the rupee to pensioners 
residing in countries in which the Indian (iovernment rupee is not 
legal tender. 

8. A provident fund has been established for all C’ivil Engineers 
of the department on the following }>asis : 

(1) The contribution is compulsory up to (>] per cent, on salaries, 

with voluntary contributions of not more than a further 
()j per cent. Subscriptions on leave of any kind will be 
optional. 

(2) Compound interest on such payment is annually credited by 

Government to each officer sul)scribing, the rate being at 
present 4 per cent, per annum. 

(8) The sum which thus accumulates to the credit of an officer is 
his absolute property, subject to the rules of the fund, and 
is handed over to him unconditionally on quitting the 
Service ; or, in the ev^ent of his deatli before retirement, to 
his legal reprt'scntiitives. 


Lkavk. 

i). The following is a summary of the principal regulations 
relating to the leave admissible to engineers appointed to the 
Imperial Service by the Secretary of State from the United 
Kingdom. 

Short Lmve, 

10. Privilege leave is a holiday which may be granted to the 
extent of one-eleventli part of the time that an officer has been 
on duty without interruption ; and it may be accumulated up to 
three months, earned by thirty-three months^ service. During 
privilege leave the officer retains a lien on his appointment, and 
receives an allowance equal to the salary which he would receive if 
he were on duty in the appointment on which he has a lien. An 
interval of six months must elapse between two periods of absence 
on privilege leave. 
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Privilege leave may be prefixed to furlough, special leave, or 
extraordinary leave without allowances. The whole period of leave 
thus taken in combination is known as combined leave. Combined 
leave cannot be granted for a shorter period than six months, nor, 
except on medical certificate, may be extended beyond two years. 

11. Extraordinary leave without allowances may be granted in 
case of necessity, and, except in certain specified cases, only when 
no other kind of leave is by rule admissible. It may be granted in 
continuation of other leave. 

12. Subsidiary leave, usually with half average salary, is granted 
to an officer proceeding on or returning from leave out of India, or 
on retirement, to enable him to reach the port of embarkation or to 
rejoin his appointment. It is admissible only at tlie end, and not at 
the beginning, of combined leave. 

13. Short leave is also granted to enable officers to appear at 
examinations, etc. 

(b) Ijong Leave. 

14. Furlough and special leave with allowances are admissible to 
an aggregate maximum amount of six years during an officer's 
service. The amount of furlough earned’' is one-fourth of an 
officer’s active ser\icc, and the amount ^^due^' is that amount less 
any enjoyed. 

Furlough without medical certificate can, if due, bo generally 
taken after eight years’ active service, and again after intervals of 
not less than three years’ continuous service. It is limited to two 
years at a time. 

Furlough on medical certificate may be granted (a) to an officer 
who has rendered three years^ continuous service, for not more than 
two years, but capable of extension up to three years, and {h) to an 
officer who has not rendered tliree years’ continuous service, up to 
one year in any case, and up to such longer period, if any (but not 
exceeding two years), as tlie r)fficer may have furlough due ” 
to him. 

15. The allowances admissible during furlough are — 

(1) During the first two years of furlough without medical 

certificate and during so much of furlough with medical 
certificate as may be ^^due^’ — half average salary subject 
to certain maximum and minimum limits. 

(2) After the expiration of the period for which the foregoing 

allowances are admissible — one quarter of average salary, 
subject to certain maximum and minimum limits. 
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16. Special leave may be granted at any time for not more than 
six months, with intervals of six years* service ; allowances, cal- 
culated as during furlough, are given during the first six months 
only, whether taken in one or more instalments. 

General Rules. 

17. Leave of absence can never be claimed as of right, and is 
given or refused at the discretion of Government. 

18. After five years’ continuous absence from India, an officer is 
considered to be out of the employment of Government. 

19. When leave allowances other than privilege leave pay are 
paid at the Home Treasury, or in a Colony where the standard of 
currency is gold, rupees are converted into sterling at the rate of 
exchange fixed for the time being for the adjustment of financial 
transactions between the Imperial and Indian Treasuries, unless any 
other rate has been exceptionally authorized. But for the present 
the rate of conversion is subject to a minimum of Is. 6d. to the 
rupee. 


MUNICIPAL WORK 

In addition to posts as Managers of Gas Works, who 
are generally men of good scientific training, and Managers 
of Electric Stations, with whom we deal later, a few words 
are necessary as to the posts offered in Municipal Engineer- 
ing as Borough Surveyors. A youth who is aiming at this 
career should remain at school until he is seventeen or 
eighteen, and pass some such qualifying examination as 
the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local, or the London 
Matriculation. He can then either be articled forthwith 
for three or four years to a Borough Surveyor, at a premium 
ranging from cPlOO to cC^SOO, or, if he elects to go to an 
Engineering College, he will be excused perhaps two years 
of his articles, and be accepted at a reduced premium. As 
soon as possible — he cannot do so until he is twenty-two — 
he should endeavour to pass the examination of the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers. 
The subjects of the examination are — 
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I. Enginkering as applied to Municipal Work (1st 

Paper) : 

A. Sewage Disposal. 

B. Tramways Construction. 

C. Bridge C'onstruction. 

. D. Water Supply. 

II. Engineering as applied to Municipal Work (2nd 

Paper) : 

A. Geodesy. 

B. Hydraulics. 

C. Sewerage. 

D. Road Construction and Maintenance. 

III. Building Construitiox : Strength oe Materials . 

A. Materials 

B. The Construction of Public and Private 

Buildings. 

C. Building By laws. 

D. Public Baths and Hospitals. 

IV. Sanitary Sc.iknip: as applied to Towns and 

Buildings : 

A. Heating and Ventilation. 

B. Scavenging and Disposal of Refuse. 

C. Water Supply and Drainage of Buildings. 

D. Disinfection. 

E. The Improvement of Insanitary Areas. 

V. Municipal and Local Govkunm ent Law as Relating 

TO THE WORK OE MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AND 

Surveyors. 

Candidates may also be examined in the optional sub- 
ject of Town Planning. Full details of the examination 
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may be obtained from the Secretary, Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, 92, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

After remaining for some years with a Borough Surveyor, 
a young man, when between twenty -seven and thirty-five 
years of age, should seek a post as Assistant, which will be 
a stepping-stone to a post as Municipal Surveyor. Such 
vacancies are advertised from time to time in papers like 
the Surveyor, As an Assistant he must keep his object 
steadily in view, and make himselt indispensable to his 
chief. The Provinces offer the best training-ground ; and 
small towns are best, as the experience to be gained is 
more varied, because the work is not departmentalized to 
the same extent as it is in London and other very large 
towns. W^hen he has secured an appointment as a 
Borough Surveyor, his position will improve according to 
his worth. 

Most Municipal Engineers of eminence seek the 
Associateship, and finally, the Membership, of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineei’s, and some are also Fellows of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the varied 
character of Municipal work renders such qualifications 
very desirable. A Municipal Engineer has manifold 
responsibilities : he must keep all roads, bridges, and 
sewers in good repair ; he must advise his Council about 
all new buildings, and about contraventions of their by- 
laws, involving at times legal action. He may have to 
construct a refuse-destructor, or a concert-hall, or a light 
railway, plan a rifle-range, or lay out a bowling-green. 
He must possess tact and courtesy and knowledge of men, 
for one of his duties will be to attend all Council and 
Committee meetings. 
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MINING AND METALLURGY. 

This is an important department about which we find 
that information is widely desired. 

OIL MINING has recently become a matter of great 
importance, and it is certain that its importance will 
further develop. It may be convenient to deal first with 
the special department of Oil Mining before we proceed 
to the more general consideration of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. The Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, 
has instituted an experimental course of training in the 
technology of oil at the Royal School of Mines. But for 
the past five years attention has been given at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham to the training of Petroleum Mining 
Engineers, and in 1911 a special course leading to a degree 
in Petroleum Mining was instituted. There is at Birming- 
ham a complete equipment for teaching oil mining, 
including a full-sized boring plant for demonstration and 
research purposes. It is to Birmingham that Petroleum 
Companies working in British areas have, to a large extent, 
been applying for their engineers, and, at the present 
time, students from Birmingham are working on oil-fields 
in Burmah, Assam, Egypt, Peru, Trinidad!, and Canada. 

The demand for first-class men is greater than the 
supply. A syllabus covering the course for the degree 
of B.Sc. (in Petroleum Mining) and a Diploma in Petro- 
leum Mining has been prepared in consultation with Sir 
Boverton Redwood, Petroleum Adviser to the Admiralty, 
Home Office, and India Office, and Consulting Adviser to 
the Colonial Office. 

The Professor of Mining is Professor John Cad man. 
Petroleum Adviser to the Colonial Office. 
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The course comprises an education in the Principles and 
Practice of Mining, Boring (in all its branches). Surveying 
and Bore-Hole Surveying, Petroleum Mining Law, and 
the Transport, Storage and Refining of Petroleum, in con- 
nection with which the students will attend lectures and 
laboratory classes in the sciences allied to the subject. 

First Year. 

{tW; LSO I Os. 6d.) 

Mathematics, 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Surveying. 

Engineering, Drawing and Workshop. 

Mining I. 

Sk(’oxi) Year. 

Chemistry. 

Geology (including Field Geology). 

Engineering Course I. 

Petroleum Mining. 

Surveying (k)urse II. 

Mining Laboratory (including Fuel Analysis and 
Calorimetry). 

Practical Mineralogy. 


Third Year. 

Surveying (including Bore-hole Surveying) and 
Mining. 

Laboratory (including the examination and analysis 
of Petroleum). 

Chemistry of Petroleum Refining. 

Engineering, hydraulic and laboratory. 

Engineering practice in the Power-Station and Work- 
shop. 
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Geology. 

Special Petroleum Mining Geology (including Field 
Work). 

MINING AND METALLURGY.— We would point out 
that it is imperative that a young man should go to a place 
of training where practical work is combined with scien- 
tific instruction. We will deal at some length with typical 
Institutions — the Royal School of Mines, South Kensing- 
ton ; the University of Sheffield ; the Wigan Mining 
and Technical College, Lancashire; and the Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The diplomas of these institutions are all approved by 
the Home Secretary for the purposes of the Coal Mines 
Regulations Acts, 1887, Amendment Act, 1903, and so 
they are valuable toward securing the Coal Mines Manager^’s 
Certificate. 

Under Section Subsection 1, of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1887^ no person can obtain a certihcate unless he shall have 
had practical experience in a mine for at least hve years. Ry the 
Amendment Act, 1903, in the case of candidates who have received 
a diploma in scientific and mining training, or a degree which 
includes scientific and mining subjects, the period of practical 
experience will be reduced from five to three years. 

We would also draw attention to the School of Metal- 
liferous Mining (Cornwall) ; special facilities are there 
afforded in tin and copper mining. We will deal further 
with the School later on. 

AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, the 
training afforded is very thorough. The Royal School 
of Mines is now incorporated with the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. The course of instruction 
lasts for four years, and is of a general type during the 
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first and second years. The fees amount to an average of 
£4i5 per session. The Associateship is granted in Mining 
and in Metallurgy. 

The special mining course of the Royal School of 
Mines is confined to the third and fourth years, and 
embraces theoretical and practical instruction in Mining 
and Mining Machinery, Mine Surveying, Economic 
Geology, Metallurgy and Assaying, Ore Dressing, Eco- 
nomics of Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Tropical 
Hygiene. 

The course may include practical work in making 
exploratory bore-holes ; washing ores with the batea-pan 
and vanning-shovel ; sampling minerals for sale ; splicing 
and knotting ropes ; testing strength of wire ropes ; 
estimating impurities in air ; dressing ores on a working 
scale. 

There may also be excursions for the purpose of visiting 
mines, quarries, and works. 

The Associateship in Mining, A.R.S.M., will not be 
awarded to a student until he has completed, in all, six 
months'* practical experience of underground work in a 
mine ; of this, one-half at least should be completed 
before the student attends the lectures on mining. The 
practical experience shall mean at least 720 hours under- 
ground in shifts averaging not less than six hours'* duration. 
One-half of the whole time should be spent at a colliery, 
and the balance at an ore-mine. 

In selecting a mine for practical work, the student 
should consult the Professor of Mining or the Instructor 
in Mine Surveying. 

Diary forms must be obtained from the Registrar, or 
from the Demonstrator in Mining, before each vacation, 
and each student must state on these how he has been 
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employed, the statements being countersigned by the 
managers of the mines at which the student has worked. 
He should also make careful notes and sketches while 
engaged in this practical work. These diary forms and 
note-books must be handed to the Demonstrator in 
Mining during the first fortnight of October in the fourth 
year. 

In assigning the final position of the student for the 
Associateship in Mining, the marks that he has obtained 
at the examinations in the Principles of Mining, Ex- 
ploitation of Mines, Mining Plant and Machinery, Mine 
Sampling, etc., Assaying, Surface and Underground Sur- 
veying, and Ore Dressing, as well as those awarded to 
him for his term’s work during the third and fourth years, 
will be taken into consideration. It is also necessary 
that each student should pass the examinations in Part 1., 
Metallurgy, Economic Geology, Economics of Mining and 
Applied Electricity, and make at least 80 per cent, of 
possible attendance at the class in Tropical Hygiene. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. — 
courses are arranged in Mining, and the degrees are those 
of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor of Engineering in 
Mining. The fees are twenty-four guineas per session. 
Candidates must present thenrselves for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations. A diploma course is arranged 
for students who desire to obtain their Manager’s cer- 
tificate under Section 9 of the Coal Mines Act (1911), 
partly by study in the University, partly by practical 
experience in the mine, and has been approved by the 
Home Secretary. The fees for the diploma course are — 
preliminary year, £20 16s.; first year, £12 12s. ; second 
year, £14i 14s. ; third year, £16 16s. 
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In Metallurgy, which receives special attention at 
Sheffield, the courses are divided into four sections : 

1. A three years’ full-time course for the Bachelor 

of Metallurgy Degree. (Candidates for the de- 
gree must first pass the Matriculation Exami- 
nation.) 

2. A three years' full-time course for the Associateship 

in Metallurgy. 

3. A three years’ full-time course in Non-ferrous 

Metallurgy. 

4. Special or part courses. 

Fees for the full Metallurgical Degree Course, includ- 
ing the lectures and laboratory courses in the Arts and 
Science and the Applied Science Departments, twenty- 
four guineas per annum. 

Fees for the Associateship Course, including the Metal- 
lurgical I^ectures and Laboratories, eighteen guineas per 
annum. 

Tlie laboratory is fitted with the most modern appa- 
ratus for metallurgical analysis, more especially with 
appliances for the rapid and accurate chemical examina- 
tion of iron and steel, fuel, and refractory materials. It 
also contains a complete pyrometric installation, and the 
laboratory for the study of the micrographic analysis of 
metals is fully equipped with specially designed microscopes 
by Ross, polishing tables, etching appliances, incandescent 
light for evening work, etc. A magnetic laboratory and 
installations for the comparative testing of pyrometers 
have been fitted up. 

The equipment is now the most complete of its kind 
for teaching the practical manufacture, the chemical con- 
stitution, and the physical properties of steel. 
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Special attention is given to the determination of the 
microscopic constituents of steel. 

Although the chief industiy of the district occupies the 
central position in the course of instruction, general metal- 
lurgy is not neglected, but is dealt with in a separate 
syllabus, dealing with metals (others than iron and steel) 
used in the arts. Students are thus enabled to select and 
at once enter upon a course of scientific metallurgical 
training of immediate practical utility. They may take 
up and work through any portions of the course if 
qualified to do so, but ceitificates will be granted only to 
those who follow the prescribed courses and pass the 
necessary examinations. 

An aiTangement has been made with the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology by which the University 
of Sheffield is recognized as being in association with the 
Imperial College for such of their students as may desire 
to specialize in the study of the metalluigy of iron and 
steel for the Associateship of the Royal School of Mines. 

AT THE WIGAN TECHNICAL COLLEGE,— 
Special opportunities are afforded for acquiring a thorough 
practical knowledge of Coal Mining. The fees are thirty 
guineas per session for the first, second, and third years 
courses. Students desirous of taking the diploma course 
must not be less than sixteen years of age, must pass an 
Enti’ance Examination or produce evidence of having 
attained a satisfactory standard of preliminary education, 
and should have had not less than six months' practical 
experience in a Mine or Works. The College has always 
enjoyed the generous support of the various Colliery 
Owners and their Managers. As there are Collieries within 
ten minutes of the College, exceptional facilities are 
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offered to students for every detail of Coal Mining in 
practical operation. Successful Part-time classes have 
been recently provided for Mining Apprentices, who attend 
on one whole day per week throughout the session. 

AT THE ARAf STRONG COLLEGE, NEW^ 
CASTLE, students can take either their B.Sc. in Mining 
and Metallurgy or the College diploma in those subjects. 
Before this end can be attained they must show sufficient 
knowledge of C oal and Metal Mining, and produce satis- 
factory evidence that they have spent at least four months 
in and about a mine. Professor Louis is in charge of the 
department, and his students have obtained valuable posts 
in Mining both at home and abroad. 

A'T THE SCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS 
MINING {CORNWALL).— The School is an institution 
formed by the amalgamation of the three Mining Schools 
of Cornwall — viz., Camborne, Redruth, and Penzance. This 
was accomplished under a scheme prepared by the Board 
of Education, and sealed on October 28, 1909. The 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, 
appoints two representatives on the governing body. The 
full diploma course extends over three years, and gives 
students a sound technical education in Mining Engineer- 
ing and in allied subjects, l^he School owns the King 
Edward Mine, and thus special opportunities are afforded 
for acejuiring a thorough knowledge of tin and copper 
mining. Students are admitted at the age of seventeen or 
over, and the inclusive fee for all lectures and practical 
work is thirty-five guineas per annum : the cost of board 
and lodgings is calculated at 25s. a week. Further 
information may be obtained from T. Knowles, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors, Camborne. 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS.— Couv^e^ in Mining are 
also provided at the Universities of Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Glasgow, and the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

MARINE ENGINEERING 

The student who intends to devote himself to Marine 
Engineering or Naval Architecture should proceed for 
training to some great centre of shipbuilding — the 
Mersey, or the Tyne, or the Clyde. The University of 
Liverpool, the Armstrong College, Newcastle, the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, all pi'ovide excellent courses. 

At these different centres eminent firms offer students 
facilities for acquiring practical accjuaintance with their 
work. We may instance, as three good types, the 
Regulations for the Admission of Pupils and Apprentices 
that obtain at the works of Messrs. Yarrow and Co., 
Scotstoun, Glasgow, of Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and Wig- 
ham Richardson, Walker-on-Tyne, and of Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, Belfast : 

Mfi:SSRS. YARIl0^y AND CO., Ll'J). 

Applicants for admission as apprentices must be over fifteen years 
of age, and in thoroughly good physical health. 

An application for admission will only be entertained after satis- 
factory proof has been gi\'en that the applicant iias been diligent 
and regular in his attendance during liis school career, is of an 
energetic and persevering character, and has shown some aptitude 
for mechanical work. 

At the time of application the applicant must furnish detailed 
particulars of his school career, with a statement of prizes and 
certificates or other distinctions which he may have gained. 

The selection of candidates is dependent upon the number of 
vacancies to be filled and the comparative merits of the applicants. 
Preference will be given to those who have shown proficiency in 
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Mathematics, Mechanics, Elementcary Physics, and Geometrical 
Drawing. 

No personal influence will in any case be allowed to interfere 
with these Regulations. 

The term of apprenticeship shall be five years. 

The rates of pay will be — 

5s. per week during the first completed year. 


6s. 


99 

second completed year. 

8s. 

99 

99 

third completed year. 

11s. 

99 

99 

fourth completed year. 

14s. 

9 9 

99 

fifth completed year. 


Apprentices are required to serve three months of the first year 
on probation. 

Apprentices will he given every facility to attend evening classes, 
and they will be recjuircd to send to the firm, on June 30 of each 
year, a detailed account of the nature of the studies on which they 
have been engaged, witli evidence, where possible, of the progress 
they have made ; and they must .state wliat studies (if any) they 
propose to follow in future. 

Apprentices will he required to stJirt work at 6.15 a.m., and to 
conform to the Regulations of the e.stablisliment. They may be 
discharged at any time if their conduct is not deemed satisfactory, 
or if they should prove to have indifferent health. 

Unless special permission be obtained, no holidays will be 
sanctioned otlier than tliose current in the works. 

After having been one year at lea.st in the shops, the firm will be 
prepared to consider recpiests on the part of apprentices to spend 
two sessions at the University or Technical Uollege. During these 
periods they will receive no pay. In case of any apprentice taking 
advantage of the above course, the time so occupied will be counted 
towards the completed ye«ar, but absence from other causes will not 
be so counted. 

In the event of apprentice.s being desirous of attending the winter 
sessions at the University or 'Fechnical College, and not being able 
to incur that expense owing to the non-receipt of wages, the firm 
will be prepared to consider the payment of wages under special 
circumstances to a limited number, provided they have served two 
years in the Shops, and have shown exceptional promise. 

Apprentices who have shown special diligence and ability in their 
work, and satisfied the firm that they have the required theoretical 
knowledge, will be eligible to fill vacancies in the Drawing-OflUce 
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from time to time as they occur, preference being given to those 
who have distinguished themselves in the examinations at the 
University or "rechnical College. 

A certificate will be granted to each a{)prentice who completes 
the full term of five years to the satisfaction of the firm. 

Students who have distinguished themselves at a University or 
Technical College will be received under specially favourable 
conditions! 

MESSRS. SWAN, HUNTER, AND WIGIIAM RICHARDSON. 

1. Reoui^tions for ApPIIENTK’.ES. 

In starting apprentices, preference will be given to applicants 
who bring the best certificates of conduct and cliaracter, and the 
highest school-leaving certificates. 

Sons of workmen in this Yard will have special consideration. 

At the end of September in each year each apprentice will be 
awarded marks as follows : 

For each approved examination ... See Schedule A. 

For time-keeping ; a maximum ot ... ... 200. 

Marks for time-keeping will be deducted at the rate of one mark 
for every half-hour lost, but no deduction will he made for special 
leave or for sickness if certified by a doctor. 

Marks may be deducted for misconduct, and a loss of five marks 
will represent a penalty of fid. in the calculation of the bonus. 

Bonuses will be awarded at the end of the year at the rate of 
10s. per hundred marks, but no apprentice will be entitled to a 
bonus if he has less than one hundred marks for time-keeping. 

The apprentice in each sliop having the higliest number of marks 
may clioose any other shop he wishes for advancement, provided 
there is a vacancy therein. Vacancies in the Drawing-Office will, 
at the discretion of the firm, be filled by the apprentices having the 
highest number of marks. 

Apprentices who have served under one year will receive bonuses 
calculated ‘irro rata for the time they have served. 

Should an apprentice during the early years of his apprenticeship 
show exceptional abilities in his studies at the evening classes, and 
have obtained a sufficiency of marks for time-keeping, and be of 
good conduct, and have made good progress in the works, he may, 
at the discretion of the firm, be allowed to attend a session at 
College day classes. 

Marks will only be given for examinations passed in the year for 
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which the certificate is issued, and for which classes have been 
attended during the previous session. 

Students will he expected to show improvement each year in the 
result of their examinations, and the full marks allowed for any 
given pass can only be obtained in one year. Should the student 
only succeed in obtaining the same pass a second time, the marks 
obtainable will be reduced by 50 per cent. 

A complete list of the apprentices in order of merit, showing the 
marks obtained, will be posted in the W orks, and a record of the 
relative position of eacli apprentice in the list will be sent annually 
to each parent or guardian. 

All bonuses of 10s. and over will be awarded half in cash and 
half in suitable books or apparatus chosen by tlie apprentice, or 
wholly in suitable hooks or apparatus if the apprentice so desires. 

II. llnOULATIONS FOR PuPILS. 

Scheme A , — Youths who have passed through a three or four 
years^ engineering day <;ourso at a Uni\Trsity (College, and who 
have obtained therefrom either an approved certificate, or a pass 
degree in Engineering Science or in Naval Architecture, may be 
admitted into the works as pupils. 

They will serve a three-years' pupilage, and for their first year 
the scale of pay will be that of an ordinary apprentice of the third 
year. The si'ale of pay for their last two years will be that of 
ordinary apprentices of the fourth and fifth years, plus 3s. and 5s. 
per week respectively. 

Those who hold a degree with honours may be admitted on the 
same conditions as the above, but the scale of pay for the last two 
years will be increased by 4s. and 7s. per week, instead of 3s. and 5s. 

Scheme B . — Youths who desire to combine workshop experience 
with (College study, and who hold Jio certificate or degree from a 
University ('ollege, may be admitted to the w'orks as pupils on the 
production of evidence that they have received a sufficient pre- 
paratory education. A certificate showing they have passed the 
Matriculation Examination required for graduation in Engineering 
Science at a Science C’ollege of University rank, or an equivalent 
certificate, will be accepted as evidence of this. 

They must give an undertaking that they will attend for at least 
three academi(;al years the degree course of study at a University 
College during the currency of their pupilage, which will extend 
over a period of five years, including the time spent at College. 
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Their pay will be that of ordinary apprentices in the corresponding 
years, plus 4s. per week in years subsequent to the termination of 
their first yearns College training. 

Scheme (\ — Youths who, having entered the works as apprentices, 
succeed during their apprenticeship in passing the Matriculation 
or equivalent examination prescribed under Scheme B, may, at the 
discretion of the firm, for the remainder of tlieir time l>e treated as 
pupils under Scheme B in respect of leave to attend College day 
classes, promotion, and rates of pay. llie time served, including 
that spent at College, will be a minimum of live years. 

It is understood that in every case the advancement of an 
apprentice to pupil rank is at the option of his employer, and 
subsequent promotion will depend solely upon merit and the 
requirements of tlie business. 

In selecting under Scheme C, other things being equal, preference 
will be given to the sons of workmen and other employees ot 
the firm. 

Promotion in general, and admission to the Drawing-Office in 
particular, will, at the discretion of the firm, depend upon merit 
and conduct. This clause refers to Schemes A, B, and C. 

SCHEDULE A. 


Eveninci Scikncb ani> Art Classes. 


Board of Education, South Ken- 
sington * 

Ex.immations 

l^assed 

Fust Second 

Exaiiiin'itions not 
Ijasbcd, but bO per 
cuut of Possible 
Vttondince and 
jU per cent, of 
Possible Marks for 

Class. 

Class 

liorae Work. 

Science Subjects — 

Marks. 

Marks 

Marks. 

Stage 1 

,50 

80 

10 

Stage 2 

00 

50 

20 

Staged! 

150 

80 

40 

Honours 

200 

120 

()0 

Mathematics — 

Division 1., Stage 1 

50 

80 

10 

Division I., Stage 2 

90 

50 

20 

Division 1., Stage 3 . . 

150 

80 

40 

Division I , Stage 4 

150 

80 

40 

Division I., Honours ... 

2.50 

140 

70 

Division II., Stage 5 ... 

150 

80 

40 

Division II., Stage (1 ... 

150 

80 

40 

Division 11., Stage 7 ... 

200 

120 

60 

Division II., Honours ... 

300 

180 

90 

Freehand Drawing 

60 

30 

10 
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Examinations not 
passed, but 80 per 
Examinations cent, of Possible 
passed. Attendance and 

50 per cent, of 

first Second Possible Marks for 
Class. Class. Home Work. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. 

SO 30 10 

90 50 20 

150 80 40 

Armstrong College (Evening Classes) : 



Divi- 

Divi- 

Divi- 

Divi- 



sion 1. 

sion II. 

sion HI. 

sion 1 \ . 



Marks. 

Marks 

Marks. 

Marks, 


Elementary Stage 

00 

40 

10 

20 

10 

Senior Sbige 

140 

100 

70 

40 

30 

Advanced Stage 

250 

200 

i;50 

90 

50 


ilie Technical College, Sunderland (Evening (’lasses) : 

Ceneral average of attendance, class work, or 
home exercises and class examinations — 

Stiige 1 . . ... ... ... 50 

Stage 2 . . . . . ... ... 90 

Stage 8 ... ... . ... 150 

Honours . . . . ... 200 

MESSRS. HARLANl) AND WOLFF, BELFAST. 

The following are the terms for admission of pupils to 
either Shipyard or Engine Works Departments : 

1. Pupilh arc taken in the Shipbuilding and Engine Works 
Departments for a term of live years by a yearly arrangement at 
ages ranging from sixteen to twenty years of age. 

Application .sliould be made in the first instance by letter, which 
should state age, education received, and examinations passed. If 
the application is entertained, an interview will be given by 
appointment. 

'fhe parents or guardians should satisfy themselves that the 
pupils evince a keen interest for their proposed careers, and furnish 
a medical certificate of their physical fitness. 

A good technical training, especially in mathematics, is desirable, 

2. llie terms are £100 per annum, payable at the commence- 
ment of each year. 

3. Four years will be spent either in the Shipyard or Engine 
Works (but not in both departments), in the Shops and working on 
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the vessels, and the fifth year in the respective Drawing-Offices, as 
directed by the management. 

4. The pupils will be paid at the following rates : 


First year 

... 

... 8s. per week 

Second year ... 

... 

... 10s. 


Tliird year 


... 12s. 

93 

Fourth year ... 

... 

... 15s. 

33 

Fifth year 


... 20s. 

33 


5. The pupils will be granted leave of absence from the Works 
one day per week for attending approved classes at the Belfast 
Technical Institute, or other recognized institution, during the 
sessions. 

Subject to the attendance and conduct of the pupils having been 
satisfactory, the firm will award yearly two prizes of £25 eacli to 
the two pupils— one in the Engine Works and the other in the 
Shipyard — who liave passed the highest technical examinations in 
the course of the year. "Hiese prizes will be presented at (yliri-^tmas. 

As an additional inducement, the firm will allow the pupil in 
each of the two departments who, ha\ing ser\ed his full five years, 
in the opinion of the management has shown the best ali round 
ability f to spend an additional year in either of the other depart- 
ments without payment of further fee — i.e., in Shipyard, Engine 
Works, Electrical Department, (’hemical Laboratory, Commercial 
Department, or at one of the firings other VV^orks, such time being 
allotted to each as may, in the opinion of the Management, he best 
calculated to assist in the pupiPs future career. 

Marks will be given in the following definite proportion : 

Maximum 

Marks. 

1. Practical ability ... ... ... 50 

2. Technical knowledge ... ... ... 25 

3. Conduct and attendance ... ... 25 

The pupil during the sixth year will he paid at the rate oi 
308. per week. 

When filling vacancies on the Staff, the Management will give 
special consideration to those pupils who have satisfactorily passed 
through a sixth-year course. 

6. Each pupil is expected to be punctual in attendance, strictly 
observing the ordinary working hours, and the rules of the firm 
according to the department in which he is working. 

All time lost during each year will have to be made up before 
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advancing to the succeeding yearns rate, and the term will not be 
completed until all lost time has been worked. 

Pupils desiring leave of absence must obtain permission in 
writing from their re.spective foremen or managers. In the case of 
sickness the firm must be notified in writing at the time, and a 
doctor's certificate furnished, with a note stating the probable 
length of absence. 

lime worked beyond regular hours, if any, will be allowed to 
count against lost time, but not to reduce the term. 

The firm will keep records of each pupil's condnct, attendance, 
and result of technical examinations. 

7. At the completion of pupilage a e rtificate will be granted 
accordingly. 

8. The Management has the right of dismissing any pupil whose 
conduct i^ not satisfactory, in which case no application for the 
return of fees will be entertained. 

The above rules apply also to the Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Southampton works. 

THE ROYAL CORPS OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTORS.— 

The Admiralty has recently issued revised Regulations 
relating to the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, the 
composition of the staff, the method of entry thereon, 
and the salaries and 2)rospects of the various officials. 

The work of the Corps is carried on by two sets of 
officials — viz., one at the Admiralty and one at the 
various dockyards, made uj) as follows : 

Admiralty. 

Officials. Annual Salary. 

Twelve Assistant C’niistructors (First Class) 

employed as Overseers at C’ontractor^s 

Works ... ... ... ... £250 by £15 to £450 

Thirty-five Assistant (Constructors (First 

Class) ... ... ... ... £250 by £15 to £450 

{Seventeen (Constructors ... ... £450 by £20 to £600 

Four Chief Constructors ... ... £700 by £25 to £850 

Higher i>osts ... ... £1,000 to £1,200 ; £1,200 to £1,500 

Director of Naval Construction ... ... £1,500 to £1,800 
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Dockyards. 

Officials. 

Assistant Constructors (Second Class) 
Fourteen Assistant Constructors (First 
Class) 

Twelve Constructors ... 

Five Chief Constructors 
Three Managers 


Annual Salary. 
£150 by £10 to £180 

£250 by £15 to £460 
£450 by £20 to £600 
£700 by £25 to £860 
£850 by £60 to £1,000 


Many of the above officials receive also house or allow- 
ance in lieu thereof. Those serving abroad (Gibraltar, 
Malta, or Hong Kong) get Colonial allowance in addition, 
and there are other allowances attached to certain posts. 

Method of Entry into the Corps. — ^The early training is 
at one of the larger Home Dockyards, and then at the 
Royal Naval (''ollege, Greenwich, during which period 
candidates are rated as Probationary Assistant Con- 
structors. 

The number of Probationary Assistant Constructors to 
be entered annually will be determined by calculating the 
prospective requirements of the Corps over periods of four 
years. Thus, assuming that it can be foreseen that six- 
teen vacancies will occur during the yeais 1916-1919 in- 
clusive, four Probationary Assistant Constructors will be 
entered at Greenwich in each of the four years from 1914 
onwards. Unforeseen vacancies may be filled by entering 
increased numbers in subsequent years, or may be offered 
to private students of Naval Architecture, as the Admiralty 
shall from time to time determine. 

From about one-half to two-thirds of the vacancies for 
Probationary Assistant Constructors will be filled by selec- 
tion from Shipwright Apprentices in His Majesty’s Dock- 
yards in the following manner : 

(a) The limits of age for the entry of such apprentices will be 
from fourteen to sixteen years. 
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(b) The school training of an apprentice must terminate by the 
end of his fourth year. Any apprentice, however, of good 
character who obtains sufficiently good results at the examination 
at the end of this period, and is recommended by the Director of 
Naval Education, acting in concert with the Director of Naval Con- 
struction, will be eligible for a Cadetship in Naval Construction, 
and if appointed thereto by their Lordships, will be given a year’s 
course of combined theoretical and practical instruction at one of 
the large Home Dockyards before proceeding to the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich. 

(c) On selection for this special course, such Cadets will be 
required to join with their parents or gua'-dians in a bond for £300 
to enter into His Majesty’s Service as Assistant Constructors or 
Draughtsmen, and remain for not less than seven years after the 
date of the completion of tlieir course at Greenvvicli if their services 
are required. 

(fi) During the year’s course of instruction at the Dockyard they 
will be quartered in the Royal Naval Barracks, and will be given 
messing allowance of 2Gs. a month (in addition to the mess con- 
tribution of 2s. a day, and the victualling allowance of lOd. a day), 
and pay at tlie rate of 8s. a week. They will be granted the 
relative rank of ?Sub-Lieutenant, and will wear the uniform of 
Probationary Assistant Constructors. 

(e) To meet the expenses attendant upon their appointment to 
the Barracks, they will each receive an exhibition of the value of 
£25, tenable for one year. 

{/) Tliose Ca<lets who, after a year at the Dockyard, are reported 
upon satisfactorily, will be eligible for entry as Probationary 
Assistant Constructors, and will proceed to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, on October 1 following, for study. 

(g) Those wlio are not satisfactorily reported upon will revert to 
their old positions as apprentices. 

In each year the three Engine Fitter Apprentices who 
show most promise at the end of their second year in the 
Dockyard Schools will be allowed the option of transfer to 
the Constructive Department, and if so transferred will be 
eligible, equally with Shipwright Apprentices entered as 
such, to compete for appointment as Naval Construction 
Cadets on completion of four years'* school training. 
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A certain proportion of vacancies in the Corps will be 
filled by candidates selected from outside the Royal Dock- 
yards from among young men who have gone through a 
sound training in Applied Mathematics and Naval Archi- 
tecture and have acquired a thorough acquaintance with 
Shipyard Practice. 

Such candidates will be admitted as Probationary Assistant Con- 
structors to a course of training* in Naval Architecture at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich, being subject in all respects to the 
same Regulations as apply to Probationary Assistant Constructors 
appointed from the Apprentice Cdass. They will receive an annual 
inclusive allowance of £T20 during their period of training. 

They will be entitled to enter the Royal (’orps of Naval Con- 
structors if, at the end of the Greenwich course, they succeed in 
obtaining the necessary qualifying certificate (First or Second Class). 
In the event of their obtaining a Third (lass certificate, they will be 
eligible, at the discretion of the Board of Admiralty, for appointment 
as Supernumerary Dockyard Draughtsmen, First or vSecond Class. 

They will be required to enter into a bond to repay to the CVrown 
the whole of the sums jiaid to them during the (rreenwich course, 
in the event either of withdrawal before the completion of the 
course, or of failure to remain in the Servi(;e, should the Board so 
require, for a period of seven years after the completion of the 
course. 

Candidates for appointment as Probationary Assistant Con- 
structors under these regulations, in any year, will be invited to 
submit their names to the Secretary of tlie Admiralty by April J, 
with a full statement of their academic qualifications and practical 
experience, including experience in practical shipbuilding, and to 
give the names of referees who may be applied to as regards 
their scientific education and practical training. 

No candidate will be admitted who does not give evidence of 
adequate technical education, and of having been engaged in 
practical shipbuilding work for a period which, by the time he is 
admitted to the College, should in general be not less than a year 
and a half. A certificate will be required from the Yard in which 
he has served. 

Candidates who satisfy these conditions will be summoned to 
appear before a Committee of Selection early in May, to which the 
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credentials of the candidates^ and any information obtained from 
the referees, will be submitted beforehand, and this Committee will 
select to compete for appointment such of the candidates as they 
consider most suitable. The selected candidates will present them- 
selves for competitive examination after passing the necessary 
medical tests. 


The examination to be taken for the purpose of this competition 
will be the Entrance Examination to the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, which will take place near the end of June, and will 
comprise the following subjects : 

Marks. 

Mathematics (two papers) ... ... ... 200 

Applied Mechanics ... ... ... 100 

Strengtli of Materials and Theory of Structures 100 
Heat and Heat Engines ... ... ... 100 

Electricity ... ... ... ... 100 

Shipbuilding ... ... ... ... 200 


Accepted candidates who have graduated with honours 
in naval architecture in any of the Universities of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, or Durham, or have taken honours in the 
Mechanical Sciences Tripos at Cambridge, will be excused 
the first 3^ear of the course. 

Successful candidates will join the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, on October 1 in each year. 

Course at the Royal Naval College. — Probationary 
Assistant Constructors (except graduates in Naval Archi- 
tecture, alluded to above) are required to remain at 

Greenwich for a three years" course, during which time 
they will be paid at the rate of .P1J20 a year. 

At the end of each year they must pass an examination, 
chiefly in technical subjects; and in the Final Examina- 
tion for the Professional Certificate successful candidates 
will be divided into three classes according to the number 
of marks obtained, as follows : 

First Class ... ... 75 per cent. 

Second Class ... ... 60 „ 

Third Class ... ... 46 ,, 
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Probationary Assistant Constructors who obtain First or 
Second Class Professional Certificates on their Final Exami- 
nation at the Royal Naval College will be confirmed in 
the Corps of Naval Constructors as Assistant Constructors, 
Second Class. Those who obtain Third Class Certificates 
will not in general be admitted to the Corps, but will 
be eligible to receive appointments as supernumerary 
Draughtsmen, First or Second Class, in the Dockyards. 
Those who fail to pass the above-mentioned examination 
will be liable to be discharged or otherwise dealt with as 
may be determined by the Board of Admiralty. 

On completing their course, Probationary Assistant 
Constructors will usually be granted three weeks' leave, 
after which they will join II.M. Dockyards as Probationary 
Assistant Constructors pending the announcement of the 
result of their Final Examination and the decision as to 
their appointment as Assistant Constructors (Second 
Class), or as Draughtsmen. 

After Probation. — Probationary Assistant Constructors^ 
on passing out of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
will be rated as Assistant Constructors (Second ('lass). As 
soon as possible afterwards they will be a})pointed for a 
year's training at sea. On conclusion of the sea-training 
they will remain at the large Home Dockyards for a period 
of three years before they will be considered eligible for 
appointment to the Admiralty. During these three years 
about one- third of their time will be spent in the Mould- 
Loft and Drawing-Office and the remainder on outdoor 
duties connected with the building and refitting of ships. 
They will rank as Subordinate Dockyard Officers. 

Assistant Constructors (Second Class) will be promoted 
to the First Class after four years have elapsed from the 
date of their certification by the Civil Service Com- 
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missioners, provided they obtain a special certificate from 
the head of their department, stating that their work and 
conduct in the Yards have been entirely satisfactory, and 
that they are in all respects qualified for advancement to 
the higher grade. 

Assistant Constructors (First Class) at the Dockyards 
are employed on shipbuilding, or are in charge of the 
Drawing-Office and Mould-Loft, or are given other 
responsible duties as the Constructive Manager may 
think fit. 

Assistant Constructors (First Class) at the Admiralty are 
employed in working out the designs and specifications for 
ships to be built or reconstructed, analyzing reports on 
speed, turning, oi* other trials, stability and qualities of 
ships generally, and on kindi’ed professional duties as may 
be directed from time to time. 

The duties of the higher posts are mainly connected 
with the preparation of drawings and specifications of 
designs of ships to be built or reconstructed, and the 
carrying out of such experimental investigations as may 
be directed, together with the actual building, launching, 
docking, and repair of ships, and the estimates of cost of 
all work pertaining to the departments. 

The head of the Corps (Director of Naval Construction) 
is the principal technical adviser to the Board of Admiralty 
in all matters relating to construction. 

Eetirement and Pensions. — The Regulations governing 
retirement are the same as those applying generally to 
the Home Civil Service. 

Notes as to Foreign and Sea Service. — Every person 
entering the Corps is liable to serve at a foreign naval 
establishment or to proceed to sea if required. Any 
Assistant Constructor appointed for service at sea shall, 
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during such service, be paid at the rate of 10s. 6d. per 
day, and have the rank of Engineer-Lieutenant, and in all 
respects the same privileges. He shall be paid a gratuity 
of i?50 for uniform and outfit. 

While any officer in the Constructive Corps is serving 
at sea his time shall count for purposes of civil super- 
annuation. 

Private Students of Naval Architecture. — A limited 
number of students unconnected with the Naval Service 
will be permitted to receive instruction at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, in the course laid down for Pro- 
bationary Assistant Constructors. Such students will be 
designated private students.’** 

The full course is for three sessions of nine months each, 
and no private student, except under special circum- 
stances, will be allowed to remain longer. Students who 
join the College sufficiently prepared for the more advanced 
parts of the work may, subject to the approval of the 
Director of Naval Education, take a shortened course of 
one or two years. 

Fee for each session, Private students reside out- 

side the College, and are afforded facilities for visiting the 
Royal Dockyards during vacations. 

Applications for admission to the College as private 
students must reach the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, not later than the end of April each year. 
A candidate must state his age, and before presenting 
himself for the Entrance Examination referred to below 
must also forward an introduction from a shipbuilding 
establishment with which he has been connected, testi- 
fying to his good character and diligence at work, and 
stating the length of time he has been in their employ- 
ment. 
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Subjects of Examination for Private Students. 

Marks. 

Mathematics 1. ... ... ... ... 100 

Mathematics II. ... ... ... ... 100 

Applied Mechanics ... ... ... 100 

Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures 100 
Heat and Heat Engines ... ... ... 100 

Electricity ... ... ... ... 100 

Shipbuilding ... ... ... ... 200 

This examination will take place at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, near the end of June each year. 

The Director of Naval Education has authority to remit 
any part of the examination in the case of candidates who 
are able to offer other sufficient evidence of qualification ; 
but all candidates must satisfy the Director of Naval 
Construction as to their knowledge of shipbuilding. 

Private students will not have any claim to be entered 
into the Royal t'orps of Naval Constructors, even if they 
should obtain First or Second Class Professional Certificates 
at the end of their course of training at Greenwich. 

Candidates employed in the Royal Dockyards may offer 
themselves for admission as private students, and are not 
required to sever their connection with the Service unless 
and until they become qualified by examination for entry 
into the College as such. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

In view of the vast and increasing development of 
Electrical Engineering, it is necessary to deal somewhat 
fully with this important branch of the profession. We 
have already pointed out how necessary a mechanical 
training is for the Electrical Engineer ; in fact, it is within 
the truth to say that some of our best Electrical Engineers 
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of to-day are men who were, first of all, trained as 
Mechanical Engineers, and then added electrical training 
to their existing knowledge. An ideal course for a youth 
who intends to take up Electrical Engineering is to pass 
through the practical training of the workshop, then go 
to an Engineering College for a course of instruction in the 
lecture-rooms and laboratories, and finally enter some good 
firm of Electrical Engineers as an improver. Another 
course would be for a youth to remain at school until 
seventeen or eighteen, then proceed to College for a three 
years'* degree course, and afterwards go into Works'” for 
two or three years, and then, finally, seek at College a 
further training in scientific theory. This would mean 
a long course ; but electrical science is a vast subject, and 
the years thus spent would be spent to good purpose. In 
seeking his theoretical training it is important that a 
student should choose a University or College where he 
can come under the inspiration of a Professor who has an 
assured reputation in the scientific world. Contact with 
such men means keenness, and it is only by keenness and 
hard work that the young engineer can succeed. More- 
over, such men are always in touch with good firms, and 
their recommendation may give an earnest and capable 
man his start, and is often le premier pas rpii coute. It 
would be invidious to mention names, but Professors of 
this type are to be found at Cambridge, Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and London. 

Electrical engineering falls into the following sub- 
divisions, and a youth will choose one or more, according 
to his bent, for special attention : — 

1. Electric Lighting , — This will include the lighting 
of towns from large central stations ; putting up plants 
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for independent lighting in country houses, etc. ; house 
wiring and fitting ; ship fitting, etc. 

2. Electric Traction. — Electric trams and electric 
trains — these indicate the directions in which electric 
traction has developed so wonderfully within recent years, 
and is destined to develop still more wonderfully in the 
near future. 

3. Transmission of Electric Poioer. — The electric power 
of the Falls of Niagara is transmitted to Buffalo City, and 
the same idea — the production and transmission of electric 
power — is being carried out on a smaller scale in Great 
Britain by the Midland Electric Power Corporation, by 
the County of Durham Electric Supply Scheme, the 
Clyde Valley Electrical Power Scheme, etc. 

4. Telephony and Telegraphy. — Good openings in this 
direction offer in the Post Office, with the Telephone 
Companies, and with Municipalities — e.g.^ Glasgow, 
Brighton, Belfast, etc., who have a licence to set up their 
own telephonic systems. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company, Ltd. (Electra House, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C.), accept candidates for their 
service on the nomination of a Director, and the following 
are the conditions of service : 

Candidates must be between fifteen and seventeen years 
of age, but are in no case appointed under sixteen. They 
must be able to pass a Medical Examination as well as an 
Elementary Examination in Writing, Spelling, Geography, 
arithmetic, etc., before being accepted. 

A premium of £30 is payable to the E?istern Company with each 
probationer, in six quarterly instalments of £0, paid in advance, 
and becomes the property of the Company. The expenses of board 
and lodging in London are borne entirely by the parents or guardians 
of the probationer, but on his trjwisfer to Porthcuniow or abroad 
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(which ought to be at the end of twelve months) the cost of his 
board and lodging will be met by his salary, plus an allowance 
from the Company, provided the probationer attains the necessary 
standards of efficiency fixed for each period of his training. Any 
failure to attain such standards, or unfavourable report from the 
Superintendent respecting general ability, conduct, or attention to 
duty, will either entail the loss of promotion, or the probationer 
may be called upon to withdraw. 

At the end of eighteen months the probationer ought to be 
qualified to take his place on the staff as a .Junior operator, and his 
board and lodging are thereafter paid by himself out of the salary 
he receives. 

Probationers for the first six months will receive nil. 

Probationers for the second six months will receive £2 per month. 

Probationers for the third six months will receive £8 per month. 

Junior clerks for the fourth six months will receive £4 per month. 

Junior clerks for the fifth six months will receive £5 per month, 
and further promotion in accordance with the company's scale 
of pay in force from time to time. 

Should a clerk be sent abroad in the service of any of the 
Associated Companies, they will provide for him an outfit at a cost 
not exceeding £30 on his signing the Foreign Service Agreement. 

Junior clerks sent on foreign service commence at a salary of 
£72 (probationers, £00), together with a foreign service allowance, 
and in addition are provided with quarters or an allowance in lieu 
thereof. 

Promotion to the higher appointments in the service depends on 
merit and ability, as well as seniority, and the salaries for clerks 
and officials are as follows : 

Clerks — £72 to £240, plus foreign service allow^ance and 
quarters. 

Supervisors— £210 to £300, plus foreign service allowance and 
quarters. 

Assistant Superintendents — £350 to £450, plus foreign service 
allowance and quarters. 

Superintendents— £500 to £050, plus foreign service allowance 
and quarters. 

The foreign service allowances range from £24 to £250, 
according to rank and locality. 
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Candidates for employment are advised that the rule of the 
service is that each member of the staff should join the Pension 
Scheme, and pay into the fund the proportion of his salary which 
may be fixed from time to time. 

Should the probationer be appointed to the staff, the (Jompaiiies 
require that an Endowment Assurance Policy be at once effected on 
his life for £100 with profits, payable at death, or after thirty-one 
annual payments (a^e forty-eight to fifty). Special arrangements 
have been made witli an Assurance Company to accept the lives of 
such employees on the certificate of our Principal Medical Officer 
that they are fit for ^^Home and Foreign Service.’^ "J'he annual 
premium to covei residence in all pa^’s of the world has been 
arranged at £»S 7s., which is paid by the Company in advance, 
and deducted from the employee’s salary by monthly instalments 
of 5s. 7d. 'File policy issued will be ‘^^unconditional and whole 
world,” and will be held by the C-om panics until it matures or the 
employee leaves the service. 

All candidates will have to sign a five years’ agreement as soon as 
they liave been certified as operators. In the case of a clerk under 
age, tiie agreement and guarantee must be signed by his parent or 
guardian. Copiers of these documents can be seen on application to 
the Eastern Company (Staff Department), at Electra House, Fins- 
bury Pavement, E.(\ 

5. Winicss Telegraph j , — The developments of wire- 
less telegraphy have during recent yeai's b(‘en so remark- 
able that the subject demands our particular attention. 
The steadily increasing adoption of Radiotelegraphy is 
opening up ap})ointments all over the worltl not only 
on land, but also on sea, and even in the air. As a career 
at the present time openings are practically confined to 
the staff* of the Marconi International Marine Communica- 
tion Company, Marconi House, Strand, W.C^ The 
lower appointments are not very attractive financially, 
but parents must bear in mind that an expensive and 
lengthy preliminary training is not demaiidtd, and the 
young operator who has spent some time at sea may 
qualify J*or a valuable shore appointment, or for a Travel- 
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ling Inspectorship, or for a post on the Engineering Staff. 
Candidates for positions with the Marconi Company must 
be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, and, 
before being accepted, they must demonstrate their 
ability to transmit and receive not less than twenty-five 
words a minute either with key and sounder, or with key 
and “ buzzer.” The instruction necessary to pass this test 
is given at a large number of schools and colleges, and the 
fee averages about thirty shillings per course : among 
these institutions we may mention the Empire Correspon- 
dence College, 143, Great Portland Street, London, W. ; 
the I^ndon Telegraph Training College, Morse House, 
EarPs Court, London, S.W. ; the Manchester and Liver- 
pool Wireless Telegraph Training College, 17, Luce 
Street, Liverpool ; and Carlton House, Eallowfield, Man- 
chester. 

Candidates accepted by the Marconi Company, after 
a medical examination by a doctor nominated by the 
Company (doctor's fee, one guinea), receive a course of 
special instruction for about two months as learners at 
the London or Liverpool School of the Company ; during 
this period they will be paid a nominal salary of seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence per week. On appointment as 
wireless operators they receive for the first year one pound 
a week, together with board and accommodation on board 
ship, the salary rising yearly by increments of two shillings 
and sixpence per week to thirty shillings. After four years, 
when the salary is thirty shillings weekly, all found, the 
increments are five shillings weekly, each year, until the 
sum of fifty-five shillings weekly, all found, is reached. 
There is an allowance of two shillings and sixpence per 
diem in lieu of maintenance when employed on shore. 
These figures represent the minimum salary ; as for 
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special work and service abroad, substantial increases are 
given. 

Every learner must sign a probationer’s agreement, 
subjecting his engagement to termination by the Company 
on twenty-four hours’* notice, and on qualifying for 
appointment to the staff* as telegraphist, a further 
agreement to serve the Company for at least twelve months* 

Holidays are granted at the discretion of the Company 
to the extent, as a rule, of fourteen days per annum ; 
cases of sickness are dealt with on tneir merits. 

The life of a wireless operator is an interesting one to 
young men of a mechanical turn of mind, and those who 
follow it are enabled to see different parts of the world, 
as all operators have to serve some years at sea before 
there is any likelihood of obtaining appointments on shore. 

When on board ship, they mess with the officers, and 
wear a uniform, which is provided. Their work is some- 
times very heavy, and they are not permitted to associate 
with the [)assengers, but they have, as a rule, good accom- 
modation. 

These prospects may not appear very attractive, but it 
must not be forgotten that the man who has had a good 
training in Electrical Theory, and has then acquired 
practical experience as an operator, may look forward to 
a post as Inspector or Superintendent, with a salary of 
about ^^400 per annum. 

The rapidity with which wireless telegraphy is extending 
may be illustrated by the reorganization of our coastal 
stations now being undertaken by the Post Office. The 
Evening Standard of February 21, 1914, contained the 
following interesting paragraph : — 

The scheme for the reorganization of the coastal wireless stations, 
under tiiken by the Post Office in order to put the coast communica- 
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tion on a satisfactory basis, provides for the erection, rebuilding, 
and fitting of ten main stations. 

These stations are at — 

Cullercoats (near Newcastle). 

Caister (near Yarmouth). 

North Foreland. 

Niton (near St. Catherino/s l*oint). 

St. Just (near Land’s Knd). 

Fishguard. 

Crookliaven (AYest of Ireland). 

Valencia (West of Ireland). 

Malin Head (North of Ireland), and 

Seaforth (near Liverpool). 

One of the most important stations — that at I'ishguard — replaces 
the old station at Rosslare. The buildings were constructed by the 
Great W'^cstern Railway, and the equipment, which is on the 
Marconi principle, was provided by the Fost Office. The range of 
the stations is about 250 miles in the daytime, and at night it is 
reckoned to be up to 1,200 miles. 

The St. Just station, wliich has two 200 feet masts, is probably 
even more powerful, although at present it is impossible to say 
exactly what its range is. Signals received by a boat 300 miles 
west have been reported strong, and messages received at Crook- 
haven, 200 miles west, were described as clear as a bell, and very 
strong.’’ 

At both Fishguard and St. Just the power-room is kept well 
away from the instrument-room, so that the operator is able to 
receive messages in absolute silence. The AJalin Head station, 
which, together with those at Niton and Valencia, will be completed 
early this year, is very similar in design to the St. Just station, but 
will have only one mast in.stcad of two. 

It is hoped that all ten stations will be completed by the end of 
the year, and afterwards others may be considered. J'o the imagina- 
tive mind the tall, gaunt masts which stand out against the sky as 
landmarks for miles around are evidence of a great civilizing force. 
To practical people they anticipate the time when tlie whole coast 
of the British Isles will be linked up by chains of wireless com- 
munications, which will bring even the lonely lightship- keeper into 
constant touch with everyday life. 
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6. Electro-Chemistry^ which includes gold, silver, and 
nickel plating, copper refining, galvanizing, etc. This is 
the field for a lad who combines a love of chemistry with 
a bent towai’ds engineering. 

MOTOR OR AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 

This branch of Engineering covers a wide and only 
partially developed field of activity, and offers excellent 
opportunities in invention and administration. The 
application of the internal combustion engine to traction 
on land and sea, to flight, to stationary work for agri- 
cultural and lighting purposes, is far from complete. The 
immediate future will see great increases in the number of 
road vehicles, particularly for trade purposes, to deal with 
which large traction companies are coming into existence. 
Commercial developments may safely be expected to follow 
on the use of military air craft. The problems of cheap 
production, the use of cheap fuel, and others remain to be 
solved. 

Advancement may reasonably be looked for in a branch 
of Engineering undergoing such expansion, provided the 
engineer starts with adequate training. 

Three courses of training are open : 

1. University education in Engineering, supplemented 

by one or two years in the workshops. 

2. Apprenticeship or continuous shopwork with evening 

instruction. 

3. Premium pupilship. 

The first is the best way for the engineer; but the 
College work should be completed by the age of twenty 
or twenty-one at latest. The Universities and Technical 
Colleges as a rule do not offer special training for Auto- 
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mobile Engineers, but offer as a basis a training as 
Mechanical Engineer. The University of Bristol under- 
takes the special training of Automobile Engineers, and 
grants a degree in Automobile Engineering. After 
the College course, a period in the workshops should 
follow. A small premium may be necessary. The 
Daimler Motor Company, Coventry, offer special attrac- 
tions to the College-trained man, in effect accepting good 
men without premium. Full information as to the con- 
ditions of entry to the various motor works may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Institution of Automobile 
Engineering, 13, Queen Anne'^s Gate, Westminster. 

APPRENTICESHIP meets the case of those who cannot 
command the better training. It is only the exceptional 
man who can win out this way. Many Coventry motor 
firms give special facilities to their apprentices, granting 
two half-days for attendance at the Technical Institute, 
Coventry, and paying the fees for the boys. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Principal, University 
of Bristol. 

PREMIUM PUPILSHIP is frequently only a means of 
making money out of pupils, unless provision is made for 
training in the theoretical side of the work. This cannot 
be done conveniently and concurrently with the shopwork ; 
but it can be done. Some high-class firms, such as the 
Sunbeam Co., Wolverhampton, the Napier Co., Acton, 
London, W., and Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, and 
Co., Elswuck Works (Motor Car Department), do not 
receive premium pupils. Other firms, however, of equally 
high repute have openings from time to time for intelli- 
gent youths as pupils. We give below the conditions of 
pupilage of a selection of four well-known firms — viz., the 
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Daimler Co., Coventry; the Rolls-Royce Co., Conduit 
Street, London, and Nightingale Road, Derby; Argylls, 
Ltd., Alexandria, Dumbartonshire; and the Wolseley 
Tool and Motor C^Iar Co., Ltd. (Proprietors, Vickers, Ltd.), 
Adderley Park, Birmingham. 

It will be seen that the premiums are about cPlOO per 
annum for a pupilage of three years. Pupils are expected 
to conform to factory regulations and to factory hours 
(6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.), and the ^ge for entry should be 
from seventeen to nineteen. TJiiless a youth is eager to 
learn, his only prospect is to become a tester at 30s. or 
40s. a week ; but if, on the other hand, he shows keenness 
and develops skill and resource, he can attain to a position 
of importance and substantial emolument either at home 
or abroad. The conditions of pupilage of four repre- 
sentative firms arc as follows : 

TUh: DADILER COMPANY, (JOVENTRY. 

1. The Daimler Factory at Coventry affords an unique training 
ground for young engineers desirous of studying the construction 
of pleasure cars and commercial vehicles, and the Company 
welcomes pupils of real ability who are prepared to make a practice of 
devoting themselves whole-heartedly to the work they take in hand. 

2. In order that the practical experience in the shops may be 
fully appreciated, and may have every opportunity of leading, in 
due course, to interesting and profitable employment, candidates 
for admission as {)upils must already have acquired a satisfactory 
training in the science of engineering, and fair competency in the 
art of machine drawing. 

Preference will naturally he given to those who bring the 
highest references from their Professors, but general ability and 
keenness will count in this as well as scientific attainments. 

4. Pupils must work under the shop foremen and charge-hands 
like ordinary apprentices, starting at six o’clock in the morning 
and working the full shop hours. Slackness or antagonism to 
discipline will result in the immediate termination by the Company 
of the pupilage. 
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5. In order to encourage ability and diligence, the Daimler 
Company awards animal scholarships to the most progressive pupils, 
and in making these awards, due consideration is given to the 
pupiPs prior record of technical training, as well as to his keenness 
in his dail^work in the shops. 

6. The premium is one liuiidred guineas per annum, payable in 
advance. 

7. The' experience afforded covers touring cars and commercial 
vehicles, and the departments to which pupils may be admitted are 
as follows : 


F oundry . 

Pattern Shop. 

Tin and C'opper- 
smiths. 

Erecting Shop. 
Marking Off. 
Drilling. 

Lathe Department. 
Small Capstans. 

Big Capstans. 
Automatics. 

Engine Parts. 
Grinding. 

Milling. 


(iear (Jutting. 
Inspecting. 

'Fool Room. 

Brass Shop. 

Engine Fitting. 

Gear and Axle Fit- 

Engine 'Festing. 
Chassis In.spection. 
Coaclnvork. 
Laboratory. 
Metallurgical. 
Commercial Vehicle. 


Repairs. 

Experimental. 

Stores. 

Draughting. 

Design. 

E'=;ti mating. 
Rate Setting. 
Purchasing. 
Sales. 

orks l^lant. 
Power House. 
Pu))licity. 
Clerical. 


8. Pupils must spend not less than one month in a department. 
It is for the pupil to recognize that liis term of pupilage constitutes 
an opportunity for laying a sound foundation to his practical 
training, and to take advantage of it accordingly. 'Fhe total period 
of pupilage depends on the l>upil, as also does liis prospect of future 
employment. 

0. Either the Company or the pupil may terminate the pupilage 
at any time by giving a week’s notice. The refund of any part of 
the premium paid in advance is entirely at the Company’s discretion. 

10. Each year in January the ( ompany will award a number or 
scholarships, valued at 2o, oO, 75, and 100 guineas respectively, to 
the pupils who have shown the greatest keenness and ability in 
their work. 

11. PupiLs will be paid os. per week pocket money. 

12. Pupils will be entitled to take 250 working hours’ leave per 
annum, out of which must be deducted all quarters and short leave. 

All applications must be accompanied by a written recommenda- 
tion from the Principal of the Engineering College at which the 
candidate has studied. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE COMPANY, LONDON AND DERBY. 

Cash premium on signing indentures is =£*250 for a 
period of three or four years. 

Opportunity is afforded for acquiring a sound j^ractical 
knowledge of manufacturing, testing, and erecting petrol 
engines, motor-car chassis, etc. 

Hours of attendance : 

Monday ... ... ... 0 a.m. until 5.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

and Friday ... ... ... 0 a.m. until 5.80 p.m. 

Saturday ... ... ... (> a.m. until 12 noon. 

MeaLtimes ... ... ... 8 to 8.80 a.m., 1 to 2 p.m. 

The proposed a])j)rcntioe is recpiired to serve a probationary 
period of at least a montli to permit the firm to judge of his suit- 
ability for the husiness. For this month’s attendance £10 (ten 
pounds) is recpiired to be prepaid, but it is returned if the proposed 
apprentice be accepted or if he be refused by the firm, so that, 
unless the relatives of the proposed apprentice withdraw him, na 
charge for the probationary period is made. 

A nominal wage amounting to about £05 (sixty- five pounds) in 
four years could be earned by the apprentice. 

Should the proposed apprentice not have attained, after four 
year.s^ apprenticeship, tlie age of twenty-one, the firm would require 
his indentures to extend to the date of his tw^eiity-first birthday. 
For such extension of the jjcriod of apprenticeship tlie firm would 
make no extra charge, ami would continue to pay tlie same rate of 
wages as mentioned above. 

AIKIYLLS, LIMITFI), DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

AeriiENTK’K Pi ciL. — The premium charged is <£100,, 
returnable in wages as follows * 

2s. 6d. per week for the first year. 


5s. 

99 

99 

second year. 

7s. 6d. 

99 

99 

third year. 

10s. 

99 

99 

fourth year. 

15s. 

99 

99 
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The scheme includes a thorough training in the shops, 
and at least six months in the Drawing-Office, provided 
the apprentice shows the necessary talent and intel- 
ligence. 

It is, of course, to be clearly understood that all 
apprentices are required to keep exact factory hours and 
factory regulations, and that the firm have no desire what- 
ever to take apprentices unless they come with the decision 
to work whole-heartedly and turn out a credit to the 
Company and themselves. 

THE WOLSKLKY TOOL AND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
BlRMINGHAxM. 

The period of apprenticeship depends entirely on the 
knowledge which the pupil has already been able to 
acquire at Technical College or elsewhere. Assuming that 
the pupil already had a fair knowledge of mechanics, the 
firm recommend an apprenticeship extending over a period 
of three years, during which period a puj>il [lasses through 
various departments, finishing up in the Design Depart- 
ment, if he so wishes, and provided he previously makes 
himself efficient in the special subjects of Mechanical 
Drawing, Machine Construction, and Mathematics. 

The terms are ofc’SOO for the period of three years, pay- 
able on signing of the agreement. 

A portion of the premium is returned to the pupil in 
the form of salary of five shillings per week for the first 
year, rising by half-a-crown for each of the following two 
years. Further, in cases of exceptional ability, the question 
of remuneration is suitably dealt with. 

A pupil who is possessed of a mechanical turn of mind, 
and is also industrious and observant, may acquire at these 
works a complete knowledge of motor-car construction, 
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which may be augmented by attendance at the Birming- 
ham Technical School, where classes are held on Metallurgy 
and the higher branches of the business which affect design. 

AERONAUTICS 

Although for the moment the 500 British Pilots who are 
certificated in this country meet existing demands, yet we 
may reasonably expect large developments in the future in 
the science of aviation, and there will be need of a large 
number of trained airmen. There is something fascinating 
in the thought of sailing through the air which appeals to 
the adventurous instinct of youth, and parents may have 
the comfort of knowing that the admitted risks are being 
steadily reduced. Alterations and iniprovements are 
being introduced continually, and they all tend to 
greater reliability, efficiency, and safety. Other countries 
hold the records for distance, height, and speed, but 
Great Britain may fairly be credited with stability, re- 
liabilit}^, and general usefulness in comparison. In the 
matter of waterplanes, which are of especial interest to 
an island empire, the most rapid strides are being made, 
and the British Admiralty is giving the subject close 
attention. International Pilots’ certificates are granted for 
waterplanes as well as for balloons and dirigibles. There 
would seem to be openings at many of our watering-places 
for a careful and competent pilot to give exhibitions, 
carry passengers, and train pupils : many persons prefer a 
flight over water to a flight over land, for in the former 
case an accident is less likely to have serious results. 

As our airships become safer and their engines more 
reliable we may see a rapid development in flying for 
pleasure, as a dozen years ago in the case of motor- 
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ing, and then competent pilots will be at a premium. 
It would be a mistake to imagine that any pilot can be 
considered really efficient who can merely fly a machine 
when it is in perfect order : he must know when it is in 
order, and how to keep it in order, and how to repair any 
of the small defects which continually occur both in 
machine and engine. He cannot ho})e to do this unless 
he has had a sound preliminary training as a good-all- 
round mechanic. Most of the best pilots to-day have 
spent some years in engineering shops or motor works 
before they had to deal with the delicate structures of a 
flying-machine. Such a man if he is thoroughly master of 
his tools and is adaptable can generally be taken on at 
one of the Flying Schools without premium, giving his 
services for a time in return for what he can learn. It 
will take him at least a year to become familiar with the 
different parts of machine and engine and to accjuire the 
knowledge necessary to keep them in proper order. He 
may then with advantage learn the actual flying, and 
qualify for his certificate. The cost of this will be, for 
example, from on an Avro Tractor Biplane at 

Shoreham (Shoreham Flying Co., Shoreham Aerodrome, 
Sussex) to i?100 at Hendon (Willows Aircraft Co., 
London Aerodrome, Hendon). 

Among other British Flying Schools of good standing 
the following may be mentioned : 

The Ewen School, who use the popular Caudron machine, 
the Ewen Aviation Co., Ltd., Hendon, N.W. 

The Bristol Schools, who have passed more pupils than 
any other school. Terms will be forwarded on application 
to the British and Colonial Co., Filton House, Bristol. 

The Graham White School, Hendon, N.W., whose 
reputation is widely known. ’Phone — Kingsbury 120. 
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The Vickers School, Brooklands Aerodrome, Surrey.. 

For Waterplanes we would, mention : 

The r.«.kes Flying Co., Cockshott, Windermere, who 
have trained most of the British Waterplane Pilots up to 
the present time. The fee is £15. 

The Eastbourne Aviation Co. Ltd., the Aerodrome, 
Eastbourne. 

SALARY OF PILOT. — The ordinary salary asked by 
reliable Pilots is £5 or J’O per weeK. Popular “trick” 
Pilots command, of course, much higher figures. If an 
eng8igement is taken by the year, Pilots are willing to 
accept anything from J?150 to ,P400 in Great Britain; in 
France the rate of pay is a little lower, but those who are 
willing to fly in Russia, South America, or Japan get much 
more than they can get in England. 

SCOHLARSHIPS IN AERONAUTICS.— The Governors 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, awai’d three scholarships to advanced students 
for research work in problems connected with Aeronautics. 
The scholarships are tenable for one year, and consist of 
exemption from fees, plus a maintenance allowance fixed 
to suit each case, and varying in value from ^£*50 to 
^150; the scholarships are open to all qualified persons 
irrespective of residence or place of education. 

AVIATION UNDER GOVERNMENT. — It has been 
remarked that just “as the utilization of steam and the 
invention of the internal i-ombustion engine changed in 
important respects the conditions of warfare on sea and 
land, so aerial navigation will exert a powerful influence 
on naval and military progress.” Of all the nations of 
Europe we were the last to recognize the importance of 
this new arm. “ The inclination was to regard both the 
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airship and the aeroplane as toys, which might offer new 
spheres of adventure to the courageous — who were some- 
times sneered at as foolhardy — but which could never be 
of any practical value. We have emerged from this state 
of incredulous contempt and helpless inactivity, and the 
year 1913 witnessed, indeed, no little progress, particularly 
on the part of the Royal Navy. It is the sea service which 
has made the most conspicuous advance, because it is, and 
must remain, our first line of defence. 

In the past twelve months under the enthusiastic 
leadership of the First Lord the Admiralty has made re- 
markable advances. A Naval Air Department, under Cap- 
tain Murray Sueter, has been established to watch, guide, and 
encourage the new arm. Air stations on our Eastern littoral 
have been set up ; we now have a chain stretching from 
Calshot to Cromarty, with the Isle of Grain, Felixstowe, 
Yarmouth, and the Firth of Forth as intermediate links. 
The equipment of the naval wing of the Royal Flying Corps 
has been much improved. A naval airship station is being 
created near Chatham, and, besides two small, but useful, 
airships purchased abroad, good progress has been made in 
the construction of nearly a dozen other vessels of various 
types. And, lastly, the Admiralty is taking over the small 
craft which have hitherto been attached to the Army. It 
is evident, on the most cursory examination of the events 
of the past year, that the Navy has made up very consider- 
able leeway, and we could wish that as much progress had 
been effected in the equipment of the Army with aeroplanes 
suitable to its sphere of activity. Unhappily, though 
officers and men have revealed great courage and skill, 
the task of converting the military wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps into a well-equipped military force is still 
far from complete.*"^ 
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Recently published statistics show that the number of 
flyers in the Royal Flying Corps who hold the certificate of 
the Royal Aero Club in May, 1913, was 218 as compared 
with 34 in May, 1912. Of the 218 Flyers, 33 are Officers 
who have passed the highest test for the Naval Wing, and 
68 for the Military Wing. The Government are con- 
sidering the desirability of establishing, in connection with 
the Salisbury Plain Central Flying School, a school or 
schools at certain places on the coast for elementary 
training in machines capable of alighting on and rising 
both from land and water. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

When a young student has completed his training, 
whether at a Technical College or in Works, or, better 
still, in both, he will choose one or other of the branches 
of engineering of which we have spoken. In Mechanical 
Engineering he has a wide range of choice, from a small 
firm turning out some special kind of machinery, to great 
works like those of Messrs. Mather and Platt; Messrs. 
Vickers, limited ; or Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth, and 
Co., at Elswick. If Shipbuilding, or Mining, or Elec- 
tricity specially attract him, he will be guided in his 
choice by his own inclinations and by his opportunities, 
and if he resides in a manufacturing or mining or ship- 
building centre, he will naturally seek an opening in the 
branch more particularly pursued in his locality. If he 
decides on Civil (or Constructive) Engineering, he will 
seek admission as a pupil into the office of a Civil Engineer 
of standing, whether in London or the provinces, and 
hope by his recommendation later on to secure a sub- 
ordinate post on some waterworks or sewage disposal 
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scheme, or on dock, or harbour, or bridge construction. 
If he is drawn to railway work, he will, after practical 
training in a locomotive shop, become a pupil with the 
Engineer-in-Chief of some large railway company, and, 
after gaining experience under his guidance, may obtain a 
similar post with a smaller company at home, or secure 
one of the many posts abroad that are offered in the 
opening up of new countries by railway systems. 

We have already dealt with the important subjects of 
Municipal Engineering, and the Indian Public Works 
Department. 

We learn from an eminent firm of Hydraulic Engineers, 
Messi’s. Jens Orten-Bdving and Co., that there is at the 
present time a good opening in Water Power Engineering. 

In the Mercantile Marine posts as engineers on our large 
steamships offer wide opportunities. A year at sea is often 
recommended to all types of engineers for the valuable 
experience it gives in developing confidence and resource. 

Engineer Officers in the Royal Navy now enter the 
Service (as we have explained in our chapter on the 
Navy under the same conditions as all other branches 
of the Service — viz., as Naval Cadets. The rank of the 
Engineer Officer has been assimilated to the corresponding 
rank of the Executive Officer. The pay and allowances 
of engineers is much improved, and the possibility of 
rising to the command of a ship is now within the reach 
of a Midshipman who desires to specialize in Engineering. 

PROSPECTS. — We now proceed to consider the prospects 
that lie before the young engineer in the different 
branches of the profession : — 

{a) Civil Emgmeering , — As an assistant under a 
Resident Engineer on works under construction he will 
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receive from ,£100 to £200 per annum. When he has 
“ won his spurs” he may expect as an Engineev-in-Charge 
from £400 to a £1,000. 

A Consulting Engineer, who has made a name for himself 
and stands high in the profession, will command an 
income of several thousands. 

A borough engineer will receive from £100 in a small 
rural district to the substantial sum of £2,000 per annum 
paid to the Chief Engineer to the London County Council. 
In a moderate-sized town we may say that the pay will 
range from £400 to £800. 

Civilian posts under the Admiralty include those of 
Assistant Civil Engineers and Assistant Surveyors in Dock- 
yai’ds : they are offered from time to time to open compe- 
tition, and carry good stipends. 

Engine-room Artificers in the Royal Navy are now 
enabled to reach the rank of Engineer-Lieutenant at an 
earlier age than was possible before. A selection is made 
of Artificer Engineers, Chief Engine-room Artificers and 
Engine-room Artificers, who are likely to prove suitable 
for the rank. Such selected candidates will be given the 
rank of Acting Mate, Engineering, with pay at the rate of 
eight shillings a day, and a messing allowance of two shill- 
ings a day. After a coui’se of instruction, and on passing 
a qualified examination. Acting Mates (E.) will be confirmed 
as Mates (E.), with the relative rank of sub-Lieutenant, 
and will be granted a uniform allowance of £50. After 
serving at sea, and fulfilling the prescribed con- 
ditions, Mates (E.) will be eligible for promotion to the 
rank of Engineer-Lieutenant, and will be granted a 
further gratuity of £50 for uniform and outfit, and will 
be governed in all respects by the Regulations in force for 
Engineer-Lieutenants. 
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Full information can be obtained by applying to the 
Civil Service Commissioners. 

(b) Mining . — There is the post of Colliery Manager, 
first as Assistant and afterwards as Chief. The Colliery 
Manager’s Certificate must be secured. At home, many 
posts are open to well-trained men in our coal and iron 
mines ; a man will probably receive a commencing salary 
of, say, .i?150, which will increase according to his skill 
and worth ; abroad, in Australia, India, South Africa, 
and South America, vast opportunities exist for the man 
who has knowledge, determination, resource, and character. 

Then there is the desirable post of Mines Inspector. A 
candidate must receive authorization from the Home 
Secretary before he can present himself for examination. 
Such an authorization can best be obtained from an M.P., 
who is either a recognized leader of opinion in mining 
matters, oi‘ has influence with those who are. A candi- 
date should be between twenty-three and thirty-five, 
should hold a First-Class Colliery Manager’s Certificate, 
and be well-educated, and a man of good manners and 
address. Examinations are held at irregular intervals, 
and it is well to make early application to the Home 
Secretary. The subjects comprise Hand-Writing, Ortho- 
graphy, Arithmetic, Composition, Theory and Practice of 
Coal Mining, and a knowledge of Metalliferous Mining. 
The examination is not the most important point, and is 
not very formidable, being in many respects elementary 
in character. An examination fee of £6 is required of 
the candidate. 

The salary for Assistant Inspectors is £'300 per annum, 
increasing to about £4}50, and for Chief Insj)ectors X^GOO, 
increasing to about cPl,()00. 

(c) Mechanical and Naval . — A good firm will pay a 
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young man from <^150 to ^6*200 per annum as a start, and 
the future will depend entirely upon himself. As Manager 
or Chief Draughtsman he may be sui'e that he will receive 
his market value, and that value will range from some 
hundreds to, perhaps, thousands. 

(d) Electrical . — An Electrical Draughtsman will receive 
from <£*70 to d^lOO as an Assistant, and from ^^250 to 
=^300 as Chief. In “Central Station ” work a “ Switch- 
board” Attendant will have £&0 to £^80, a “Shift” 
Engineer dt?80 to £150, an Assistant Engineer £80 to £200, 
and a Chief Engineer from £200 to £800 according to the 
size and importance of the “ Station.” 

In Installation Work a young Engineer in charge of 
House- Wiring work will receive about £100 per annum in 
a small undertaking, and from £200 to £300 in a more 
important one. 

In Marine Work the rate of pay of an Electrical Engineer 
on a Steamship Company’s boat {e.g,, the P. and O.) is 
about £8 per month, with board and quarters ; in the 
Royal Navy it will be £100 per annum rising to £118, 
with the chance of becoming Chief Electrician, with a 
substantial salary. 

Posts in the large electrical firms vary considerably in 
value, but we may say with confidence that the well-trained 
man, who can manage men, is sure of a good stipend, and 
if, after gaining the necessary experience, he has the 
capital and the opportunity to set up on his own account, 
energy and alertness and determination will, in most oases, 
bring a full reward. 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. — ^The most important of these 
societies is the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster: a candidate must pass an 
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examination for admission, first for the studentship and 
then for the associate membership. Admission into this, 
the most comprehensive of the Engineer Societies, should 
be the aim of every able and earnest student, but it must 
be clearly undei'stood that examination requirements are 
supplementary to other requirements relating to practical 
training and experience, and, as candidates are not allowed 
to enter for the examinations unless they fulfil these other 
requirements, they are advised to apply for direct infor- 
mation to the Secretary, Dr. J. II. T. Tudsbery, Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. The institution accepts 
certain examinations — which are set foith in detail in the 
Regulations — as exempting candidates fiom their own 
examinations, and a student who has passed through a 
College course and has obtained a degree may thus be 
placed in an advantageous position. The institution consists 
of Members (M.Inst.C.E.), Associate Members (Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.), Associates (Assoc.Inst.C.E.), Honorary 
Members(Hon.M.Inst.C.E.). and Students (Stud.In&t.C.E.). 

Other societies are the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Victoria Embankment, W.C. ; the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, 
S.W. ; the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 1, Fins- 
bury Circus, E.C. ; Institute of Sanitary Engineere, 120 
and 122, Victoria Street, S.W.; Institution of Automobile 
Engineers, 13, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. ; Institution of 
Gas Engineers, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. ; Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 304, High Holborn, 
W.C. ; Institution of Mining Engineei s, 39, Victoria 
Street, S.W. ; Institution of Municipal Engineers, 39, 
Victoria Street, S.W. ; Institution of Naval Architect#, 6, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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IX 

THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

I. HIGHER EDUCATION 

QUALIFICATIONS. — Those who wish to enter upon the 
profession of teaching should be assured that they have a 
real love of the work. They should not be attracted by 
the idea that the teacher’s work is light and his holidays 
long. A conscientious teacher finds that his work is not 
over at the close of school. He has to revise some of the 
work of the day, and ought to prepare himself for the 
work of the morrow. Long holidays, again, are not always 
found to be an unmixed advantage, as a teacher of limited 
income will soon discover. A young man desiring to 
become a teacher should have physical strength to endure 
the wear and tear of the profession, he must possess tact 
and patience, he must love boys, and he must like teach- 
ing. Much learning is useless unless it is combined with 
common sense and a kindly sympathy with the ways of 
the British boy, for there is truth in the remark that it is 
the converted burglar who makes the good policeman. 

The Register of Teachers is now in existence, and the 
Board of Education will no doubt insist that teachers 
henceforth engaged in Secondary Schools, inspected and 
subsidized by the Board, shall be persons of registrable 
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qualifications. This regulation will not extend to the great 
Public Schools, which do not admit the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Inspectors or accept Board of Education grants. 

Up to the middle of the year 1918 the conditions 
according to which a teacher may claim a place on the 
Register are not to be arduous. Teachers now in exist- 
ence — that is to say, at work as teachers and being more 
than twenty-five years old — may pay a guinea, give proof 
of some amount of general education, show that they have 
had a few years of experience in teaching, and have their 
names entered accordingly. But in July, 1918, a new and 
more stringent condition of registration will come into 
force. ‘‘ Training ” will then be insisted on, as an essential 
condition and qualification, and this ‘‘training” will mean 
that for at least one year the applicant shall have had the 
advantage of being taught how to teach. Some such 
evidence of that, as the possession of the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma, or the Board of Education’s Certificate 
of Collegiate Training, will have to be produced. 

For the post of Assistant in a Secondary School a Uni- 
versity degree is in most schools essential, and in all 
schools desirable. Men with high degrees, assuming that 
they also have skill in teaching, are practically certain of 
securing good posts, and of rising in the profession. In 
the nature of things they can form only a small percentage 
of the secondary teachers in the country. Among the 
hundreds of good teachers in Secondary Schools are men 
who have taken an ordinary degree at one of the older 
Universities, graduates of a newer University, and certi- 
ficated teachers who have qualified themselves as teachers 
in Secondary Schools. At the present time, when science 
forms so prominent a part of Secondary Education, a 
Science degree is valuable. 
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It is becoming the general opinion that teachers in 
Secondary Schools should undergo some preliminary train- 
ing, As a matter of common sense, it seems not unreason- 
able that a Secondary School teacher, in his first attempts, 
should have something more to guide him than his own 
reminiscences of the Sixth Form. Courses of training can 
be taken at Oxford and Cambridge, theory and practice 
being combined ; and all the newer Universities pay special 
attention to this important suLj'^ct. The College of 
Preceptors grants Teaching Diplomas as the result of ex- 
aminations in the principles and practice of teaching. 
Particulars of the examinations and of the University 
courses can be obtained on application. They may be 
summarized thus : (1) A course of practical training and 
satisfactory evidence of ability to teach ; (2) success in a 
written examination in the theory, history, and practice 
of education ; (3) possession of a certificate of power to 
maintain discipline. 

PROSPECTS. — The emoluments of Assistant Teachers 
vary with their subjects, and with their status in a school. 
The salaries of Science Masters, who are now in consider- 
able demand, may vary from n£H9 to dTOO. A Classical 
Master may receive from T^lOO to i?450 a year; while the 
salary of a Mathematical Master may be from c£^120 to 
aP400 annually. Modern I^anguage Masters may receive 
from X^lOO to £300 ; Masters who take general subjects 
from X^70 to £^00. If a Master is resident, his stipend 
will be less in each of these cases by the cost of residence, 
which we may roughly calculate as £50 per annum ; the 
Assistant Masters who receive the higher scale of pay are 
generally non-resident Masters in the Public Schools who 
are not House Masters. A teacher may receive a slight 
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additional remuneration if he can teach such subjects as 
shorthand and book-keeping, or can give instruction in 
manual work, now often left to a local carpenter, who 
cannot maintain discipline. Assistants in Secondary 
Schools have occasionally been able to add to their income 
by assisting in the work of evening classes, as Mathematical, 
Science, or Modern Language Teachers. 

The prospects, therefore, of Assistant Masters in second- 
ary schools can hardly be described in glowing terms, but 
now that Secondary Education is demanding national 
attention, there will be a decided improvement, without 
doubt, in the near future. There are, of course, the 
chances of obtaining Head Masterships, but the propor- 
tion of such chances is not greater than one in six. Head 
Masters are, on the whole, respectably paid. In most 
schools a minimum salary is fixed, say about r£^150 a year. 
Beyond this a Head Master receives a capitation fee, never 
less than £2 for each scholar in his school. Then he has 
a house provided, or he receives a grant ecjuivalent to the 
rent of a house. Thus, the Head Master of a school of 
some 100 boys would have a house, and not less than ^350 
a year. He has, besides, the privilege of taking boarders. 
In the largest schools an Assistant Master may become a 
House Master, and his income, ranging up to £ 750 , is 
then largely in excess of what a Head Master in a smaller 
school receives. These prizes of the profession are limited 
in number, and we therefore find many Assistants drifting 
off into the Church, private school- keeping, or commercial 
life. There are occasional good openings in the Colonies 
for men with high University degrees. The Universities 
Extension Schemes provide openings of a desirable kind. 
I^turers in history, literature, and science, are in con- 
siderable demand. Good posts are open to men of ex- 
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ceptianal experience as Directors of Education, with 
salaries ranging from d^SOO to .£^800 per annum, and the 
best posts on the Inspectorate are often filled direct from 
the ranks of successful Head Masters. In fact, as public 
interest in education grows, there will be a large field 
open for men with special knowledge and an aptitude for 
teaching. 


II. THE INSPECTORATE 

It should be borne in mind that the ranks of the 
Inspectorate, Government and Local, are largely recruited 
from the members of the teaching profession, and some 
remarks on the Inspectorate as a career will not be out of 
place here. Actual experience in teaching has now become 
an important qualification for the position of an Inspector 
of Schools, and it is therefore fairly certain that the great 
majority of our future Inspectors will have begun their 
career as Assistant Masters, Lecturers, or Tutors. Formerly, 
the Inspectors of the Board of Education were divided 
into three grades — Sub-Inspectors, Junior Inspectors, and 
Inspectors (H.M.I.). The Sub-Inspectors were employed 
in the inspection of Elementary Schools only, and many 
were taken from the ranks of the teachers in Elementary , 
Schools. Some years ago, the Board of Education created 
the grade of Junior Inspector, which was designed to be 
an intermediate class from which the H.M.I.’s might be 
drawn after a probationary period, and the majority of 
these J unior Inspectors have been teachers. At the present 
time the Board have in their service a small number of 
Sub-Inspectors, but no fresh appointments have been made 
for a considerable time. There are also a considerable 
number of Junior Inspectors, but no fresh appointments 
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have been made recently. A new grade has been estab- 
lished, under the title of Assistant Inspectors, who are all 
drawn from the teaching profession, mostly from the ranks 
of Elementary School teachers of the best type. Their 
salary is <^200, increasing by to i?400, and they are 
eligible for promotion to H.M. Inspectorships. In addition 
to the Elementary Branch, the Secondary Branch and the 
Technological Branch (formerly South Kensington) utilize 
the services of Junior Inspectors and Inspectors. The 
several Branches of the Board are no longer in the nature 
of watertight compartments, and a good many transfers 
are effected from one branch to anothei*, as well as from 
the Board's Offices to the Inspectorate, and vice versa. 
For Inspectors of Secondary Schools the chief qualihcations 
are a considerable amount of experience and a rather high 
standard of education in the way of science, classics, or 
modern languages. For the Technological Branch, a 
knowledge of science or art is quite indispensable, as well 
as some knowledge of applied science or art, and technical 
work of all descriptions. For the Elementary Branch, the 
academical qualifications may not necessarily be so high, 
but a wide range of knowledge is very valuable. Since 
the system of individual examination and payment by 
results has given place to inspection and block grants. 
Inspectors are freed from the immense quantity of ele- 
mentary examination work that once fell to their share, 
but there is still a good deal of this work to be done in 
connection with the Board's examinations of teachers, and 
the Inspector who is gifted in that particular way can be 
of great service to the Board. The duties of the present- 
day Inspector, besides the most important one of being 
the eye of the Board,” now include those of a collector 
and compiler of information, an adviser and persuader of 
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teachers, and not least, of the diplomatist : hence he must 
be a man of the world, of wide sympathy, and much tact 
and discretion. 

There are special circumstances about the work of the 
Inspector which should be taken into account by those 
who wish to take it up. The work is materially different 
from that of the ordinary Government office, although 
holidays and pension arrangements are the same. It 
involves a good deal of travelling, with occasionally an 
early start from home and long hours of work. The 
allowances for travelling are on a liberal scale, but even 
so an Inspector must be prepared at times to face discom- 
fort and all the vicissitudes of weather in this uncertain 
climate : it is therefore obvious that no one who is not in 
the enjoyment of full bodily health and strength should 
undertake the work. Moreover, the work in some districts 
necessitates sleeping away from home at times, and although 
this might not trouble the bachelor very much, the family 
man might find an excess of it irksome. There is also the 
fact that Inspectors under present conditions have to 
change their abodes from time, and of necessity they have 
to go where the Board requires them, which is not invariably 
the locality they would select for a desii'able place of resi- 
dence. But against these minor disadvantages must be 
set the facts that the position is one of influence, the work 
is never monotonous, and there it a great deal of open-air 
work and travelling. 

Salaries . — Junior Inspectors, £200 to 1^400 ; Assistant 
Inspectors, i?2()0 — c£^15 — <£^400, with a few going to cFSOO. 
Inspectors receive J?400 — £20 — X^600, Divisional Inspec- 
tors *£900 a year, and Chief Inspectors <£1,000 a year. 
Inspectors are occasionally transferred to the Offices of the 
Board, and may fill the highest posts there. 
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Inspectors are not appointed by examination, but are 
simply appointed on their merits. Junior Inspectors 
must be between 23 and 35 years of age, and must 
have received a liberal education and have knowledge 
of the Theory and Practice of Teaching. Applications 
for nomination must be made to the Secretary, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, upon a form provided for the pur- 
pose, and should be accompanied by not more than six 
testimonials, one of which at least should relate to Know- 
ledge and Practice of Teaching. There is no examination, 
except a medical one. Weight is attached to the posses- 
sion of a University Honours Degree, or some similar 
distinction, a University Certificate, a Diploma in Teaching, 
the Board'^s Elementary Teacher‘’s Certificate, and qualifi- 
cations in special subjects. 

Besides the Government Inspectorate, many Local 
Education Authorities employ Inspectors for various pur- 
poses, and these Inspectors are often promoted to the 
position of chief educational advisers to the Authority 
and such -like posts. The salaries and prospects, of course, 
vary with the locality, so that little can be said as to 
salaries, but, as a rule, the salary and prospects would be 
very much better than those of the average Assistant 
Master. 


III. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

The profession of teacher in an Elementary School offers 
considerable advantages at the present time, and these 
may reasonably be expected to increase in the near future. 
For a boy of fair ability and sound constitution, with means 
not admitting an expensive trainings the prospects in 
elementary teaching are certainly good. Anyone who is 
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contemplating the career of an Elementary School Master 
cannot do better than go to the fountain-head, and consult 
the pamphlet issued by the Board of Education, entitled 
‘‘ How to become a Teacher in an Elementary School.’’ 
This can be obtained by a bookseller from the usual 
Government Agents, and is priced at 4d. The ordinary 
way of preparing for employment as a teacher in an 
Elementary School has been to becor^e a Pupil Teacher for 
two years, and, at the expiration of the term of appren- 
ticeship, to have a training for two years at a Training 
College. This system has undergone a change. At present 
there are two methods {a) the Pupil Teacher System, (6) 
the Bursar System. 

{a) The Pupil Teacher System . — The age at which a boy 
can become a Pupil Teacher varies according to whether 
he can or cannot attend a recognized Secondary School or 
Pupil Teacher Centre, and this may depend on the place 
where he lives. Boys who can attend a Secondary School 
or Centre, and wish to become Pupil Teachers, must, as a 
rule, be over sixteen but under eighteen years of age at the 
close of the July 31 previous to their period of recognition. 
In rural districts, where boys cannot attend a Secondary 
School or Centre, they may be recognized as Pupil Teachers 
from the age of fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen. The period 
of recognition is then four years from fourteen, three or 
four years from fifteen, and three years from sixteen. 

During their training Pupil Teachers spend part of their 
time in receiving instruction, and part in teaching or receiv- 
ing training, under supervision, in a Public Elementary 
School. Those recognized from fourteen are allowed to 
spend the first year in continuing their general educa* 
tion, without doing any teaching. The arrangements for 
the instruction of Pupil Teachers differ in method, accord- 
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ing to the place where they live. Those who can attend 
a Secondary School or Centre will go there. Those who 
cannot attend a School or Centre will receive instruction 
from the Head Teacher of their school, together with 
attendance occasionally at a central class, or in some other 
way. 

Small salaries are generally paid to Pupil Teachers in 
respect of their services in the Elementary School. 

The instruction received by a Pupil Teacher during his 
training is tested by a Leaving Examination, which may 
be either the Board’s “ Preliminary Examination for the 
Certificate,” or one of those which qualify for admission to 
a Training College. 

(b) The Bursar System . — The alternative system is that 
whereby the intending teacher, instead of becoming a 
Pupil Teacher, is nominated as a Bursar. 

Candidates must be over sixteen, but not over eighteen 
years of age at the close of July J31 last preceding the 
period of recognition. 

He must have been educated in an efficient Secondary 
School for the three years immediately before the period 
of recognition. 

If he has not already j)assed an examination qualifying 
for admission to a Training College, the Headmaster of 
his school must certify that he has a reasonable chance of 
passing within the year. 

If'accepted, he continues at the Secondary School as an 
ordinary pupil for another year, during which time he is 
expected to prepare for and pass an examination qualifying 
for entrance to a Training College. After this he becomes 
either (1) a Student in a Training College or (2) a Student 
Teacher. 

If he is a Student Teacher he is employed as a Salaried 
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Teacher in an Elementary School, under qualified super- 
vision, in accordance with the provisions of the scheme 
approved for the particular area by the Board of Educa- 
tion. At the same time, he is allowed time for continuing 
his studies for a higher qualifying examination. 

The Board of Education has now abolished the quali- 
fying examination. Intending teachers, whether they 
become Pupil Teachers or Bursars, now apply to the Local 
Education Authority, and, provicl'^d that their references 
are satisfactory, are accepted. Certain authorities, how- 
ever, have instituted a qualifying examination of their 
own, and parents who desire their sons to become Ele- 
mentary School Teachers should communicate with the 
Local Education Authority not later than April in the 
year in which it is desired that recognition should 
begin. 

Many of the Education Authorities have established a 
system of scholarships for those who intend to be teachers. 
These scholarships frequently provide, in addition to free 
education, a grant towards travelling expenses (where in- 
curred) and occasionally a maintenance allowance. 

Preliminary Certificate Examination , — The Preliminary 
Certificate Examination is held in two parts at certain 
recognized centres. Part I., which is held in December, is 
really a qualifying examination, and lasts two days. 

Candidates in a Secondary School or a Pupil Teacher 
Centre are internal candidates ; others are externals.'*’ 
Internals apply through their Correspondent before 
November 1. I^xternals apply to the Local Education 
Authority for Higher Education, in whose hands the 
arrangements now are, before October 1. 

The subjects of examination are Reading, Penmanship, 
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English Composition, Arithmetic, Drawing, and Theory 
of Music. 

Candidates who pass Part I. of the Examination proceed 
to Part II., which is held in the following April. This 
part consists of (a) three compulsory subjects, viz,, 
English Language and Literature, History, and Geography ; 
and (6) the following optional subjects: Elementary Mathe- 
matics, Elementary Science, I..atin, Greek, French, German, 
Welsh, and Hebrew. 

One or more optional subjects may be taken, but no 
candidate may take more than two languages. 

Further details may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. A pass in the Pre- 
liminary Certificate Examination qualifies for recognition 
as an uncertificated teacher, and also for admission into a 
Training College. As, however, the number of those who 
desire to enter a College vastly exceeds the number of 
vacant places, those candidates who obtain distinction in 
some or all of the subjects usually get the preference. 

A number of examinations are, under certain conditions, 
recognized by the Board of Education as equivalent to 
the Preliminary Certificate Examination ; among these are 
the Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham Senior Locals, and 
the Matriculation Examination of the London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Welsh Universities. Before a candidate is admitted into 
a Training College, the Medical Officer of the College 
must certify that his health is satisfactory, and that he is 
fi^ from bodily defect or deformity ; and the candidate 
must sign a declaration that he intends bona-Jide to adopt 
and follow the profession of teacher in some school. Pupil 
Teacher Centre, or College recognized by the Board of 
Education. 
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The period of training is generally two years, though 
provision is made for a training of one year for those who 
have already passed the Certificate (not the Preliminary 
Certificate) Examination, or certain other examinations 
recognized by the Board of Education. 

The course of study in Training Colleges is directed 
mainly to the Certificate Examination, which is held at 
the conclusion of the period of training. In many of the 
Colleges, notably the Day Training Colleges at the different 
Universities, at University College, Nottingham, and at 
University College, Reading, there are special facilities for 
preparing for University degrees, and promising students 
would do well to make use of them. 

For this purpose the course of training is extended to 
three years, and may in the future be extended to four. 
Those students who wish to read for a degree are required, 
before entering College, to pass, under certain conditions, 
the Matriculation Examination of one of the following 
Universities : London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Sheffield, Wales, or the Cambridge or Oxford 
Senior liOcal in subjects corresponding to those required 
in the Matriculation Examinations, or the Preliminary 
Certificate Examination with distinction in six of the 
seven subjects which can be taken in Part II. of the 
Examination. 

The cost of the Training College course is not excessive, 
amounting to from £10 to £20 per annum for tuition, 
board, and lodging. The Day Training Colleges are 
usually the more expensive, but at certain Colleges, e.g.^ 
the Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, scholarships 
are obtainable, which materially reduce the cost. Some 
Local Education Authorities, also, award Training College 
Scholarships to promising students in needy circumstances. 
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For the man who is anxious to secure an Oxford or 
Cambridge degree, the facilities offered at these two 
Universities will be of interest, and we give them in 
detail : 

Pupil Teacheks’ University Scholarship Commitiee, 
Drapers’ Hall, E.C. 

The ("ommittee offer six or more scholarships of £26 a year, 
tenable for three years, at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The scholarships are provided by the Worshipful Company of 
Drapers, and are intended for those who look to become teachers 
in Primary Schools. They are restricted to those who agree to 
serve in State-aided Schools. 

1. Tlie scholarships are granted in the first instance for one year 
only. They will be renewed on satisfactory evidence of progress 
and good conduct. 

2. A certificate of birth must be produced. Testimonials are 
required from the Managers and Head Master of the School in 
which the Pupil Teacher has been engaged, and also from two other 
responsible persons. Originals of these, as well as copies, should be 
sent. The birth certificate and original testimonials will be returned. 

3. In the February of each year the Committee will hold an 
examination in London and at convenient centres, in Classics and 
Mathematics. An English Essay will also be set. 

The examination in Classics will include questions on Latin and 
Greek accidence, simple passages from Greek and Latin prose 
writers for translation into English, and a short English passage for 
translation into Latin. 

The examination in Mathematics will include questions in 
Algebra, up to and including the Binomial Theorem and 
Logarithms. Euclid, Books J. to IV. Trigonometry, up to and 
including solution of triangles. 

No special books are set for translation. 

No previous examination questions are published. 

As it is desirable that successful candidates should be prepared to 
pass Responsions or the Previous Examination*^ as soon as 
possible after entering the University, they should have begun the 
study of Greek. 

Considerable importance is attached to the English Essay. 
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Candidates may also offer themselves for further examination in 
not more than one of the following subjects : 

(1) English Language and Literature. 

(2) More advanced Classics. 

(3) More advanced Mathematics. 

(4) History, including Geography. 

(5) Chemistry and Physics (in one paper). 

4. In awarding the scdiolarships the Committee will consider 
the results of this examination and the candidate’s personal 
qualifications. 

5. ^riie authorities of various Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
offer further exhibitions to successful candidates. Particulars are 
advertised in the Schoolmaster newspaper in November, Before 
the Committee's Examination in March following, candidates will 
be invited to indicate the order of their preference with respect to- 
these exhibitions in the event of their being successful at the 
examination. Particulars as to the courses pursued at Oxford and 
Cambridge may be obtaine<l from — 

S. S. F. FLETCHER, Esq., M.A., 

^^Warkworth House,” Cambridge. 

G. R. SCOIT, Esq., M.A., 

2, Clarendon Villas, Oxford. 

(5. Applications are to be made by January 1, on a form to be 
obtained from — 

ARTHUR H. BAKER, B.A., Hon. Sec., 

28, ('autley Avenue, 

Clapham Common, S.W. 

Oxford University Day Training College. 

At the examination held by the Pupil Teachers’ University 
Scholarship Committee, in February, the following exhibitions 
(tenable with the (committee’s scholarships) are offered for com> 
petition among intending members of the above College, being 
Pupil Teachers : 

Two exhibitions of £25 a year for three years, offered by the 
Oxford Day Training College. 
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One exhibition of £42 a year offered by Brasenose College, 
Oxford. This is tenable in the first instance for two years, and 
will be renewed for a third year provided that the Principal 
and Fellows are satisfied with the industry and good conduct of 
the Exhibitioner. This will be awarded on the combined 
results of the Pupil Teachers^ University Scholarship Examina- 
tion, and an examination to be held at Brasenose College 
shortly afterwards. 

All the Exhibitioners will be required to pass or obtain exemp- 
tion from Kesponsions not later than tlie September following their 
election, and to read for a Degree in Honours. 

Particulars may be obtained from G. R. Scott, Esq., 2, Clarendon 
Villas, Oxford. 

Cambridge University Day Training College. 

Nearly all who come to the College, having been Pupil Teachers, 
have previously passed the Preliminary Certificate Examination or 
its equivalent, qualifying them to receive a Government grant of 
£40 a year, if they are members of a College, or of £25 a year if they 
are Non-Collegiatc Students. 

The expenses of a Non-Collegiate Student during the twenty-five 
weeks of necessary residence are reckoned at £70 a year, exclusive 
of clothes and travelling expenses. Of this the grant provides £25 ; 
another £25 is given to those who arc fortunate enough to gain a 
Drapers^ Hall Scholarship ; while the remaining £20 must he found 
by the student himself. The expense of joining a College is higher, 
but some Colleges have generously offered exhibitions, which go 
some way to make up the difference. In particular, Emmanuel 
College offers an exhibition of the annual value of £40 for three 
years, King^s College an exhibition of £30, and Trinity College ii 
subsizarship of £35. 

The future career of the student largely depends upon 
his success in the Certificate Kxamination ; in other words, it 
depends upon his own industry during his period of training. 

When a student has completed his training, he is in a 
position to become a recognized Certificated Teacher in an 
Elementary School. The Board of Education also recog- 
nizes, as Certificated Teachers, any graduates or persons 
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qualified by examination to become graduates of any 
University in the British Empire provided they hold, in 
addition, a certificate of proficiency in the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching granted by the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin, or by the College of Preceptors. 

A young teacher, coming from a Training College, or 
just entering upon the work of teaching, is strongly 
advised to become an Assistant in a good town school, 
rather than take the Headship of a small country school. 
The experience gained thereby will be found invaluable. 

PROSPECTS. — At the present time there is a great 
demand for Assistant Teachers, and it will be some time 
before the supply overtakes the demand. The remuneration 
varies in different localities. Almost every Local Educa- 
tion Authority now has adopted a Scale of Salaries, 
and by that scale ” teachers are ])aid, according to 
length of service and the size of their school. It is note- 
worthy that many Authorities are even now revising their 
their scales ” in an upward direction, and it is probable 
that the process will continue. It is almost a certainty that 
the pay of the Elementary School Teacher will be materially 
increased during the next few years. The statistics pub- 
lished by the Board of Education for 1911-12 show 
the average salary of a Head Teacher is i?177, and of 
a Certificated Assistant £128 1 Is. Of the whole body of 
teachers, the statistics show that 61 per cent, get over 
c£150, 32 per cent, get over cP200, 13 per cent, get over 
i?250, 5 per cent, get over i?300, and a fortunate 2 })er 
cent, get over cP350. Again, of the Assistants 79 per 
cent, get over X^lOO, 28 per cent, get over £ 150 , and 
7 per cent, get over ,£^200. We may select London, 
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Birmingham, and Carlisle. In London the commencing 
salary of an Assistant Master is as a rule ^100, rising by 
annual increments of £5 for two years, then of £7 10s. 
up to 0^150. If reported upon satisfactorily he may then 
receive further increments of £7 10s. per annum until a 
maximum of <£^00 is reached. Trained Certificated 
Teachers who have taken a University degree commence 
at ^’llO per annum. In Birmingham the salary of a 
Certificated Assistant Master, College Trained, starts at 
£S5 and rises to oflSO ; Non-College Trained, £75, rising 
to .£150; Chief Assistant Masters in Classroom Schools 
receive £100 and lise to £185. The salary of Head 
Masters ranges from £190 to £325 per annum. 

In Carlisle, the scale of payments is as follows : Certifi- 
cated Assistants commence at £75 and rise by annual 
increments of £5 to £135, and, after five years at £135, 
to £140, and, after a further five years at £140, to £145. 
In the case of College Trained Certificated Teachers the 
years spent in a Training College count as years of service 
under the Committee. Uncertificated Assistants com- 
mence at £60, and rise by annual increments of £*2 10s. 
to £65 per annum. 

As a country scale we may instance the Cumberland 
arrangement. College Trained Certificated A.ssistants re- 
ceive £80 to £130, the yearly increment being £5; 
Certificated Assistants, not College Trained, £75 to £120 ; 
Uncertificated Assistants, £55 to £65. 

Assistant Teachers will be well advised to employ their 
leisure time in preparing for a University degree, or pur- 
suing some special branch of study — a science, a language, 
etc. A ‘teacher who has thus qualified as a “ specialist ” 
in some subject has the opportunity of adding to his in- 
come by teaching in evening classes. 
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When a teacher has spent some time as an Assistant, 
and his work has been satisfactory to the Authorities, he 
may reasonably look forward to obtaining the Headship 
of a school. The remuneration may be generally regarded 
as fairly good. We may instance the London scale. The 
schools are graded according to the number of scholars, or 
to the school accommodation : 

Grade I. — 200 or under, .£10 more than salary under Scale 
for Assistants, pj ovided that the mini- 
mum salary is not less than £150. 

„ II,— 201 to 400 £200 to £300 by £10. 

,, III. — over 400 ... ... £300 to £400 by £10. 

In Carlisle, the Head Master of a school with an average 
attendance of under 200 rises by annual increments of 
£6 from £138 to £^192 ; of 200 and under 300, from 
£144 to £204 ; of 300 and upwards, from £156 to £^16. 

The Cumberland scale is as follows : 


For Schools with Average 
Attendance for last Three 
Years not exceeding 

GO 
75 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
over 300 


Master. 

. :il05 to .i?130 

110 to 135 
115 to 140 
125 to 160 
135 to 170 
145 to 180 
IGO to 200 
By special resolut 


The above amounts to include .£10 in lieu of house. 
In the case of Council schools with a house provided, 
to be deducted from the above amounts. 

In most cases an annual bonus is given to teachers-, both 
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Head Teachers and Assistants, who hold the degree of 
any University in the United Kingdom. There are some 
valuable chances of promotion to able Teachers ; for in- 
stance, as Assistant Inspectors, Directors of Education, 
Secretaries of Technical Schools, and Organizing Secre- 
taries for Education Authorities. 

The prospects of teachers in the Army and Navy are 
fairly good, but every teacher must begin at the bottom. 

Candidates who pass the Preliminary Certificate Exam- 
ination, or one of the equivalent examinations, but who 
do not proceed to a Training College, are recognized as 
Uncertificated Teachers. They must, therefore, prepare 
themselves for examination for a certificate, and when 
they have passed, their prospects are almost as good as 
those of the men who have been College Trained — at least, 
so far as Assistant Masterships are concerned. It should 
be noted that the Board of Education are now seeking to 
require that all Head Teachers should have been ‘‘Trained/' 
The salaries, which used to be rather low, are now showing 
an upward tendency. They may begin as low as cP46, 
but the general run is from -i^55, and it may be noted 
that 59 per cent, get over cP65, 24 per cent, get over 
riP75, 11 per cent, get over o£^80, but very few get more 
than this. 

Day Tfrihiing Colleges. 

Universities. — Oxford, Cambridge, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Wales 
(Bangor, Aberystwyth, Cardiff), Bristol, Dur- 
ham. 

University Colleges. — Nottingham, Reading, Southampton. 
Council Training Colleges, — Of late years many of the 
larger Local Education Authorities have 
established their own Day Training Colleges. 
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IV. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Private Schools have an important place in our educa- 
tional system, and we believe that the best of them will 
maintain that position. We may classify Private Schools, 
as consisting, first, of the Middle-class School offering a 
commercial education, generally at a somewhat low fee, at 
which boys remain until they go out into life ; and, secondly, 
the Preparatory School, at which young boys, from 8 to 
14 years of age, are prepared, at high fees, for entrance 
into our great Public Schools. 

PROSPECTS. — ^The stipend of an Assistant Master at a 
middle-class Private School is generally small, ranging 
from 1^50 to per annum, or less if resident ; he is 

frequently a man without a degree, and his future, unless 
he possesses private means, is not hopeful. As Head 
Master, if he has means to buy or start a school, he may 
secure a fair income, say 4:^250 to c£^850 per annum. 

The Preparatory School is in a different category. The 
Head Master is generally himself an old Public School 
man, with a good Oxford or Cambridge degree, and he 
has a staff* of young graduates, who are often fair scholars 
and good athletes. The fees are high, ranging from cPlOO 
to c£^150 or more per annum, but we must always remem- 
ber that expenses are also high and the risks great. A 
high-class Preparatory School involves a heavy initial out- 
lay — several thousands — and a constant annual expenditure 
on buildings and equipment to keep it up to date. Its 
risks are many ; an outbreak of infectious illness may spell 
ruin ; the locality in which the school is placed may forfeit 
popular favour, and the school must either, at heavy cost, 
change its locale or lose its connection; again, money 
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invested in a Private School is often an unrealizable asset, 
for the connection of a Preparatory School depends so 
much on the personality of the Head Master that, if he 
dies suddenly and his successor is unknown to the parents, 
its value is sadly impaired. 

As an Assistant Master in a good Preparatory School a 
young graduate will receive a commencing stipend of c£^100 
with board and lodging, and men who throw themselves 
into the work and make themselves useful and efficient 
can rapidly double their salary.” (See Board of Education 
Special Reports, vol. vi.) While he is young and hopeful, 
his life is a delightful one, but his chances of obtaining 
such a stipend as will enable him to marry are small. 

If, as Head Master, he has the means either to purchase 
a school, or to start one in an attractive locality, he must 
be prepared for a heavy outlay. The Head Masters of a 
few of the leading Preparatory Schools make princely 
incomes, but they are the exception, and it is probably 
true that an income of i?500 is a fair average. (See 
Special Reports, vol. vi., p. 416.) 
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ART 

I. MUSIC 

Thk musical profession is one in which the advantages of 
a sound general education are inci-easingly recognized. In 
some branches of it, at least, a public school or grammar 
school training is almost an essential preliminary, and for 
many of the best posts a University Arts degree is, if not 
essential, at any rate a recommendation which carries the 
greatest weight. 

QUALIFICATIONS. — The profession should not he 
entered by anyone who has not a very real and distinct 
talent for music. There is little room for mediocrity, 
and before deciding to have a boy trained as a pro- 
fessional mu.sician, parents would be well advised to take 
the opinion of some recognized musical expert as to his 
ability and prospects of success. 

The career offers few attractions from a purely monetary 
point of view. At the same time, it enables the whole- 
hearted musician to devote his best to the pursuit of his 
art, and that which is his greatest happiness ceases to be 
a mere amusement, and becomes the real business of his 
life. Some of the most eminent solo performers, whether 
as instrumentalists or vocalists, no doubt command high 
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fees, and make a large income. But besides their excep- 
tional capacity, the element of good fortune certainly 
contributes to their success ; for many extremely brilliant 
performers are turned out year by year from our Colleges 
and Schools of Music who never get a chance of achieving 
distinction. Therefore to train a boy with a view to his 
becoming a ‘Virtuoso’’ soloist involves, at any rate, a 
considerable risk. The prospects of would-be composers 
are not more definite : the expense of publication and the 
difficulties of securing performance preclude any cer- 
tainty of a composer, pure and simple, making even a 
livelihood. 

There remain, however, certain branches of the pro- 
fession which a youth of real musical ability can enter, 
with a prospect of making, if not a large income, at any 
rate a fair competence. 

TEACHING. — The majority of professional musicians 
probably devote a considerable portion of their time to 
teaching. This may be either in connection with institu- 
tions or in private work. As to the former, there are 
professorships at the Universities and at the various 
Schools of Music, mostly occupied by older men of dis- 
tinction ; and in connection with these there are wide- 
spread schemes of local examinations, involving the 
services of professional examiners. Also at many Public 
and Private Schools there are Music Masterships, often 
combined with the post of Organist ; the salaries are 
about on a level with those of ordinary Masterships, 
though they do not as a rule rise to so high a figure, 
nor carry the possibility of having a ‘‘ house."’ At the 
large Public Schools the post of Director of Music is 
generally of considerable value, and there are usually a 
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body of Assistant Music Masters working under him. As 
to private teaching, the possibilities depend largely upon 
the success and popularity of the man himself, and the 
fees chargeable are in proportion to his success. 

Comparatively few, however, will care to rely solely on 
teaching as a means of exercising their profession ; and, 
though teaching will be the means of supplying the greater 
part of their income, they prefer to hold some definite 
position, which incidentally causes them to be brought 
into public notice. 

ORGANISTS. — The majority of Public School or 
Grammar School boys who enter the musical profession 
probably do so as Organists. It may safely be asserted 
that no man who has the rec|uisite ability, combined with 
a good musical and general education, should, in this 
branch of the profession, fail to find congenial work ; 
and if, in addition to a sound technical ecpiipment, he 
has a high sense of the religious side of his calling, and 
possesses the necessary (|ualifications of tact, patience, 
and power of discipline, he may feel fairly certain of 
ultimate success. 

In preparation for such a career, various courses are 
open. If circumstances permit, by far the wisest plan for 
the would-be Organist is to go to the University, and to 
take an ordinary Arts degree either before or after his 
purely musical training. There is no doubt that this is 
of more value to him than any purely musical diploma. 
At the same time, a University musical degree is of great 
value, though it does not make up for the absence of an 
Arts degree. There is a regular and increasing demand 
for Organists, who are not only musicians, pure and 
simple, but are also men of general culture and education. 
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Musical degrees are obtained at the various Universities 
in different ways — some requiring residence, some not. 
The requirements are summarized below. Several of the 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge offer Organ Scholar- 
ships or Choral Scholarships, which are often held by 
Public School boys who intend to make music their 
profession. 

As to the purely musical training, there are in exist- 
ence several Training Colleges where the best instruction 
may be obtained (see below). The fees at the best of 
these will average from £S0 to ^40 a year, and the usual 
period of training is three or four years. At many of 
them scholarships are offered, carrying, in special circum- 
stances, grants in aid of maintenance. 

It is also possible for English boys to be trained at the 
conservatoires which exist in many of the chief towns on 
the Continent. The fees are as a rule lower than in 
England, and the opportunities for hearing the best 
music are greater. Nevertheless, such a training cannot 
be recommended for boys on leaving school, and its 
obvious advantages will be far more appreciated by those 
who are older. In connection with foreign training, 
mention must be made of the valuable Mendelssohn 
Scholarship,"” founded in memory of the composer, and 
open to British subjects, by competition, every three or 
four years. 

The above-mentioned courses of training apply, of 
course, equally to all branches of the musical profession, 
and not only to Organists. For Church musicians the 
old plan of training was for a lad to be ‘‘articled,'’ 
generally to a Cathedral Organist ; and though this plan 
is not so generally adopted nowadays, it presents many 
advantages. It enables the student to get a more thorough 
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grounding in Church music, and especially in choir-training, 
than is possible in any institution, and it also ensures for 
him a large amount of individual attention ; but, as against 
this, there is less variety of experience. As to fees for 
becoming an articled pupil, they vary in different circum- 
stances and are a matter for private arrangement; but 
an average j)remiuiu for an articled pupil for three or 
four years might perhaps be estimated at .£^100. 

As a preliminary training for an Organist nothing is 
of greater value than for a boy to be a Chorister in 
a good Church or Cathedral Choir : in this way he will 
gain almost insensibly an intuitive feeling for Church 
Music which will be of the greatest value to him in his 
after career. 

The salaries attached to Organistships are as a rule very 
small : at the same time it must be remembered that the 
number of hours occupied by the work is not great, and 
there is plenty of time available in which the Organist can 
supplement his income by teaching, and in other ways. 
The salaries of Organists at Parish Churches which aspire 
to a good musical service may be reckoned to vary from 
about £50 to ^£^100 a year; the salaries at Cathedrals 
might be taken to range from about £200 to £350 a year 
— -in some cases including an official residence. 

SINGERS. — The profession of Singer offers fairly good 
prospects, not only to the stars "" of the profession, but 
to those who may be termed the ‘‘ rank and file.’^ Most 
Singers will aspire to become soloists, either on the Concert 
platform or in the Opera. The prospects of success are 
largely dependent upon their ability, as their income 
is derived solely from the number of engagements they 
receive, supplemented by fees from pupils. So that, 
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though it may at times reach a good figure, it must 
always be uncertain. There are few posts with a perma- 
nent salary open to Singers. But it should be mentioned 
that at nearly all Cathedrals and certain College Chapels, 
the men of the choir hold ‘‘ I^iay-CIerkships,’’ which carry 
a salary of from £50 to .^150 a year, roughly speaking. In 
most cases, Lay- Clerkships caiTy spme provision for a 
pension, and the short hours of duty enable the holder of 
such an office to supplement his permanent income with 
teaching and concert engagements. A good many dis- 
tinguished Singers have commenced their professional life 
in this way, and for a young man the experience is of 
great value. The main qualification for a Lay-Clerk, 
besides a good voice, is that he should be an almost perfect 
reader of music. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS. — The prospects of Instrumen- 
talists, other than Organists, are not very bright, and 
except in the case of the most successful soloists, there is 
little likelihood of a brilliant career. Permanent appoint- 
ments, except in the case of the few regularly established 
orchestras, are rare. Pianists and Violinists can gain posts 
as teachers at Public Schools, thus securing a regular 
income, but the appointments of this kind which are of 
much value are few in number. In connection with 
orchestral work there are, of course, a certain number 
of Conductorships, which are of considerable value ; but 
they are few in number, and difficult to obtain : they are 
not to be looked forward to with certainty by any young 
man entering the profession. 

As a rule, then, it would be unwise for a parent to 
consent to his son becoming a professional musician : 

1. Unless in the opinion of a recognized expert he has 
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real and marked ability, and shows a clear promise of 
developing musical powers well above the average. 

2. Unless he has the prospect of a certain amount of 
private means, which will enable him to follow his art 
under favourable conditions, and will prevent his having 
to spend most of his life in the drudgery of teaching for 
very small fees in order to make his livelihood. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS.— The following are the chief 
Training Schools for Music ; 

Royal Academy of Music : Marylebone lload, London. 
Fees about a year. 

Royal College of Music : Kensington, London. Fees 
about ol?40 a year. 

In connection with the above institutions examinations 
are held at Local Centres, and in London, for scholarships, 
under the auspices of the “ Associated Board.” 

Trinity College of Music (Chairman, Sir Frederick 
Bridge) : Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, VV. 

Guildhall School of Music : Victoria Embankment, 
London, E.C, Fees about twenty-five to thirty guineas 
a year. 

Royal Manchester College of Music : Manchester. Fees 
.P30 a year. Scholarships offered. 

Birmingham and Midland Institute : Birmingham. 

UNIVERSITY MUSICAL DEGREES— SHORT SUMMARY 
OF REQUIREMENTS. 

Oxford. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC— Residence.— A candidate 
must either (1) have taken the B.A. degree at Oxford, or 
(2) have passed certain specified groups of the final Pass 
School, and have pursued, either at the University or at 
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some approved institution for musical instruction, a course 
of study extending over a period of not less than two yearly 
courses, which shall have been fixed by the Board of Studies 
for Music. 

Examinations. — (a) Arts. He must be matriculated, 
and must pass the Preliminary Examination for Students 
of Music (or an examination exempting therefrom). 

(6) Music. He must pass three examinations in music, 
the third of which consists of an exercise. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC . — ^Two musical examinations, 
of which the second is an exercise for eight part chorus 
and full orchestra. 

Cambridge. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC — Residence . — Three years’ 
residence at Cambridge required for the degrees of 
Bachelor or Meister of Music. Candidates for the degree 
of Doctor of Music must have already graduated in some 
faculty of the University. 

Examinations. — (a) Arts. The Previous Examination, 
Parts I. and II. (or an examination exempting therefrom). 

(5) Music. Examination for the B.Mus. degree, Parts I. 
and II. (general and special musical knowledge). 

MASTER OF MUSIC. — Musical examinations. 
Part I. : Advanced musical knowledge. Part II. : An 
exercise. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC . — No special musical examina* 
tion. The degree granted to those who have submitted 
approved compositions to a Special Committee. 

Dublin. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. — Residence not required. 

Examinations. — (a) Arts. Matriculation Examination. 
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(b) Music. Two musical examinations, between taking 
which candidates must either (1) present an exercise, or 
(2) undergo a practical test on the organ or pianoforte. 

DOCTOR OF itfCW/C. — Candidates must either 
(1) present an exercise, or (2) undergo a practical test on 
the organ or pianoforte, and must afterwards pass the 
Final Examination. 

London. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. — Residence not required. 

Examinations. — (a) Arts. Matriculation (or corre- 
sponding School Examination). 

{b) Music. Intermediate Examination. Exercise. Final 
Examination. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC. — Exercise, Final Examination. 

Durham. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. — Residence not required. 

Examinatiom. — (a) Special Matriculation Examination 
(or equivalent). 

(6) Music. First Examination. Exercise. Final 
Examination. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC.— Final Examination. 

Manchester. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. — Residence. Three years' 
course. 

Examinations. — (a) Arts. Matriculation. 

(b) First Examination. Second Examination (which 
includes playing on some instrument). Exercise. Third 
Examination. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC. — Exercise. Final Examination. 
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Edinburgh. 

BACHELOR OF MUSIC. — Residence compulsory for 
a whole winter session, comprising not less than eighty 
lectures. 

Eocaminations. — (a) Preliminary Arts Examination, 

{b) Music. First Examination (including Singing or 
Playing), as well as Theory. Second Examination (in- 
cluding further art tests). An exercise. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC . — Degrees given in three de- 
partments: (1) As Composers; (2) as Executants ; (3) as 
Theorists or Historians. 

Other Universities. 

Musical degrees are also granted by the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, the University of Wales, and the 
University of Birmingham. 

OTHER MUSICAL DIPLOMAS.— Musical diplomas are 
granted by the Royal College of Organists (A.Il.C.O. and 
F.R.C.O.), and by most of the Training Colleges mentioned 
above, as well as by certain other institutions, which are 
entirely reputable. But it is necessary to point out the 
existence of a certain number of bofpiJi ‘‘Colleges,^ which 
give, or rather sell, so-called degrees without proper 
authority or recognized examination. The Union of 
Graduates in Music exists largely to deal with such cases, 
and in the Roll and Kalendar.^ which it issues annually, 
may be found full particulars of all recognized musical 
degrees, as well as much other matter which is of 
value and interest to those who think of entering the 
profession. 
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IL DRAWING AND PAINTING 

The number of different careers open to those who have 
rendered themselves proficient in some branch of Art has 
greatly increased of late, and students, and schools for 
their instruction in the technique of their intended pro- 
fession, are correspondingly numerous. It cannot, howevei*, 
be too strongly impressed on all concerned that a good 
general education is of the highest importance before the 
Art School is entered. Most of the approaches will be in 
the future absolutely closed to those whose school course 
has not carried them up to the point of passing one of the 
Senior Local or Matriculation Examinations: and, obviously, 
success in the higher branches of artistic work will involve 
a need for wide culture of a literary and linguistic kind. 

QUALIFICATIONS. — No one is likely to attempt any 
such career without a decided taste and talent for Drawing. 
Some natural skill in this — some feeling for form and line 
— is essential. Other qualities can, more or less, be 
taught : this cannot. The advice of an expert as to the 
value of the talent that may be present in the beginner, 
and the prospect of its further development, is usually 
desirable, and not difficult to obtain. But it is at a later 
stage, when it becomes a question of turning a partly 
developed talent to practical use, that the danger of disap- 
pointment is most serious. It should be realized from the 
first that there is nothing light or easy in the work — 
though superficially the contrary may appear to be true. 
The difference between the mere useless dabbler and the 
promising student lies mainly in the difference of spirit in 
which each does his work. It is only by putting hard 
thought into their efforts that artists — in whatever branch 
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— ^are made. The painter who was asked, “ How do you 
mix your colours and who replied, With brains, sir,*” 
expressed a truth not by any means generally appreciated* 
Boys at school usually treat the Art lessons as an agreeable 
distraction from more severe tasks : but if, later on, they 
want, to succeed as Art students, they find the pursuit as 
exacting and exhausting as mathematics, and as fruitful in 
problems that must be solved by concentrated effort. 

On the other hand, to those possessing the needful 
talent and enthusiasm the study of Art and the practice 
of any Artistic Calling are productive of more actual daily 
happiness than falls to the lot of most mortals. 

Assuming that a boy or girl of seventeen has been well 
educated, especially in Literature, has a good knowledge 
of French, and perhaps German, has passed at least a 
Senior Local Examination, and has a decided aptitude for 
drawing, and an appreciation of Art in general, then he or 
she is ready to begin serious study. It is of the greatest 
importance that the teacher should be himself an Artist. 
But nearly every town of importance has a well -equipped 
Art School, wherein such teachers may be expected to be 
found, and it is only the dwellers in small places that will 
find any difficulty. The way is open to all, poor or rich. 
The day-class fees are not high, and evening students 
are usually charged only a few shillings for the Session 
(September to May). Scholarships giving free tuition are 
frequently offered to promising beginners, sometimes with 
the condition that candidates must come from the local 
elementary schools : and at the larger Art Schools schola?*- 
ships of considerable value are often found, open for 
competition to students already in the school. Evening 
students and free scholars are expected to take such Board 
of Education Examinations as they may be prepared for — 
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but this is, of course, no hardship, as the certificates 
obtained by success are valuable, and in some cases indis- 
pensable. The number of these examinations is now much 
reduced, and they are taken in groups, not singly. 

It is a special advantage of the student of Art that he 
need not definitely commit himself to the exclusive pursuit 
of this end until he has practically proved his fitness and 
the probability of his future success. The larger part of 
the work of a School of Art is done between 6.30 and 
9.30 p.m., and does not interfere with an ordinary day’s 
work in an office or house of business. But there is much 
to learn, and a great deal to do, and the sooner the 
student is able to devote himself entirely to his Art work, 
the better it will be for his chances afterwards. If in 
need of financial help he may seek a post as Art Pupil 
Teacher, and to a promising girl or boy, provided with 
the necessary certificate of good general education, these 
posts are not usually hard to obtain. They involve the 
devotion of the whole time to various forms of Drawing 
and Painting, and to giving assistance in the teaching of 
elementary work of the same kind. They are renewable 
from year to year, and a small salary is paid. Though 
intended primarily to train professional teachers these 
Pupil Teacherships do not absolutely bind those who take 
them. At the end of his time the Pupil Teacher has 
learned a good deal about teaching, but he has also made 
much progress in many different branches of work, and 
has fitted himself to a corresponding extent for many 
different careers. 

Some two years after entering the Art School a pupU 
may be expected to pass the Board of Education “ Drawing 
Examination,” which entitles the holder to teach Art in 
any school under Boaixl of Education rules, and also 
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prepares for a career as an Architect. It is equal to the 
old Art Master’s Certificate. 

After this the pupil will specialize in one or more of 
the groups, (a) Painting, (b) Modelling, (c) Design 
(Pictorial or Industrial). The Board of Education re- 
quires that those working under its regulations shall 
confine themselves during each separate session to one of 
these groups: but most students will, during their stay 
at the School of Art, study, as subsidiary, one or more 
groups other than their chosen group. 

The resources of a good School of Art are very great, 
and many years may be spent in progressive study in any 
one of those in the large towns. The ambitious students 
will be inclined to try their fortunes at the Royal College 
of Art (if their object is teaching, or architectural, 
industrial, or illustrative work), or at the Royal Academy 
Schools for Painting and Sculpture and Architecture. 
But at any good School of Art the pupil can qualify 
himself for all forms of Art teaching, or receive an excel- 
lent Architectural training, or specialize in any difection 
that his future career may re(|uire. From the School of 
Art are recruited direct the great bulk of those whose Art 
work is connected with industries. The local manufacture 
usually leaves a deep mark on the character of the local 
School of Art, which, most rightly, makes a special point 
of giving the training wanted by the designers of the 
products of the district. But the range is much wider 
than this. The efficient Art School trains Etchers, Litho- 
graphers and Engravers, Designers of Posters and 
Advertisements, Illustrators of Magazines, etc. ; Artistic 
Workers in all Metals; Bookbinders, Designers of Wall- 
papers, Dresses, Carpets, Embroidery, Lace ; Tile- 
painters and Modellers — in fact, it is not easy to enumerate 
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the almost infinitely various occupations for which the 
School of Art prepares, in addition to those of the Painter, 
Sculptor, and Architect, which are more obviously 
associated with the ideas of Drawing and Painting. 

The future Painter of Pictures, who does not propose 
to teach, frequently on leaving the Art School secures 
employment in connection with an illustrated paper, and 
this, indeed, is probably as educative and financially 
profitable a way as can be found for those who have 
more talent than money. '^J^hosc to whom an income 
is not necessary will probably seek admission to the 
Academy Schools, or the private schools directed by well- 
known artists. 

FINANCIAL PROSPECTS.— Salaries of Teachers in 
Art Schools. — Pupil 'IV^achers, f lS to .X^30 per annum ; 
Assistant Teachers, P80 to P200 per annum ; Headmasters, 
£200 to 4:^1,200. 

Of the very various other occupations open to the Art 
Studeijt who has completed his training, it may be said 
that all will ensure a competence, and hold out hopes 
of more than this ; but on the condition that he must 
possess some real artistic ability — not merely mechanical 
knowledge. 

77IJJ ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 

All instruction is gratuitous, but the student is 
expected to provide his own materials, except clay for 
modelling. There is no limit of age for entrance, and 
rejected candidates may apply again. Application must 
be made on a form, to be obtained through a Member of 
the Academy, or other person of known respectability,’' 
which must be sent in on January 1, or June 1, in the 
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case of Painters and Sculptors, and on July 1 or Novem- 
ber 1 in the case of Architects. With the application 
must be submitted the following works : 

From Painters (A — for admission to try for the Lower 
Schools) : 

1. A drawing, not less than two feet high, of an 

undraped antique statue : the only mutilated 
figures allowed being the Thesus, Illyssus, and 
Hermes. 

2. Drawings of a head, a hand, and a foot from the 

cast, full size. 

From Painters (B — for admission to try for the Upper 
Schools) : 

1. A drawing of a figure from the life, two feet high; 

the size of the drawing to be 30 inches by 22 inches. 

2. The same figure anatomized, showing the bones and 

muscles, on one sheet of imperial paper. 

3. A painting of a head, from the life, life-size, on 

canvas not exceeding twenty- four inches \n its 
greatest dimension. 

4. A painting of a figure from the life, two feet high, 

on canvas not exceeding thirty inches in its greatest 
dimension. 

6. A design in colour for a composition, not exceeding 
24 inches in its greatest dimension. 

From Sculptors : 

1. A model, in the round, about two feet high, of an 

undraped antique statue. 

2. A model, in the round, of a figure from the life. 

3. A drawing of a figure from the life, two feet high ; 

the size of the drawing to be 30 inches by 22 inches. 
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4. The same figure anatomized, showing the bones and 

muscles, on one sheet of imperial paper. 

5. A model of a composition ; the dimensions not to 

exceed 24 inches in any direction. 

From Architects: 

1. An elevation and plan of a building, or some part of 

a building, to be done from the candidate’s own 
notes and measurements, which shall be submitted 
with the drawing ; the notes and measurements to 
be taken from the building itself. 

2. Geometric elevations of the Doric, Ionic, and 

Corinthian Orders, with their entablatures com- 
plete, the columns to be 12 inches high on the paper. 

8. An original perspective sketch in pencil of an exist- 
ing building, or part of a building, on a quarter- 
sheet of imperial paper. 

4. A draAving of a piece of architectural ornament from 
a cast, shaded in pencil or chalk, or tinted, and of 
.»the size of the original. 

All the draAvings must be on paper, and unmounted. 

Or there may be submitted instead of works (8) and 
(4) a portfolio of not less than six original sketches of 
architecture, of Avhich one shall be an original design, and 
at le6ust two others shaded studies of architectural sculp- 
tured ornament. 

Applicants, who can produce a certificate of fair pro- 
ficiency from an institution for architectural education 
recognized by the Royal Academy will be admitted as 
Probationers without the necessity of showing any 
works. These institutions are — The Royal College of 
Art; the Royal Institute of British Architects; the 
Architectural Association ; King's College, London ; 
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University College, London ; Liverpool University ; Man- 
chester University. The list may be added to at the 
discretion of the President and Council. 

Candidates whose works are accepted have then a 
Practical Examination to pass. 

ScHOLAliSHlPS. 

Students of the Academy Schools under the age of 
twenty-eight are eligible to compete for certain Scholar- 
ships, and in particular every two years for the Travelling 
Scholarship of £200. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 

The College exists mainly to train Art Masters and 
Art Mistresses, but a limited number of other students 
are admitted on payment of £12 10s, per term for each 
of the following courses : 

(а) A course carrying the student through all the four 

schools (Architecture ; Ornament and Lesign ; 

Decorative Painting ; Sculpture and Modelling). 

(б) Courses arranged to include one or more of these. 

The Full Associatcfihip is granted to students who have 
qualified in the four schools. 

The School As,sociateMp is granted to those who have 
qualified in the school selected by them. 

Exemption from fees is granted to holders of Royal 
Exhibitions, National Scholarships, Free Studentships, and 
Local Exhibitions, and to others specially recommended 
by the Principal. 

Holders of Local Exhibitions are required to pass an 
Entrance Test, but holders of the other awards mentioned 
are admitted without examination. 
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Other candidates who desire to enter for the course of 
instruction for the Full Associateship must submit — a 
fortnight before the end of a term, or half term, or in 
the case of candidates wishing to enter the College in 
October who are unable to submit the works earlier, three 
weeks before the beginning of the session — a folio of 
drawings as mentioned below : 

Architecture . — A careful drawing of a building, or some 
portion of an ancient or modern building of artistic 
interest. 

Sculpture . — Two studies of heads carefully drawn from 
life with the point. 

Painting.- -A drawing in charcoal of an antique figure ; 
the broad masses of light and shade only to be 
indicated. 

An anatomical drawing (bones and muscles) of the 
same figure. 

Ornanwnt and Design . — Three very careful drawings of 
flowers and foliage — one in pencil, one in water- 
colour, one in pen and ink — all from the same subject. 

A sheet of lettering done from good Roman capitals. 
The selection of a good plain type is essential. 

(/;) Candidates who have had w^orks accepted for the 
Art Class Teacher’s or Art Master’s Certificates, or wdio 
have obtained awards in the National Competition for 
work in subjects similar to those required, will not be 
called on to submit works in those subjects. Candidates 
wishing to take advantage of this privilege should submit 
with their applications a list of the successes they have 
obtained. 

(r) If these drawings are accepted, candidates must take 
Test Examinations in the four subjects, of which they must 
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pass in three. Such Test Examinations will be held at the 
commencement of each term and half term. 

The following are the subjects for the test : 

Architecture . — A drawing of a small architectural object 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum selected for the 
purpose. 

Time allowed : Twelve hours. 

Sculpture . — A model in clay of the mouth of Michael 
Angelo’s David. 

Time allowed : Six hours. 

Painting . — A drawing in charcoal from life of the head, 
hand, and foot, the light and shade being slightly 
indicated. 

Time allowed : Nine hours. 

Ornament and Design . — A drawing from memory of a 
piece of foliage, such as that of the oak, ash, or lime. 

Lettering by hand of a given sentence, or a simple 
problem in designing, to fill a given space. 

Time allowed : Nine hours. ^ 

(d) Candidates who have passed one of the Board’s Art 
Examinations in 1913, or have obtained first-class suc- 
cesses at examinations prior to 1913, in subjects similar 
to those required, will not be called on to enter for 
examination in those subjects. Candidates wishing to 
take advantage of this privilege should submit with their 
applications a list of the successes they have obtained. 

Candidates who have sat for examination in 1913 and 
failed, may apply to have the work done by them at the 
examination considered and a decision given as to whether 
they may be exempted from any part of the test. 

A candidate who desires to enter for the course of 
instruction for the Schools Associateship to specialize 
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in one or other of the four schools) must state the school 
to which he desires to be admitted. His application, 
with the required works, where exemption is not given 
from this requirement, must be submitted a fortnight 
before the end of each term or half term, or in the case of 
candidates wishing to enter the College in October who 
are unable to submit the works earlier, three weeks before 
the beginning of the session. 

For details of the works required in each school, the 
student may consult the prospectus of the College. 

Candidates who have had works accepted for the Art 
Class Teacher’s or Art Master’s Certificate, or who have 
obtained awards in the National Competition for work in 
subjects similar to those required, will not be called on to 
submit works on these subjects. 

There is also in each school a Test Examination. 

Scholarships Open to Students of the College. 

(а) A limited number of Royal College of Art Scholar- 
ships of per annum, with free admission to the 

classes. 

(б) Two Student Demonstratorships of the value of 
30s. per week. 

{c) One Travelling Scholarship of £(55 may be awarded 
each year. 

Scholarships ADMrrriNG to the College. 

1. Royal Exhibition (£60 for three years). 

2. National Scholarships (£60 for three years, and free 
admission to the lectures of one of the schools of the 
College). 

3. Free Studentships (free admission for two years to 
lectures, etc., of one of the schools of the College). 
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4. Local Exhibitions (£50 or less per annum, half con- 
tributed by the Local Education Authority and half by 
the Board of Education, with free admission to the 
classes). 

Royal Exhibitioners and National Scholars may be 
required to assist in the teaching work of the College. 
They are allowed third-class railway fare from and to 
their home once each session. 

All these are awarded in connection with the Board of 
Education Art Examinations in May. 

III. THE STAGE 

REaillSITE aUALIFICATIONS OF ASPIRANTS TO THE 
STAGE. — The stage should never be taken up by young 
men who have tried other professions because they preferred 
.. them, and have failed. The right kind of aspirant for the 
stage is the boy of eighteen to twenty-four, who has just 
left a Public School or the University, and who feels that 
he has talent which his contemporaries do not possess for 
impersonating other characters. If this feeling is genuine, 
he will probably be modest about it, but determined to 
centre his time and energies on giving it expression. He 
will have to decide whether he means to use this talent as 
a means for earning his livelihood or merely as a hobby. 
If the former, he ought to take at least one year’s training. 
It is a curious fact in Dramatic Art that those who have 
most in them require most training ; the strength of their 
feeling often warps the artistic expression of it, and the 
sublime and ridiculous come into perilous contact. The 
same may almost be said of the Comedian, who has to 
learn not to be amused at himself if he is to amuse his 
audience. 
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We should advise a boy entering on his dramatic 
training to ask the authorities to tell him whether his 
talent is marked enough to make it worth his while to go 
on the professional stage ; and, what is more difficult, to 
take their advice after he has undergone the test of a term 
or two’s training. Speaking broadly, the stage is a good 
profession for those who can get out of the ruck, but a 
bad one for those who cannot. 

For everyone entering the profession moral stability is 
essential. The drifter by nature is sure to get into a 
backwater ; he had better go into an office, where there is 
a ready-made atmosphere and discipline for him to cling to. 

COST. — The fees at the Academy of Dramatic Art are 
£1 Is. Entrance Fee; £12 12s. a term; three terms in 
the year. The course comprises every branch of work for 
thorough Stage training; and the hours are 10 to 5 every 
day, and Saturday mornings. Three Scholarships are given 
every year to young men — one to the most promising 
studejit of each term. 

MONETARY PROSPECTS.— The average salary for a 
qualified student is about £2 2s. a week. Students who 
have limited financial resources often have the opportunity 
of obtaining walking-on engagements at .i?l Is. a week 
during their course at the Academy. It is difficult to 
gauge the emoluments of the successful and experienced 
actor or actress, for they range from £500 to .£^1,000. 
The former figure may be taken as the reward of moderate 
success. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. — As far as we know there is no 
institution which gives a better all-round, practical and 
artistic training for the Stage than the Academy of 
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Dramatic Art, 62-64, Gower Street, W.C. We say this 
because the Academy of Dramatic Art makes a speciality 
of training students in the various kinds of Drama, in 
Shakespearian Comedy and Tragedy, in old Comedy, in 
Modern Sentimental and Farcical Comedy, in Realistic 
Drama, and in plays of dramatic and even melodramatic 
interest, to teach students to distinguish and be able 
to assimilate the various spirits which go to make up 
the world of the Theatre. The Academy, however, does 
not train for Musical Comedy. One of the functions of the 
Academy of Dramatic Art is to provide a ground upon 
which young men of good education, who think they have 
the talent for acting, can in a short time put that notion 
to a real test. Our opinion of the Academy of Dramatic 
Art is founded on the fact that the following form its 
Council : Sir Squire Bancroft (President), Sir James Barrie, 
Sir John Hare, Sir Arthur Pinero, Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, 
Sir George Alexander, Sir J. Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. E. S. Willard, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh. Th^ Ad- 
ministrator (to whom application should be made) is 
Mr. Kenneth R. Barnes, M.A. 

Other schools to which attention may be called are — 

The School of Musical and Dramatic Art (President, 
George Edwardes, Esq.), 38, Great Ormonde Street, W.C.; 
and Stedman*’s Stage School (where Cinema acting is 
taught), 43, 44, Great Windmill Street, W.C. For Shake- 
spearian work, Mr. F. R. Benson has a school which has 
shown excellent results. 

At the present time we do not regard the dramatic pro- 
fession as over-crowded for men, except in the lower ranks, 
into which men without either proper moral or artistic 
qualifications have drifted. 
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This profession is unlike all others. Admission to it is 
free, there are no examinations to pass, no fees to pay, no 
limit of age, influence probably counts for less in it than 
in any other, and success depends absolutely on the man 
himself. On the other hand, competition is severe and 
the profits at all times precarious. 

One must be content with small beginnings, either as 
a contributor to magazines or as a newspaper man. 
Frequent disappointments may be expected at first; we 
have all heard — it is a favourite subject with the story 
writers themselvc‘s — of the difficulty of getting work 
accepted, of sending an article or story to office after office 
only to receive it back again with the Editor’s compli- 
ments and regrets. The writer who has reached the ear 
of the public must exert himself to keep it ; he succeeds 
best who can best discern the drift of the public taste, 
and, by following it, he may perhaps some day help to 
lead it. 

NEEDFUL aUALIFICATIONS.— What, then, are the 
qualifications likely to bring success ? To begin with, it 
must be the youth’s own choice; if he himself does not 
declare a strong inclination for it. Journalism is the worst 
occupation to recommend. But many people think they 
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could easily become successful writers ; there is a certain 
glamour about literature, a notion that it must be an easy 
way of making money, and must bring with it a delightful 
freedom from convention and responsibility. This is 
largely an illusion ; there are several qualifications besides 
inclination for which we must look in the budding 
Journalist. 

JMrst, as regards knowledge and ability : he should be 
an ‘‘ all-round man,’’ rather than very brilliant in any one 
branch. He will probably have occasion to deal with a 
large variety of topics, and must be ready, as occasion 
requires, to turn his hand almost to any subject. The 
wider his own interests, the more interesting will be his 
manner of dealing with his subject, whatever it be. Next, 
as to temperament : he should be of a cheerful and self- 
reliant disposition. The uncertainty of the profits makes 
Journalism an unsuitable walk of life for the diffident 
or over-cautious ; such people should seek some other 
profession which will bring them an income more certain 
and more regular. • 

Thirdly, he should have a pleasant and courteous 
manner. The Journalist is indeed unseen by his readers, 
but, to provide them with reading, he must often depend 
on personal intercourse with others : as Reporter, as Inter- 
viewer, as Article Writer, he will have to seek information 
from all kinds of people ; and to obtain this he must show 
the tact and courtesy of a man who is self-restrained with- 
out being shy, and energetic without being pushful. 

Fourthly, as to character : the great essential is industry. 
In men who hold a salaried post, this is obvious, but it is 
even more necessary for the free lance,” who is to make 
his living by occasional contributions to newspapers, re- 
views, or magazines. He must be able to set himself a 
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task and fix his own hours of work as strictly as if they 
were set for him by a master. In the long-run he will find 
this the only road to fortune. 

Before seeking an entrance into the profession, the 
aspirant should give up the idea that it is easy to dash 
off* something that will pay, and try to test and train his 
capacity for writing. There are various ways in which this 
can be done, c\g. : 

1. Reproduction frcytn Good Authors, — I.f^t him read an 
article or speech carefully, and, having mastered the 
thoughts of the writer, try to put them down for himself. 
Then let him compare his paraphrase with the original, 
and he will learn his own weak points. He will probably 
find from the comparison that he is apt to repeat himself, 
that his meaning is not always clear, that his sentences are 
involved or too long, his adjectives too many, his style too 
grandiose, or, worse still, too crude a mixture of the stately 
and the conversational — in short, all the faults usual in 
beginners. 

2. *Rrccis-W rithig, — This is a useful exercise. Abstract 
the main points of an article, and compress the whole 
meaning into the fewest possible words ; then see by com- 
parison how much of it has been left out, and how serious 
have been the omissions. 

3. Kssay-Writhig, — In doing this the main thing is to 
remember Matthew ArnoWs concise yet pregnant saying : 
“ Have something to say, and say it as clearly as you can ; 
that is the only secret of style.**’ Of course it will be 
necessary to avoid the faults mentioned above. We shall 
then learn that it is one thing to write a grammatical 
sentence, another to write an interesting one ; one thing 
to write a series of interesting sentences, and another to 
compose a coherent paragraph ; one thing to have an idea> 
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another to convey it to others with effect. We should 
endeavour to put down our ideas as we should ourselves 
laturally express them, and avoid imitating another^’s style. 
Dnly thus may the young Journalist hope to develop un- 
:;onvSciously a style of his own. 

HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST.— There are two 
ways of entering the Journalistic profession — the regular 
30urse of the salaried newspaper Reporter, working his way 
rom a Provincial Weekly to the London or large Pro- 
vincial Daily ; and the free lance method, which is the 
3est for a man of ability who can afford to wait for pro- 
notion. The latter begins by offering articles or stories 
to Editors, and, when he gets them acct'pted, he may be- 
come more closely connected with the staff as occasional 
contributor, then still more closely as regular contributor, 
and may even enter the editorial ranks. 

First Way — as Reporter. — It is easiest and in some ways 
best to begin by seeking a post on the staff of a small 
Provincial Paper. The l^ondon Papers and large Pro- 
vincial Dailies are not as a rule disposed to employ an 
absolute beginner, nor to take trouble to help or teach the 
inexperienced. Again, the work for these smaller papers 
is more varied, there being less division of labour among 
the staff* than in the larger offices. In consequence, the 
young reporter will have to try his hand at almost every 
branch of newspaper work — paragraphs, local gossip, re- 
ports of meetings, entertainments, speeches, etc. This 
gives him an excellent chance of finding the line for which 
he is best adapted, which he can use to his advantage if he 
afterwards proceeds to a more important paper. Of course 
proficiency in shorthand and a sound general education are 
quite indispensable. To attain the former, he must prac- 
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tise it daily for a considerable time. If he learns the 
subject at school, and has exercises to write in it, he should 
supplement them by constant practice on his own account. 

It is an advantage to have an introduction to a local 
Editor, but there is nothing to prevent the aspirant intro- 
ducing himself or answering the advertisements which are 
often inserted in the papers — Daily Telegi^aph^ Daily 
Chronicle^ Daily Neivs and Leader^ and others. The appli- 
cation should be short and to the point, stating the 
qualifications possessed, proficiency in shorthand, general 
education, etc., without unnecessai'y amplification or too 
many references. 

Emoluments. — At first, the salary will be small, 
probably less than a guinea a week ; but the appointment 
must be regarded as practically an apprenticeship. In 
the larger pajiers a beginner may obtain three or four 
guineas a week, and, if he develop distinct ability in any 
particular line, he may rise from that to four or five 
hundred a year. The Second or News-Editor of one of the 
largcr*papers may receive little less than a thousand a 
year, and the Editor from one to two thousand. 

Second Way — the “Free Lance’' Method. — Having 
determined on entering the lists as a “ free lance,” the 
beginner should be careful in his choice of a periodical, 
study it to see the type of articles it publishes, and try to 
make his own efforts run on similar lines. This may save 
many of the disappointments before alluded to. 

Emoluments — He will not expect to make much at 
first, but his pay will depend on the merit of his work, 
and need not be the less for his not becoming known. 
The rates of pay vary : for magazine articles with illus- 
trations ten guineas is a usual sum in the best popular 
monthlies, five in others ; but twenty guineas or more may 
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be offered. For contributions to newspapers usually one 
guinea for a thousand words is paid, but, if the work is 
one involving special research or knowledge, twice that 
sum is often given. If he has the capacity, and takes the 
requisite pains, the beginner may reasonably expect to 
make =£^100 in his first year, and, as he becomes known 
and more experienced, may soon make twice or three times 
as much. There will be successes and disappointments, 
good years and bad, as he goes on, and it is only the most 
fortunate who are likely to reckon their incomes in 
thousands. But for a capable writer, an average of c£^500 
a year is not unusual. 

If he has sufficient means, he cannot prepare himself 
better than by a University course. A good degree in 
Classics, Law, or History will not in itself weigh much 
with an Editor, but the man who can olrtain one is likely 
to make a success in Join‘nalism, if his tastes lie in that 
direction. Moreover, life at the University will bring him 
into contact with men of many kinds; he will learn to 
understand the difference between various schools of 
thought, and will thus develop the faculties of observation 
and sound judgment. 

The Institute of Journalists has recently discussed the 
establishment of a School of Journalism in connection 
with the University of Loiidon. Should the project 
mature and the results fulfil the expectation of the 
promoters, similar schools will, no doubt, be established 
in connection with the provincial Universities. 

It may be further stated that many of the higher posts 
on the greater dailies and the great periodicals are held 
by University men who have worked their way in from the 
ranks of the occasional contributors. 
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1. PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS 

QUALIFICATIONS. — General education should have 
careful attention, and a sound foundation should be laid 
in the elements of natural science. In this case, as in so 
many other cases, it is advisable to pass the Oxford or 
Cambridge Local Examination while a boy is at school. 
He should then connect himself with the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. He may obtain registration as 
an “ sipprentice or student ” by submitting to the Registrar 
of the Society a certificate of having passed an approved 
examination, provided the certificate includes the follow- 
ing compulsory subjects : English, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry, and two optional subjects, one of which 
the Council advises should be Latin. 

The six subjects must have been passed at not more 
than three examinations of the same Examining Authority. 

Approved Examinations : 

1. University of Oxford: Junior or Senior Local Examinations, 
Higher Local Examination, Responsions. 

2. University of Gambridge : Junior or Senior Local Examinations, 
Higher Local Examination, Previous Examination. 

3. University of London : Matriculation Examination, Higher 
School-leaving Certificate, Junior School Examination, Senior 
School Examination. 
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4. University of Durham : Junior or Senior Local Examinations, 
Certificate of Proficiency Examination. 

5. University of Birmingham : Matriculation Examination. 

6. ' Universities of Manchester^ Leeds y Liverpool y and Sheffield : Joint 
Matriculation Examination, Senior School Examination, Junior 
School Examination. 

7. University of Bristol : Matriculation Examination. 

8. Universities of Bdinhurghy Aberdeen, Glasgow, and St Andrews : 
Preliminary Examination in Arts, or Medicine, or Science ; Junior 
and Senior Local hJxami nations. 

9. University of Dublin : Public Entrance Examinations, (For 

High Places.**) 

10. National University of Ireland : Matriculation Examination, 

11. Queen’s University of Belfast : Matriculation Examination. 

12. University of Wales : Matriculation Examination. 

18. Scotch Education Department: The Intermediate Certificate, 
or Passes in the Higher or Lower Grade of the Leaving Certificate 
Examination. 

1 4. Intermediate Education Board for Ireland : Senior or Middle 
Grade Certificate Examination. 

15. Central Welsh Board: Honours, Senior or Junior Certificate 
Examination. 

IG. Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board : Higher or 
Lower Certificate Examination. , 

17. Educational Institute of Scotland : Medical Preliminary 
Examination. 

18. College of Preceptors : First or Second Class Certificate 
Examination. 

The Registrar is not empowered to accept certificates 
of having passed in the required six subjects at an 
examination of a legally constituted Examining Body 
not included in the above list or certificates taken at 
more than three examinations; but such certificates may 
be submitted for the consideration of the Council, and each 
individual case will be considered on its merits. The regis- 
tration fee is two guineas, and must be sent with a certificate. 

The usual course for a youth intended for the career of 
Chemist and Druggist is to enter a shop as an apprentice. 
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He may, of course, enter a training institution ; but it is 
considered better that he should become an apprentice in 
a good shop, where he can gain an acquaintance with the 
details of the business of Chemist and Druggist, and have 
the chance of acquiring business habits. In placing a boy, 
care should be taken that the establishment is one con- 
ducted on modern lines. The term of apprenticeship is 
generally four years. As a rule no premium is required, 
except in cases where the apprentice boards in his master'^s 
house. On the other hand, the wages are merely nominal. 
A parent has, therefore, practically to meet the expense 
of maintaining and clothing his son for four years, and 
the charges connected with his continued scientific 
training. The boy’s future career virtually depends upon 
the use he makes of the period of his apprenticeship. 

The next examination is known as the Minor, which 
qualifies for registration as Chemist and Druggist under 
the Pharmacy Act of 1868. The fee is ten guineas. A 
candidate must be twenty-one years of age, and must 
have "been registered as an ‘‘ apprentice or student.” He 
must produce a Registrar’s certificate of birth, and a 
certified declaration that for three years he has been 
registered and employed as an apprentice or student, or 
has otherwise for three years been practically engaged in 
the translation and dispensing of prescriptions. The 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society recommend that 
candidates, before presenting themselves for examina- 
tion, should receive a systematic course of instruction, 
occupying a period of not less than six months, and 
including : 

(а) At least sixty lectures in Chemistry. 

(б) Eighteen hours’ work in each week in Practical 

Chemistry. 
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(c) Forty-five lectures and demonstrations in Botany. 
{d) Twenty-five lectures and demonstrations in Materia 
Medica. 

Although the work represented by the syllabus of the 
Minor Examination might be done in the Science Schools 
which exist in all fair-sized towns, very few candidates 
actually sit for the examination without taking a course 
of training at one of the schools of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. The length of the course required depends upon 
the ability of the candidate ; a smart fellow can do the 
work in three months, but, generally speaking, it will be 
found that six months will be enough for the man of 
average attainments. The subjects of the Minor or 
Qualifying Examination are Botany, Chemistry, and 
Physics, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Practical Pharmacy 
and Dispensing, and Prescriptions. The examination — 
there are four in a year, in January, April, July, October — 
is taken in two parts, the first portion being devoted to 
practical work in Chemistry and in Pharmacy. ‘Those 
who do badly in the practical test are informed that they 
cannot satisfy the Examiners. Very full details may be 
obtained on application from the Registrar of the Society, 
17, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Valuable informa- 
tion can also be obtained from the Chemist and Druggist. 

There is a further examination, the Major — taking 
place twice a year, in April and J uly — which qualifies for 
registration as Pharmaceutical Chemists, who are exempt 
in England and Wales from service on all juries and 
inquests. The examination fee is three guineas. The 
subjects are in addition to, and in advance of, those re- 
quired for the Minor Examination. It may be * added 
that persons who have failed to pass an examination, or 
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have failed to attend an examination at the time appointed, 
can re-enter for examination at a reduced rate of fees. 
There are some valuable scholarships, entitling the 
winners to a period of free education in the Pharma- 
ceutical Society’s School. 

PROSPECTS. — The prospects of a young man as a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist are good, and, since the passing 
of the Insurance Act, have improved, although it should 
be noted that the work has become in many centres dis- 
tinctly heavier. There has also been a change in the 
nature of the "business. Prescriptions have largely in- 
creased in number and variety, and at the same time 
there has probably been a decrease in the sales of Patent 
Medicines. Time will show whether this change will 
become permanent or not. He will enter the shop of a 
Chemist and Druggist as Assistant. In a small town his 
duties will not be heavy ; but in larger places, where the 
making up of doctors’ prescriptions will probably be one 
of hia duties, he may have to work late at night and take 
his turn at Sunday duty. The pay varies from dP50 to 
£100 a year as an indoor Assistant, and from £ 19>0 to 
£160 living out of doors. Some of the abler young 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, who have distinguished them- 
selves in their examinations, are employed as Assistant 
Demonstrators in the Society’s School, and have an honour- 
able career before them. The post of Dispenser at one of 
the large hospitals may be considered a prize of the pro- 
fession. It is worth from ^250 to dP350 a year. A 
young Chemist should not start business on his own 
account without being possessed of sufficient capital. 
With this condition, success is almost assured to a capable 
and courteous man. 
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IL ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 

The application of Chemistry to the various processes 
of manufacture has opened up a great field for the energies 
of the highly trained Chemist. A lad who intends to 
become an Analytical Chemist should be educated at a 
school which possesses well-equipped laboratories for 
Practical Chemistry, and where there is a strong staff of 
science teachers. After remaining at a good school of 
this type until he is about eighteen or nineteen, he should 
proceed to one of the Universities, Colleges, or Institu- 
tions recognized for the training of candidates for the 
Examinations of the Institute of Chemistry. 

These include the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Edinburgh, Bristol, Glasgow, St. Andrews, Dublin ; the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; King's College, 
University College, and the Royal College of Science, 
London; University. College, Nottingham; University 
College, Aberystwyth ; University College, Dundee, etc. 
He should there make himself practically familiar with 
the principles of Theoretical Chemistry, and with the 
principles and practice of Qualitative and Quantitative 
Analysis, so as to enable him to conduct original investi- 
gation, and apply the same to manufacturing or other 
purposes. He should also apply himself to the study of 
Physics, Mathematics,* together with Metallurgy, or 
Geology, and Mineralogy, or Agriculture, 

* It should be noted that of late there has been in many ways a 
much closer connection between Chemistry and Advanced Mathe- 
matics, and although a knowledge of the latter may not be essential, 
nevertheless the Chemistry student who can apply mathematical 
processes to his chemical theory will have a big advantage over 
him who cannot. 
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The course should extend over four years at least. If 
a man wishes to be a successful Chemist, his earlier training 
must be systematic, three years being little enough time 
to spend in laying the foundations of a sound knowledge 
of the subject. This should be followed by a period spent 
in research work. 

Should the student wish to specialize in any particular 
branch of Chemistry, he should take cire to select an 
Institution which affords special opportunities for such 
work. Thus for Chemistry as applied to Dyeing, he might 
select Leeds University ; for Metallurgy, the University of 
Sheffield, the Armstrong College, Newcastle, and so on. 

For the student who wishes to become a Technical 
Chemist, but who has not yet decided what bi'anch of 
Chemistry he will ultimately take up, the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, has made an arrangement with the 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners, 
by which students who have spent three years in the Day 
Chemistry Department, and who wish to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the analyses of fuels and the products of 
their combustion, coal gas, and coal distillation products, 
will be allowed to spend the summer months in the 
laboratories of the Gasworks at Granton free of charge. 
Students who have been four years at these classes will be 
allowed to spend a further period of twelve months in the 
Gasworks if they are desirous of doing so. Thus they 
will get a broad, practical training in the processes of 
Technical Chemistry, in addition to the theoretical train- 
ing at the College. 

The Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland, 
30, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C., exists to promote 
the better education of persons desirous of becoming 
Public and Technical Analysts and Chemical Advisers on 
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scientific subjects ; to examine candidates ; and to elevate 
professional Chemistry by setting up a high standard of 
proficiency, and by insisting on the observance of strict 
rules for professional conduct. The first grade is the 
studentship. Every candidate for admission to a student- 
ship is required to produce evidence that he is upwards of 
seventeen years of age, and has passed a Preliminary 
Examination in subjects of general education, approved 
by the Council of the Institute. He must also show that 
he is working with the object of qualifying himself for the 
profession of Analytical and Consulting (Chemistry. The 
subjects in which a candidate must have passed are — 

[a) English Language ; (6) Elementary Mathematics, comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry ; (c) at least one of the follow- 
ing : Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, Si>anish, any other 
language approved by the Council. 

And, if not more than one language he taken under (c), the 
candidate must also pass in one of {d) Higher Mathematics, English 
History, Geography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, 
Zoology, Geology. 

The candidate must produce satisfactory evidence that 
he has passed in the compulsory subjects at one examina- 
tion, but where a candidate can produce satisfactory 
evidence that he has passed in the compulsory subjects in 
two examinations — and not more than two — the Council 
may, if they think tit, exempt him from passing a further 
Preliminary Examination. 

The fee for registration as a student is 5s., and he is 
required to pay the same amount annually on January 1. 

All students are required to present themselves for 
examination by the Institute within five years of the date 
of their admission as students. 

To become an Associate of the Institute, three examina* 
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tions must be passed — a Preliminary, the Intermediate, 
and the Final. The Institute does not conduct a Pre- 
liminary Examination, but requires evidence of success in 
an approved Preliminary Examination* in the above- 
mentioned subjects, and testimonies of regular attendance 
at systematic day courses of scientific instruction in 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, and one other scientific 
subject, in an Institute recognized by the Council, during 
at least three academic years. As an alternative to three 
years’ training in an Institute, a candidate may take two 
years’ such training, and work systematically for two other 
years under the direction of a Fellow of the Institute in a 
laboratory approved by the Coiincil.“f- Having satisfied 
these tests, the candidate is eligible for admission to the 
Intermediate Examination of the Institute. The same 
privilege is allowed to anyone who has taken a degree in 
science in any University recognized by the Council, pro- 
vided that Inorganic and Organic Chemistry and Physics 
were ^ taken as subjects in the Degree, and that Mathe- 
matics were taken in either the Degree or the Intermedi- 
ate University Examination, and has taken a satisfactory 
course in one optional subject chosen from — Higher Physics, 
Mathematics, Mechanics, Steam and General Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Geology and Mineralogy, Physi- 
ology , Bacteriology, Agriculture, Botany, and Biology. The 
examination extends over at least four days, and its subject 
is Theoretical and Practical Chemistry. Success in the Final 
Examination for the degree of B.Sc. at various Universities 
under certain conditions exempts from the Intermediate 
Examination. The next examination qualifying for an 

* For details as to the conditions mentioned above, and which 
are very important, consult the pamphlet issued by the Institute 
of Chemistry, pp. 10-22 (edition for 1913). 

t Ibid. 
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Associateship is the Final. It lasts at least five days, and 
a candidate is expected to possess, in addition to a general 
knowledge of all branches of Chemistry, a thorough know- 
ledge of one branch, selected by himself from {a) Mineral 
Chemistry, {b) Metallurgic Chemistry, (c) Physical Chemis- 
try, (rZ) Organic Chemistry, (e) Analysis of Food and of 
Drugs and of Water, (/ ) Biological Chemistry. Candi- 
dates for the Final Examination will be required to trans- 
late — with the aid of dictionaries — French and German 
technical literature into English, to the satisfaction of the 
Examiners. Any candidate is at liberty to present a 
thesis or dissertation upon any chemical subject or any 
original investigation to which he has given special 
attention, and the Examiners will take it into account in 
deciding the examination. The thesis must be forwarded 
not less than fourteen days prior to the first day of exami- 
nation, and must be accompanied by evidence as to whether 
the work has been carried out entirely by the candidate or 
conjointly with his professor or with another student. A 
candidate who intends to qualify himself for appointment 
as Public Analyst is recommended to select branch (e). 

For admission to the Fellowship of the Institute an 
Associate is required to have been registered three years, 
and to have been continuously engaged during that period 
in the study and practical work of Applied Chemistry 
in a manner satisfactory to the Council. All necessary 
particulars with regard to the above examinations may 
be obtained from the Registrar, Institute of Chemistry, 
30, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

QUALIFICATIONS. — No lad should endeavour to be- 
come an Analytical Chemist unless he has real taste for 
Practical Chemistry, has some mathematical power, and is 
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a neat and skilful manipulator. The career needs special 
gifts and elaborate training. A student, after a training 
at one of the Institutions mentioned above, should take 
his B.Sc., and become an Associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 

COST OF TRAINING. — If, on leaving school, he goes to 
Oxford or Cambridge, he will need =£^^140 to X^ISO per 
annum for three or four years. If he goes to one of the 
other Colleges or Institutes which we have mentioned, he 
will need about .^^90 per annum for three years. A smart 
student may reduce this cost considerably by obtaining one 
or more of the numerous science scholarships that are 
offered by most Universities and Colleges. Royal Exhibi- 
tions of the value of £ 19,0 per annum, and tenable for two 
or three years, are awarded by the Government to able 
students on the recommendation of certain Universities 
and Colleges, for the purpose of encouraging research 
work in Chemistry and other scientific subjects. 

These exhibitions enable some of the ablest men to 
spend a further period in the laboratories of eminent 
Chemists in Germany or France. 

PROSPECTS. — There are openings for really skilled men 
in certain directions. There are well-paid posts as Borough 
and County Analysts. The application of the knowledge 
of Chemistry to all processes connected with metals, with 
dyeing, with tanning, with brewing, etc., call for the 
highest skill. In manufacturing firms an Analytical 
Chemist will be paid about c£?150 to start with. This 
stipend will increase according to his value to the firm, 
and may reach a solid figure. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that without influence a man usually has to 
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work for a long time before he receives a salary at all com- 
mensurate with the time and money which must be spent 
in securing a good training. There is not the demand we 
should expect for a Business Chemist ; consequently, there 
are numbers of fully qualified and very able men who are 
willing to work as Assistants for a salary of <£*150 per 
annum. As for the scholastic side of the profession, 
prospects are extremely poor except in a very few cases. 
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BANKING 

Some years ago there was hardly any more popular career 
for a boy than Banking, and in many ways it is still worthy 
of the consideration of parents. The work is considered 
respectable and is by no means difficult, and the hours are 
comparatively short. No premium is required, and there 
is not necessarily an entrance examination, though many 
banks, notably the Bank of England, hold a qualifying 
examination, and some kind of security is usually required 
on appointment. The young clerk receives payment from 
the moment he begins work. As private banks are now 
generally merged into large banking companies, the area 
of promotion is very much extended, and there are good 
chances for young men of ability, sterling integrity, and 
application, and usually a clerk may look forward to a 
retiring pension. In most banks there is an age limit for 
entry. 

aUALIFICATIONS DESIRABLE.— If a boy is intended 
for a banking career, he should pay special attention at 
school to arithmetic and handwriting. He would do well 
to pass the Oxford or Cambridge Junior Local Examination, 
taking as two of his subjects French or German and book- 
keeping. A commercial certificate of an institution like 
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the London Chamber of Commerce is found to be a good 
recommendation. Ceteris paribics^ a boy who has such 
credentials has superior chances of success. 

HOW TO PROCEED. — The first step to take towards 
entering a bank is to obtain an application form from the 
Manager. This must be carefully filled up and returned, 
together with such certificates as the applicant possesses. 
If possible, the recommendation of some person well known 
in the district in which the bank is situated should be 
secured. The bank authorities must be assured of the 
ability, good character, and personal respectability of 
applicants for admission as clerks. 

THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS.— When a boy has 
secured a position in a bank, he should not be content 
to look forward to remaining a clerk and nothing more, 
as is the case with too many bank clerks. He will find 
it very much to his advantage in after-years to become 
a member of the Institute of Bankers, which ^ffbrds 
facilities for the reading, discussion, and publication of 
approved papers by members and others, and arranges for 
lectures on Banking, Mercantile Law, Political Economy, 
and other kindred subjects. Membership is obtained by 
election. The Institute holds two examinations, the 
Preliminary and the Final. The fee for each examination 
is five shillings. The examinations are held in April, in 
London and such provincial centres as are convenient to 
candidates. The subjects of the examinations are as 
follows : 

COMPULSORY. 

1. Econo3iios : 

Nature and Scope ot Economic Science ; P'undamental 
Notions : Wealth, Value, Utility, Exchange, Productions, 
Land, Labour, Capital, Organization, etc. ; General rela- 
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tions of Demcand^ Supply, and Value ; Theory of Distribu- 
tion : Rent, Interest, Profit, Wages ; Money ; Credit ; 
Fluctuations and Crises ; Currency and Banking : History 
and Economic Principles, Bank of Fhigland, Money 
Market, the Clearing House ; International Trade and the 
Foreign Exchanges ;* Tariffs, Bounties, Free Trade and 
Protection; Taxation: Principles and Methods ;* National 
and Municipal Del)ts : History and Operation. 

2. Practical Banking : 

Preliminarif. — Banking : its Nature and Functions ; Defini- 
tions of Banking and Mercantile terms ; Banking Opera- 
tions. 

Final, — The Ordinary I*ractice of Bankers in regard to 
Accounts, Bills Discounted, Advances, Deposit of Valuables ; 

. The Bank of England : its Relation to the Banks and the 
Public ; Banking Investments ; Advances upon Securities ; 
Exchanges ; Commercial ('rises. 

t3. (JoMMKHCIAL Law : 

Prelimiuarij, — Statute Law relating to Bills of Exchange, 
Promissory Notes and Cheques, including Stamps tliereon. 

Final, — Oeneral Principles of (Commercial Law, including 
Law of Bankruptcy, Law of Negotiable Instruments, 
Bonds, Equitable Securities, and Guarantees. 

4. CoiWMERciAL Arithmetic : 

Preliminary Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Involution 

and Evolution (contracted methods to be known). Pro- 
portion, Percentages, Interest (Simple and Compound), 
Annuities, Discount (Bankers^ and True), Trade Discount, 
Commission, Brokerage, Averaging and Balancing of 
Accounts, Profit and Loss, Purchase and Sale of Stocks 
and Shares, (Jhain Rule — Exclianges and Exchange Opera- 
tions, Metric Tables. 

5. English (Composition and Banking Correspondence. (CCandi- 
dates are not eligible to enter for this Section until they have 
passed in Section 4, or Algebra and Arithmetic.) 

Final only, — The Laws of Style, including Purity and Per- 
spicuity in the use of words ; Structure of Sentences 


* Subjects for Final Examination only. 
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the Writing of Business Letters;* Business Reports;* 
Precis Writing,* 

€. Bookkeeping : 

Preliminary, — Definitions and General Principles. 

Final, — ^Double Entry, Elucidation and Illustration. 

VOLUNTARY SUB.FECTS. 

(Candid«ates are informed that they cannot take both French and 
German in the same year.) 

1. French : 

Preliminary , — Translation from French into English from 
Recita et Nouvelles (E. About) and of simple passages and 
letters, some questions on Grammar, the translation into 
French of easy sentences, and a few elementary questions 
relating to the French decimal system. Special stress will 
be laid on a thorough knowledge of French coins, notes, 
etc., and also their intrinsic, as well as current, value in 
English money. 

Final, — (( andidates are not eligible to enter for this until 
they have passed the Preliminary Examination in French, 
and also the five obligatory subjects.) Translations from 
French into English from (1) Eugenie (Irandet, by Balzac, 
and (2) (’ourcelle-Seneuirs Les Oph'atioms de Banque ; and 
also the translation from English into French qf unseen 
paragraphs, of a business letter, and of idioms. 

2. German : 

Preliminary,— Translation from (rerman into English (a) 
Siilh Washer, {b) Preisinger^s German Commercial Reader ; 
translation from English into German of a few easy 
sentences, German handwriting to be used ; questions in 
German Grammar, which may be answered in German or 
English handwriting. 

Final, — (There is a restriction in this section similar to that 
in the case of Final French.) Translation from German 
into English of (a) some unseen passages ; (6) Technik des 
Bankwesens, von Dr. Walter Conrad; (c) Das Handelswesen, 

* Special importance is attached to these acquirements, and 
relatively high marks will be awarded for proficiency in them. (In 
marking this Section great importance will be attached to hand- 
writing.) 
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von Professor Dr. Wilhelm Lexis. Translation from 
English into German — (a) A piece of ordinary composition, 
(b) a business letter. German handwriting in both cases. 

A candidate who fails to pass in any of the compulsory 
subjects may sit again for the subjects in which he has 
failed; and he may take the Final Examination in the 
subjects in which he has been successful in the Preliminary, 
even though he may not have completed the latter 
examination, subject to the restrictions mentioned in the 
various sections. 

Candidates who have passed the examinations, in Prac- 
tical Banking, Folitical Economy, and Commercial Law, 
held by the Victoria University, Manchester, and certain 
examinations in these subjects held by the University, 
Birmingham, are excused the Pieliminary Examination in 
those subjects. Candidates who pass an examination 
which exempts them from any subject in the Preliminary 
Examination may not proceed to the Final Examination 
in that subject within a year of such exemption. 

Honour Certificates are awarded in the Final Examina- 
tion in the following subjects : Economics, Practical 
Banking, Commercial Law, English Composition, and 
Banking Correspondence. As soon as this examination is 
passed the candidate may be elected an Associate of the 
Institute of Bankers. Particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Institute, 34, Clement’s Lane, 
London, E.C. 

FBOSFECTS. — A young man who has gained the certifi- 
cates of the Institute, and has approved himself by his 
industry and complete trustworthiness, has a good prospect 
open to him. At the age of twenty-one years he is in receipt 
of probably £10 or .^80 a year. In a few more years he may 
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be appointed to the management of a small branch of the 
local business, and have the assistance of a junior clerk. 
Promotion is certain in the course of years. As we have 
said, the ai'ea of promotion is now more extended. There 
is hardly any pleasanter occupation than that of Manager 
of an important branch of a banking company. The 
salary is good — from £250 to .^*800 — often, at head offices, 
much more, with, in many cases, a residence. The post of 
Inspector cairies a liberal payment. Many banking com- 
panies place restrictions upon their clerks marrying; in 
some cases, clerks are not permitted to marry before they 
are in receipt of i^l50 a year. 

The best prospects are offered by the Bank of England. 
Here the commencing salary is Jt'lOO per annum, rising by 
annual increments to <I;’400, and to the more highly-paid 
posts by selection. The age limits for entry are from 
eighteen to twenty-two. The nomination of a Director is 
required, for which there is usually a long list of applicants. 

Except in the case of our greater banks, the banks of 
our Eastern Possessions and of the Colonies offer better 
prospects than those in the United Kingdom. In the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China; The 
National Bank of India, Ltd. ; The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Corporation ; The Delhi and London Bank, etc., 
the commencing salary is .P80 — <£’100, and the higher 
posts are well paid. 

Some of the rapidly advancing Colonies, such as Canada, 
present specially good prospects of advancement. In some 
of the Canadian banks the staff is almost entirely recruited 
from the ranks of our own Public School boys, who start 
at £50 a year and rooms, and in a few years, if found 
capable, receive upwards of 1*200 a year. 

An important bank in South America is ready to receive 
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boys of seventfeen to eighteen years of age, of good educa- 
tion and parentage. They offer their clerks a commencing 
salary of £50 per annum, with an annual increase depen- 
dent upon work and ability. After from three or four 
years’ training at the Head Offices of the Bank in London, 
they are sent abroad to one or other of its branches, as 
vacancies occur, on a five years’ agreement with a present 
commencing salary of .-fSOO per annum, with passage, 
allowance for outfit P50, and voyage allowance £10; at 
the end of that period they have six months’ leave on full 
pay, and return to South America on such terms as may 
then be arranged. 

Candidates are recjuired to pass a qualifying examination 
in Arithmetic, Dictation, and French. 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
ACTUARIES 

I. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

The profession of Chartered Accounttint is one that offers 
excellent prospects, and can be entered at a comparatively 
small cost Articles must be entered into with a member 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in practice in 
England or Wales, and having been stamped with a two- 
and-sixpenny stamp, must be registered at the offices of the 
Institute within one month of their execution. There 
will be a premium to pay, varying with the standing of 
the firm to which a youth is articled. It may range from 
one hundred to several hundred pounds. A small salary 
is often paid either throughout the whole time or during 
the latter part of the term. It is not unusual for about 
half the premium to be paid as salary during the last two 
years. In deciding on a principal it is better to choose an 
office in a large commercial city rather than in a small 
provincial town. No person can be articled under sixteen 
years of age, and the term of service is five years, except 
in the case of graduates of a University of the United 
Kingdom, who are required to serve three years. 

Among men of business the diploma of Chai’tered 
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Accountant is recognized as an indication of actual 
business knowledge. 

NECESSARY EXAMINATIONS.— Before the articles can 
be taken up, it is necessary to pass the Preliminary 
Examination of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
unless exemption is allowed. 

The following conditions should be observed : 

1. No articled clerk slialb during his term ot* service, engage in 
any other business or occupation. 

2. He cannot enter into partnership or go into business as an 
Accountant durifig his term of service. His doing so would at 
once terminate his articles. 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION is held in the 
months of June and December, in London, and at one or 
more of the following towns: Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Candidates are informed, a 
week before the examination, in what provincial towns the 
examination will be held. Exemption from the Prelimi- 
nary Examination is allowed on payment of a fee of one 
guinea to graduates of any University in the United 
Kingdom, or to those who have passed one of the follow- 
ing examinations * 

1. The Respoiisioiis Examination at Oxford. 

2. The Previous Examination at Cambridge. 

3. The Moderations Examination at Oxford. 

4. The General E.xamination at Cambridge. 

5. The Matriculation Examinations of Birmingham, Bristol, 
Durham, London, Wales, or the Joint Matriculation Board ot 
Manchestci’, Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield, 

6. The Oxford or C’ambridge Senior Local Examination, 

7 . The Higher Certificate Examination of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

8. The Senior or Honours Certificate Examinations of the Central 
Welsh Board. 
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9. The examination by the Civil Service Commissioners for First 
Class Clerkships in the Home Civil Service and for the Indian Civil 
Service, and the further examination for admission into the Royal 
Military Colleges at Sandhurst and Woolwich. 

Until December 31, 1915, all persons who between 
January 1, 1905, and December 31, 1910, have passed any 
examinations which under the then existing by-laws of 
the Institute would have entitled them to exemption from 
the Preliminary Examination, will be entitled to such 
exemption. 

In the case of the examinations referred to in 1, 2, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, candidates must pass in the subjects of the 
Preliminary Examination of the Institute. Such candidates 
who thus seek exemption, but who have not passed in all 
the subjects required, may, in some cases, be examined in 
such subjects by these exempting bodies on giving due 
notice. The subjects of the Preliminary Examination of 
the Institute are as follows : 

1. Compulsory. — Writing from Dictation, English Composition, 
Arithmetic, Algebra to Quadratic Equations (inclusive), thfe first 
four books of Euclid or its e(jui valent, (Geography of British Islands 
and the Cape to Cairo Route, English History from 55 n.c. to the 
present time. 

2. Optional. — Two subjects (one of which, at least, must be a 
laii^guage) may be selected from the following : 

Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish : The examination 
consists of the translation of easy passages from these languages 
into English, and from English into these languages, and 
questions in Grammar, 

Higher Mathematics : Algebra, Trigonometry, first six books of 
Euclid or its equivalent. 

Physics : Elementary Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 

Chemistry: The principal elements and their more important 
inorganic compounds, and some Organic Chemistry. 

Biology, 

Geology, 
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Shorthand : The examination consists of dictation at seventy words 
a minute, and transcription by the candidates of their notes. 
Any recognized system is accepted. 

A list of books recommended is issued, and may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Forms of application must be returned to the offices of 
the Institute, Moorgate Place, E.C., accompanied by the 
examination fee of two guineas, not later than thirty days 
before the date of the examination. 

The student would do well to join as early as possible 
one of the Chartered Accountants Students’ Societies. 
They hold lectures and discussions, and provide a library 
from which text-books may be borrowed. Societies exist 
in a number of the larger towns. Information of them 
may be had from the respective Secretaries, a list of 
whose addresses is given in the Institute’s Year-Book. 

INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. — As soon as an articled 
clerk ^has served two years and a half (in the case of 
graduates, one year and a half), he may take his Inter- 
mediate Examination. It is held in London in May 
and November, and the subjects are strictly pi’ofessional. 
At the conclusion of his term of service, he may sit for 
his Final Examination. It is held in London towards the 
end of May and November, and the subjects are entirely 
professional. 

The fee for each of the three examinations is two 
guineas. 

The fee on admission as an Associate is ten guineas, 
and a similar amount is payable on admission as a Fellow. 

The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
also hold examinations in May or June, and November 
or December. The centres are London, Manchester, 
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Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. There are three examina- 
tions — the Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the Final ; 
and the fees are a guinea, a guinea and a half, and two 
guineas respectively. The Preliminary Examination is 
intended to test the general education of candidates, and 
includes the following subjects : 

Arithmetic. 

English Grammar and Composition. 

English History from 106(5 to 1000. 

Geography of the British Empire, Colonies^ and Dependencies, 
and general Topography. 

One of the following languages : French, German, Elementary 
Latin, including (a) Grammar, (6) Unseen translation into English, 
(c) Easy translation from ^English. 

Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations and Graphs. 

Elementary Geometry : Rectilineal figures, areas, and circles. 

To obtain exemption from this examination, a candi- 
date must have passed an equivalent examination, by an 
approved examining body, in all the abqve subjects. 
The subjects for the Intermediate and Final Examini^tions, 
which are held about the same time as the Preliminary, 
are professional. 

For details regarding syllabuses of subjects and eligi- 
bility, application should be made to the Secretary, 
50, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 

Attention may also be called to the London Association 
of Accountants, which consists of Members, Associates, 
and Fellows. After admission as an Associate, there is 
an Intermediate and a Final Examination in professional 
subjects. These examinations are held in June and 
December in each year. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Henry A. G. Lewis, Esq., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C* 

The procedure in Scotland is somewhat similar, exahii- 
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nations being held by the Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen Societies, but a special Preliminary Examination 
is not now held. At present a person desirous of entering 
into an Indenture of Apprenticeship with a Chartered 
Accountant of Scotland shall, before commencing his 
apprenticeship, or within six months thereafter, pass the 
examinations in English, in one other language, and in 
Mathematics, set as part of the Preliminary Examination 
for Graduation in Arts at the Scottish Universities, the 
lower standard in Latin or Greek and in Mathematics 
being accepted. 

Persons who have passed one of the following exami- 
nations shall be entitled to exemption from the above 
examination : 

1. The Examination for a Leaving or an Intermediate 
Certificate of the Scotch Education Department, pro- 
vided that Mathematics, English (including History and 
Geography), and one other language are endorsed on the 
certificate. 

2. ^Higher or Lower Grade passes at the Intermediate 
or Leaving Certificate Examination of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department in Mathematics, English, History, Geog- 
raphy, and one other language, provided that in the case 
of the Lower Grade passes all these subjects have been 
taken at one examination. 

3. The Junior or Senior Local Examinations conducted 
by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, provided 
the Certificate includes Arithmetic, Mathematics, English 
(including History and Geography), and one other lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, and provided that in the case 
of the Junior Examination all these subjects have been 
taken at one examination. 

4. The examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
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Schools Examination Board, covering Mathematics, 
English, English History, and Geography, and one other 
language. 

5. The Responsions Examination at Oxford, provided 
the candidate pass the examination of the Joint Board in 
English. 

6. ■ The Previous Examination at Cambridge. 

7. Any examination accepted by the Scottish Universi- 
ties as entitling to exemption from the Preliminary 
Examination for Graduation in Arts in the subjects of 
Mathematics, English, and one other language. 

The apprentice fee varies from fifty to one hundred 
guineeis. There is also a compulsory assurance fund. 

Details can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
190, West George Street, Glasgow. 

The Intermediate Examination must be passed at 
some time during the last three years of service, and 
may be taken after not less than one year has been 
served. 

The subjects are Arithmetic (including Interest and 
Discount), Algebra (including Progressions, Annuities, 
and Logarithms), Book-keeping, Accounts, and Con'es- 
pondence and Precis Writing. 

The Final Examination is open to those who have com- 
pleted their apprenticeship, and have attended certain 
Law Classes at one of the Universities or such extramural 
classes as may be prescribed. 

The subjects of examination are strictly professional. 

In Ireland there is a Preliminary Examination in the 
following subjects : En^ish, Dictation, and Composition ; 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry; English History and 
Geography ; Latin ; and two of the following (one to 
be a language) : Irish, French, German, Italian, Spanish ; 
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Chemistry ; Electricity and Magnetism ; Light and Heat ; 
Higher Mathematics ; Shorthand. Fee, one guinea. 

There are the usual exemptions to this examination. 
The Intermediate and Final Examinations — the fee for 
each is two guineas — deal chiefly with professional 
subjects. 

For conditions, etc., it would be well to apply to the 
Secretary of the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
Ireland, 4, College Green, Dublin. 

PEOSPECTS.— iThe prospects in the profession of an 
Accountant are highly favourable. Accountants are in* 
request as Secretaries to Building Societies, Savings Banks, 
etc., and almost all large business firms now employ pro- 
fessional auditors, at a liberal rate of remuneration. As 
some indication of the scale of fees received for professional 
work, we may quote the fees assigned to Accountants under 
the Bankruptcy Acts. For preparing balance sheets, in- 
vestigating accounts, etc., principaPs time, exclusively so 
employed, per day of seven hours, including necessary 
affidavit, cX^l Is. to £5 5s. ; chief clerk’s time, JOs. 6d. to 
ci’l 11s. 6d. ; other clerks’ time, for a day of seven hours, 
7s. 6d. to 16s. An Accountant and Auditor with a fair 
amount of business is certain of a comfortable income ; 
those who are in the front rank of the profession earn 
very large incomes and employ large staff's. Their chief 
clerks may receive from £^00 a year upwards ; the junior 
clerks in proportion. In some offices, clerks are paid 
according to the amount of work they do, and an indus- 
trious clerk can make a very fair income. 

Recent legislation has opened out wide prospects of 
lucrative employment under the National Health In- 
surance Commission. 
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II. ACTUARIES 

An Actuary is defined in the Oxford English Dictionary 
as “ An official in an insurance office, whose duty it is to 
compile statistical tables of mortality, and estimate there- 
from the necessary rates of premium, etc. ; or, one whose 
profession it is to solve for Insui’ance Companies or the 
public all monetary questions that involve a consideration 
of the separate or combined effect of Interest and Proba- 
bility, in connection with the duration of human life, the 
average proportion of losses due to fire or other accident, 
etc.” It is evident that work of such a kind demands skill 
and accuracy in the manipulation of figures. A youth, 
therefore, who wishes to become an Actuary should pay 
special attention to Arithmetic, more especially to Per- 
centages, Simple and Compound Interest, Present W orth and 
Discount, and Stocks ; and he should give close attention 
to Algebra. It would be well if one of the qualifying 
examinations named below were passed before ^leaving 
school. Too much stress cannot be laid uj)on the cultiva- 
tion of distinct and rapid handwriting. It is most impor- 
tant, and should have special care given to it. The 
advantage of this profession is that no capital is required, 
nor is the prospective Actuary required to serve articles. 
TTie whole cost of professional education, fees, etc., is 
extremely low, probably not exceeding o£? 30 . 

EXAMINATIONS. — The youth should obtain a post in 
the head oflice of some Insurance Company, and then seek 
to become a member of the Institute of Actuaries. The 
Institute has established a Class of Probationers, who, 
while not being members of the Institute, are entitled to 
join the Classes for Students and attend the ordinary 
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general meetings, but they can take no part in the dis- 
cussions or voting. They may also, subject to the 
discretion of the librarian, borrow books from the library 
for study. There is an entrance-fee of half a guinea, and 
an annual subscription of the same amount. Application 
for probationship should be made on the prescribed form, 
which may be obtained of the Secretary. 

Applicants for admission to the First Examination of the 
Institute must, unless they are already probationers, have 
passed one of the following exanhi-ations : — 

{a) The Matriculation Examination of the University of 
London, either as the ordinary Matriculation Examination 
or as the School Examination (Matriculation Standard) 
for the School-leaving Certificate. 

(&) Any examination of a similar nature at any 
University in the British Empire. 

(c) The Oxford or Cambridge Senior Local Examination. 

(d) Any other examination that may be included in a 
list approvecT by the Council from time to time, or be 
accepted on individual application. 

The Institute holds lectures in preparation for the first 
examination, the course extending from October to April. 
The examination is held annually in April, one month’s 
notice being given of the dates and places of the examina- 
tions. The First Examination is of candidates for admission 
to the class of Student of the Institute. The subjects 
are-r— 


1. Arithmetic and Algebra ; the Uieory and Use of Logarithms ; 
the Elements of the Theory of Probabilities. 

2. The elements of the Calculus of Finite Differences, including 
Interpolation and Summation ; Elementary Differential and Integral 
Calculus, excluding questions needing the use of Trigonometry. 

3. Compound Interest and Annuities-Certain, including the 
construction and use of relative Tables. 
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It may be remarked that the standard for a pass in this 
examination is high, and in most cases special preparation 
will be required by the candidate. 

A candidate passing this examination may be admitted 
as a Student of the Institute. There is a subsequent 
examination for Associates and two others for Fellows of 
the Institute ; but the details given above are sufficient to 
show in what direction a youth, intended for the profession 
of Actuary, should turn his studies. There is an examina- 
tion fee of one guinea for each of these examinations. 
Full details can be obtained from the Secretary, Institute 
of Actuaries, Staple Inn Hall, Holborn, W.C. 

In Scotland admission as a Student of the Faculty of 
Actuaries may be obtained on the recommendation of two 
Fellows of the Faculty. Within three years of admission 
the student is expected to present himself for the First 
Examination, which is held annually in April. 

The subjects of examination include Arithmetic ; Alge- 
bra — Equations, Series, Permutations and Combinations, 
Binomial Theorem, Logarithms ; the Elements of the Cal- 
culus of Finite Differences and the Theory of Probabilities. 

Thereafter there are two further examinations in profes- 
sional subjects, which should be taken at intervals of not 
more than three years. 

Graduates of any University of the United Kingdom 
may be exempted from the First Examination if they have 
taken Mathematics as one of the special subjects in which 
they have graduated. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
14, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

PROSPECTS. — To get an introduction into a good 
Insurance Office usually requires some personal recom- 
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mendation or influence. A candidate will probably have 
to go before the Manager, who will be able to learn more 
of his capabilities and fitness from a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion than from much correspondence. The most important 
recommendations for a post in a good Insurance Company 
are a thoroughly good general education, nice manners 
and appearance, intelligence, and smartness. If a youth 
is admitted, he serves an apprenticeship of five years, and 
receives during that time from X^80 to £\ 50 , These five 
years should be invaluable to him. He can make himself 
familiar with all the details of insurance business, and his 
future depends wholly on his own industry and perse- 
verance. When his term of five years is completed, he 
may become a clerk. He will begin at ^^60 or £70 a 
year, and rise to £250 or X^300. If promoted to an 
Inspectorship, he may receive X^250 or X^3()0 a year and 
commission. A reputation for exceptional ability in 
Calculation and Mathematics may bring him to the post 
of Actuary, which will be worth from <X?5()0 to X?70() or 
X’800 a“ year. These well-paid posts may be regarded as 
the prizes of the profession, but they are attainable by an 
official who has begun as an ordinary clerk, and has worked 
his way up by industry, energy, and good business ability. 
Probably the best-paid branch of insurance business is 
Fire Insurance, which is said to offer exceptional advan- 
tages to one who proves himself trustworthy, industrious, 
and of good business capacity. In a large Marine Insur- 
ance Company, like Lloyd’s, an Underwriter may receive 
X?2,000 a year, and the Managers of the leading Insurance 
Companies receive incomes that are larger even than this. 
Speaking generally, there are few openings in the city ” 
that offer greater opportunities to the really clever man 
than those offered by Insurance Companies. 
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One of the recent Presidents of the Institute of Actuaries, 
in his presidential address, made the following interesting 
statement: “He thought that the great Government 
Departments would require to have Actuaries permanently 
attached to them. The profession was not so overcrowded 
as I^w and Medicine, and though through amalgamations 
the number of Companies had decreased, the business was 
greater than ever, and probably would further expand, so 
that more actuarial assistance would be required. He 
recommended only young men of good education and fair 
mathematical knowledge to undertake the long course of 
study required to pass the examinations for Fellowship.” 
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LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS 

COURSE OF TRAINING. — It is very desirable that a 
youth intended for the profession of Land Agent or 
Surveyor should have a good general education, remaining 
at school long enough to pass either the Oxford or 
Cambridge University Senior Local Examination. If this 
is not practicable, he should attempt the Preliminary 
Examination of the Surveyors' Institution, the objects of 
which are — (1) To secure the advancement and facilitate 
the accfuisition of that knowledge which constitutes the 
profession of a Surveyor ; and (2) to promote the general 
interests of the profession, and to maintain and extend its 
usefulness for the public advantage. 

The subjects of the Preliminary Examination are — 
Arithmetic ; Elementary Algebra (up to and including 
Quadratic Equations) ; English History (from the Norman 
Conquest to the present day) ; Composition and Writing 
from Dictation ; Euclid — the first three books or 
Theoretical and Practical Geometry; and Elementary 
Latin, or French, or German. 

The examination is held annually in January — in 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin. Entries, 
accompanied by a fee of one guinea, must be forwarded to 
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the Secretary not later than the end of the month of 
September preceding. 

Among the examinations exempting from the Pre- 
liminary are the following : 

1. The Matriculation Examination of any University in 

the United Kingdom. 

2. The Oxford and Cambridge Senior Locals. 

3. The Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals (Honours). 

4. The Higher or Leaving Certificate Examination of 

the Oxford and Cambridge Schools'* Examination 

Board. 

5. The Senior or Honours Certificate of the Central 

Welsh Board. 

Three courses are open to the youth who desires to 
qualify for the profession of Surveyor. He may become — 

1. An apprentice in a Land Agent's or Surveyor’s 

Office; or 

2. A student in an Agricultural College; or 

3. He may take a University College Course. 

I. AN APPRENTICE TO A LAND AGENT OR 
SURVEYOR is usually required to pay a premium, the 
amount of which varies in different localities. The period 
of articles for surveying is three years. The apprentice 
will be expected to do ordinary office work, making himself 
acquainted as well as he can with the details of land 
agency or estate management. There are now many 
opportunities of acquiring this knowledge, as it is 
becoming usual to place the management of estates in 
the hands of professional land agents. An apprentice has 
therefore an opportunity of learning a good deal about 
estate management, local land customs, leases, the duties 
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of landlord and tenant, and so on. In many offices, 
particularly provincial offices, the profession of Surveyor is 
united to that of Land Agent. The apprentice may thus 
learn the details of Surveying. Meanwhile, as opportunity 
offers, he should prepare himself for his future examina- 
tions. His office duties will, doubtless, interfere with this 
to some extent ; but still there are many opportunities for 
continuing his studies, and they should not be neglected. 
He should give attention to mathematical subjects, 
especially Trigonometry. At the conclusion of his ap- 
prenticeship, if he has been ordinarily diligent, he will 
have gained a gobd practical knowledge of l^and Agency, 
Estate Management, and Surveying. 

II, THE SECOND COURSE open to a youth on leaving 
school is to enter as a student at an Agricultural College. 
There are several such Colleges in the kingdom — Aspatria, 
near Carlisle ; the Royal College at Cirencester ; the 
Harper Adams College at Newport, Salop ; the College at 
Wye, Kent; the College of Agriculture, Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire ; and the Uckheld Agricultural College, under 
the East Sussex County Council. The chief Scotch 
College is the West of Scotland Agricultural College at 
Glasgow. We may take the first two — Aspatria and 
Cirencester — as typical. At neither is there an entrance 
examination ; the best preparation for the course of study 
is a good general education. At Aspatria the fees are 
33 guineas a term. There are three terms in the year. 
The course of study embraces theoretical and practical 
work, and there is careful preparation for the examinations 
of the Surveyors’ Institute and of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Scholarships and other prizes are offered which 
materially reduce the cost of the education. The fees at 
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the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester are as 
follows : For In-students ’’ <£^45 a term ; laundress £2 2s. 
a term ; private rooms 10 guineas a term. This means an 
annual cost of nearly £172. ‘‘Out-students'” pay an 
entrance fee of £5^ and their term’s fee is £25. This 
includes the use of chemical apparatus, and all College 
charges except books, fines, and damages. At Cirencester 
also there are valuable scholarships to be gained. In all 
the Agricultural Colleges theory and practice go together, 
and special attention is paid to the details of Estate 
Management and to Forestry. This may be commended to 
the notice of intending candidates for the Indian Forest 
'Department. 

III. THE THIRD COURSE is that of a University 
College. In some of the Universities special facilities are 
provided for the study of Agriculture. This is the case 
at Oxford and Cambridge, at the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and at the University, Leeds. The 
subject is also taught at Reading University College, at 
the University Colleges of Bangor, and Aberystwyth, and 
at the University of Edinburgh. Proficiency in the 
subject is recognized at some of these institutions by a 
Diploma of Agriculture, the examination for which, how- 
ever, is quite open.* 

The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have established 
scholarships tenable for three years at the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge of the value of £S0 per annum, 
and others of the value of £60 and £50 tenable for a 
similar period at other Universities in Great Britain. 

* The Universities of Great Britain and Ireland and their alRliated 
Colleges ; the Aspatria Agricultural College ; the Agricultural 
College, Uckfield ; the Harper Adams Agricultural College, New- 
port ; Hartley University (’ollege, Southampton ; and Reading 
University College are recognized places of instruction. 
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The subjects of examination are — (a) Elementary 
Chemistry and Physics; these two subjects must be taken 
by all candidates, (b) More advanced Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany, and Geology ; two only of these advanced subjects 
may be taken. 

Candidates must make a declaration that it is their 
intention to become articled to a member of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. Applications should be forwarded before 
June 30 to A. Goddard, Esq., Surveyors'* Institution, 
12, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

It is almost essential to future success that a young 
Land Agent or Surveyor should possess the certificate of 
the Surveyors'* Institution. The Agricultural Colleges, as 
we have said, make special preparation for the examina- 
tions. Candidates for the Preliminary Examinations must 
be not less than sixteen years of age, and (1) be or about 
to be pupils of Surveyors, or (2) be studying with a view 
to entering the profession at such places of professional 
instruction as the Council of the Institute may approve. 
The subjects of the examination have been given above. 
On attaining the age of eighteen, those who have passed 
the Preliminary Examination or its equivalent may be 
enrolled as students. The Surveyors'* Institution holds 
also three professional examinations: (1) An Intermediate, 
which may be taken at the age of nineteen. (2) A Final 
Examination whereby the status of Professional Associate- 
ship may be attained : this examination may now be taken 
at the age of twenty-one. (3) The Direct Fellowship 
Examination, by which non-members may qualify for the 
class of Fellows. Candidates successful in the necessary 
examinations have to satisfy certain conditions before they 
are eligible for transfer to the Class of Fellows. These 
Professional Examinations offer considerable choice to a 
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candidate, and it would be well for an inMiding Surveyor 
to consider early what branch of surveying he intends to 
specialize in. He may enter for Land Agency, or Valua- 
tion, or with a view to becoming a Quantity Surveyor or a 
Building Surveyor. Details of the subjects of all the 
examinations may be obtained from the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, 12, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

PROSPECTS. — A young man who has been successful in 
these examinations has the highest recommendation for 
employment. If he has not the advantage of belonging to 
a family in the profession and at once entering the family 
office, he should, if possible, seek employment with some 
reputable firm as assistant. It is hardly advisable to begin 
business on his own account at once, unless, of course, he 
has a promising opening. A few years’ service with a good 
firm affords excellent training. Tlie remuneration varies 
with localities, but is seldom under £100 a year as 
commencing salary. There is always a* demand for 
Assistant Surveyors in connection with railways, harbour 
construction, and similar works, and the salaries are fairly 
liberal. The post of Borough Surveyor is valuable. Even 
in a small town a Borough Surveyor seldom receives less 
than ^250 a year; and in larger towns he receives 
considerably more, ci:^400 to £800. In some offices a 
Quantity Surveyor is paid according to the amount of his 
work. A Building Surveyor receives good remuneration, 
and the services of officials of this class are likely to be in 
increasing demand in these days of extended Municipal 
Government. There are also important Government posts 
open to Surveyors and Land Agents, both at home and in 
the Colonies, with salaries ranging from £125 to ciPl,000 
per annum, followed by pensions on retirement on the 
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usual Civil Service Scale. Since the passing of the Finance 
Bill a very large number of Surveyors are being employed 
by the Government at salaries varying from o£?150 to 
per annum. There has also been a great increase 
of work for local Surveyors in private practice on behalf of 
their clients. I^and Agency is likely to be more and more 
remunerative. It is becoming usual, as we have said, to 
place the management of estates in professional hands, and 
the Land Agent in this way adds considerably to his pro- 
fessional income. The ideal employment of this character 
is the office of Steward of a large estate. The Steward has 
usually a pleasant house and excellent surroundings, with 
an income sufficient to maintain his position. He lives, in 
fact, the life of a country gentleman with his hands always 
full of interesting work, which gives him a unique position 
and authority in the district in which he lives. 

Recent legislation and impending legislation make it 
inevitable that the profession of Land Agent and Surveyor 
will be^ more important in the future than in the past. 
An immense amount of work has been thrown upon the 
profession lately, and men of repute have been in urgent 
demand for valuation of estates and arbitration purposes, 
and we have been told by one of the leading men in the 
South of England that the next few years will offer wide 
and varied opportunity to strenuous and able men. 
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QUALIFICATIONS. — The profession of Auctioneer has of 
late years become popular, and its status has considerably 
improved. It has many advantages, and its duties are 
multifarious and often interesting. A successful Auctioneer 
is a man of sound judgment, sterling honesty, wide ex- 
perience, ready-witted, resourceful, and a good judge of 
men. With his business as Auctioneer he qften combines 
Valuation, Fire and Life Assurance, Shipping Agenqy, Land 
and House Agency, the Collection of Accounts, Broker'^s 
Business, Secretarial and Accountant’s work. It is evident, 
therefore, that a youth intended for the profession should 
have all his wits about him, and be possessed of a good 
general education, with considerable skill in arithmetic. 
He should be encouraged to use as much of his spare 
time as possible in wide and miscellaneous reading. The 
Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom has for one 
of its objects the better definition and protection of the 
profession by a system of examinations, and the issue of 
certificates on the results of such examinations. It must 
be understood that these certificates are in no way neces- 
sary, but they are extremely useful, and are doing much 
to raise the status of the profession. A youth who in- 
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tends to become an Auctioneer would do well, therefore, 
to enter for the examinations. 

EXAMINATIONS. — The first examination is the Pre- 
liminary, which qualifies for the grade of studentship of 
the Institute. No person shall be eligible for election as 
a student unless he can show to the satisfaction of the 
Council that he has passed the Preliminary Examination 
of the Institute, or has been declared by the Council to 
be exempt from passing the i reliminary Examination, 
and is in either case at the date of his application for 
election serving, or intending to serve, as articled pupil or 
clerk to an Auctioneer, or Estate Agent, or Valuer, or a 
firm of Auctioneers, or Estate Agents or Valuers, or is 
studying with a view to serving as such at some place of 
professional instruction approved by the Council, and has 
attained the age of sixteen years. 

On attaining the age of twenty-five years, students 
cease to be members. 

It is held in London annually in March or April. The 
fee is one guinea, and the subjects are — 

1. C'oMPULsoRY. — Writing from Dictation ; an English Essay ; 
Elementary Bookkeeping ; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, 
Mensuration of Plane Surfaces, Elementary Algebra, Geometry, 
and the first two books of Euclid ; Geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; History of England from the Norman Conquest, with the 
Nineteenth Century as a special period. 

2. Optional. — Two of the following subjects must be taken : 
Shorthand ; Elementary Latin ; French ; German ; General Intelli- 
gence (questions upon current events and general topics). 

Among the examinations exempting from the Pre- 
liminary are the Oxford and Cambridge Senior Locals, 
the First Class Certificate of the College of Preceptors, 
the Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools’ 
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Examination Board, the Commercial Certificate of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the degree or the 
matriculation of any University of the United Kingdom. 
Subsequent examinations admit to the grades of Associate 
and Fellow of the Institute. 

The Intermediate or Associateship Examination is 
open to candidates who are not less than nineteen years 
of age, and are either students of the Institute, or articled 
clerks of at least three years'" service, or, not being articled 
clerks, have been employed for at least five years in the 
office of an Auctioneer, Estate Agent, or Valuer, or are 
in public practice as Auctioneers, or Estate Agents or 
Valuers, either alone or in co-partnership, or have been, 
for at least three consecutive years immediately preceding 
the date of entry for examination, managers or prin- 
cipal clerks to Auctioneers, or Estate Agents, or are 
Auctioneers, or Estate Agents, or Valuers in the employ 
of the Government, or of a Corporation or Public 
Body. The subjects of examination are — liook-keeping, 
Mensuration, the use of Valuation Tables, the Law of 
Landlord and Tenant, together with Land Surveying, or 
Measurement and Valuation of Dilapidations, or Estate 
Accounts. The examination fee is two guineas. The 
Final or Fellowship Examination is open to Associates by 
examination, but no one who has passed the F'inal will 
be eligible to apply to the Council for admission as a 
Fellow until he has attained the age of twenty-five years, 
and is in practice on his own account, or as partner in a 
firm as an Auctioneer, or Estate Agent, or Valuer. The 
examination fee is three guineas. The subjects are 
professional. 

In addition to the foregoing, there is also what is 
termed the Direct Final Fellowship Examination, the 
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subjects of which are identical with those for the ordinary 
Fellowship Examination, with the addition of Book- 
keeping and Law of Landlord and Tenant, and as an 
optional subject, Estate Accounts. 

This examination is open to any person who has 
attained the age of twenty-one, but no one who has 
succeeded in passing shall be eligible to apply for admis- 
sion as a Fellow until he is twenty-five, and for at least 
three years has been in practice on his own account, or as 
a partner in a firm, as an Auctuineer, or Estate Agent or 
Valuer. The examination fee is four guineas. 

Full details of all the examinations may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Institute, 34, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 

HOW TO BEGIN. — A boy may enter an Auctioneer'^s 
office as an ordinary clerk, in which case his upward pro- 
gress will be slow, and his prospects uninviting, or he may 
enter as an articled clerk. In this case, a premium will 
be required, varying from 100 to 300 guineas. The boy\s 
future success wilUdepend upon his industry and insight. 
He will have to keep his eyes open, and gain acquaintance 
with the details of the business transacted in his office. 
If he should decide to combine with this daily experience 
a course of study, such as that mapped out in the higher 
examinations of the Auctioneers’ Institute, he would be 
admirably equipped for beginning business on his own 
account. 

PROSPECTS.— The success of a young Auctioneer de- 
pends, to a considerable extent, upon his skill in detecting 
and advertising the strong points in what he has to sell, 
his readiness of speech, his quickness in observing and 
making use of the incidents of a sale, and, above all, in 
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his absolute trastworthiness. With such qualities he is 
certain of clients. The bulk of the best sales are put into 
the hands of solicitors, and when solicitors meet with an 
Auctioneer of the kind we have described, it is to their 
interest to employ him. A young Auctioneer must be 
careful to comply with the conditions under which he can 
exercise his calling. He pays a year for his licence ; 
but he can act as Appraiser or House Agent without further 
licence. Where goods are carried about for sale from 
place to place, a Hawker’s licence of £2 a year is I’equired. 
The commission for sales varies with the class of articles 
sold, and may be fixed by previous arrangement. The 
selling by auction of landed property is generally re- 
munerative. Particulars are given below. Auctioneers 
are supposed to be able to add to their income by “ buying 
in ” things of value, and disposing of them afterwards on 
terms advantageous to themselves. In large centres of 
population, Auctioneers are in the habit of specializing. 
Thus, one Auctioneer or firm becomes known in connection 
with pictures, another with books, another with articles of 
historical value or rarity, another with the sale of large 
estates, another with house property, another with the 
property of licensed victuallers, another with the sale of 
cattle and horses, and so forth. But the Auctioneer in 
country towns and villages finds employment of a miscel- 
laneous kind ; he may be described as a general prac- 
titioner, not a specialist. An Auctioneer’s fees for the 
sale of freehold and copyhold estates and houses and 
ground leases are 5 per cent, on the first <£^100 ; per 
cent, up to d£^5,000 ; and on the residue above that sum 
1 J per cent. There is also the usual commission of 5 per 
cent, on the amount paid for fixtures, furniture, and 
effects, up to £ 500 , and 2^ per cent, on the residue. 
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Valuation of property, furniture, etc., for probate or 
administration is paid at the rate of per cent, for the 
first c£^100, and per cent, on the residue; for purposes 
of sale, purchase, or mortgage, 1 per cent, up to <£^1,000, 
and 5s. per cent, above, on the full value of the valuation. 
Under the Bankrupty Acts of 1883 and 1890, the allow- 
ances for Auctioneers run thus : 

For sale by Private Contract for Inventory and Valua- 
tion — on the first <£100, £1 5s. per cent. ; for the 
next £400, 12s. 6d. ; above £400 up to £10,000, 
10s. ; above £10,000, 5s. 

For Sales by Auction (in addition to certain out-of- 
pocket expenses) of Chattel Property, 5 per cent, 
on the first £500 ; 4 per cent, on the next £500 ; 
above £1,000, 2^ per cent. 

For Sale of Estates in Land, including prior valuations 
for determining the amount of reserve bids, 5 per 
cent, on the first £300 ; on the next £1,600, 
• 2^ per cent. ; 1 1 per cent, up to £5,000 ; and 
above £5,000, 1 per cent. 

These fees are for the peculiarly auctioneering work ; 
but when an Auctioneer combines with such work the 
duties of Broker, House Agent, Debt Collector, and so on, 
he has the chance of earning a larger income ; and his 
emoluments are likely to increase with years as he gets 
more widely known in his locality. 
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ftUALIFIGATIONS. — A boy should not think of becoming 
an Architect unless he has a decided taste for drawing in 
all its branches. Given this taste, he should avail himself 
of every opportunity of developing it. Art Schools, re- 
cognized by the Board of Education, and staffed by 
qualified teachers, afford the best means of instruction 
and improvement. The best plan is to follow the course 
of instruction laid down by the Board, laying. special stress 
on Freehand Drawing, (ieometrical Drawing, and Per- 
spective. Building Construction is also a most important 
subject. If a boy attends a Secondary School, he should 
prepare for one of the University Local Examinations. 
If he passed the Senior Examination or the Junior in 
Honours he would afterwards save considerable time, which 
he could devote to his more strictly professional studies. 

TBAINING. — A youth may enter an Architect’s office 
as an Articled Clerk, an Assistant, or an “ Improver.” 
The first course should, if possible, be selected. In almost 
all offices a premium is required, varying from <£^50 to 
300 guineas, according to local custom or the professional 
standing of a firm. The term of service may be four or 
five years, during which, as a rule, no salary is paid. The 
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expenses, then, \hat the parent has to face at the outset 
are a premium, the cost of maintaining and clothing his 
son for four or five years, and the necessary outlay on the 
requirements of his profession, instruments, etc. Although 
there is nothing to prevent a young man beginning busi- 
ness as an Architect on his own account as soon as he 
completes his apprenticeship, he would be well advised to 
spend some time as an Assistant in a good office and 
extend his architectural knowledge, and, if possible, gain 
an insight into quantity surveying. The examinations 
held by the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
some of the Non-Metropolitan Societies allied thereto, 
are now of recognized value in the profession ; and as a 
rule young men who hold the certificates of the Institute 
have a superior chance of success. There are three ex- 
aminations — the Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the 
Final. The Preliminary Examinations are held twice a 
year, in the months of June and November. The fee for 
the examination is two guineas. The subjects are as 
follows*: 

1. Short English Composition. Simple subjects to test 
the candidate’s power of observation and description. 

2. Writing from Dictation. Clear and well-formed 
writing, with accurate spelling and correct punctuation, 
should be aimed at. 

3. Arithmetic, Algebra, and Elements of Plane Geom- 
etry. The questions in Arithmetic include the first four 
rules, simple and compound proportion, vulgar and decimal 
fractions, and include such as have a practical bearing on 
the candidate’s future work. The Algebra requires the 
elementary rules, with simple equations, and the use of 
symbols and factors. In the elements of plane geometry, 
a knowledge of the first two books of Euclid will be 
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required, and of the subjects treated in them. For the 
benefit of candidates who have not studied the text of 
Euclid, alternative questions on Theoretical and Practical 
Geometry will be set. 

4. Geography and History. Short questions in the 
geography of Europe, especially the British Isles ; and the 
prominent events in English history from the Norman 
Conquest to the end of the Tudor period. 

5. Latin, Italian, French, or German (one language 
only). One to be previously selected by the candidate. 
Short, easy passages for translation into English, with a 
few simple grammatical questions, and short, easy sentences 
for translation into the foreign language. 

6. Geometrical Drawing, which includes the construc- 
tion of scales, and the delineation to scale of some simple 
plan or elevation of a building; or Elements of Per- 
spective — simple problems in perspective. The choice is 
left to the candidate. 

7. Elementary Mechanics and Physics : simple questions 
on the resolution and composition of forces, the mechanical 
powers, centre of gravity, etc. No trigonometrical calcula- 
tions are involvetl. 

8. Freehand Drawing from the Round. Some simple 
subject. 

Pereons who have passed (a) the Matriculation Ex- 
amination of any University in the British Empire ; 
(b) the Senior or Junior (Honours) Local Examination 
of any University in the British Empire ; (c) the Exami- 
nations for the First Class Certificate of the College of 
Preceptors ; (d) the School or Leaving Certificate of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; 
{e) the Examination of the Central Welsh Board ; (/*) the 
Senior or Junior School Examination of the University of 
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London ; or (gj such other examination as may be satis- 
factory to the Board — are exempted from submitting 
themselves for examination in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 of the 
subjects given above; but certificates of having passed 
such examinations only exempt applicants in the subjects 
covered thereby. Candidates who have obtained a success 
in any of the Board of Education Examinations in Art 
held in 1913 and subsequently will be exempted from 
subjects 6 and 8. 

But an applicant claiming exemption from the first five 
and the seventh subjects who sends, with his application 
for exemption aild evidence in support of it, a set of draw- 
ings (not exceeding four) which show his acquaintance 
with geometrical drawing or the elements of perspective, 
and with freehand drawing, will be further exempted from 
subjects 6 and 8, provided his drawings are considered 
satisfactory by the Board of Examiners. All charges 
connected with the carriage of drawings and certificates 
must be borne by the candidates. Applicants unsuccessful 
at thei? first sitting may sit again once without further 
fee ; but, should they fail to pass again, a fresh fee must 
be paid for every subsequent attempt. “Relegated’’ 
candidates who fail to obtain half-marks at a subsequent 
examination will not be allowed to sit again for relegated 
subjects only, but wdll be required to take the whole 
examination. 

When this examination is passed, the successful 
candidate is registered as a Probationer of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. If he desires to qualify 
for the next stage, that of Student of the Institute, he 
must pass the second or Intermediate Examination. He 
must, however, be at least nineteen years of age before 
entering for it. It is held in the months of June and 
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November, and the fee is three guineas. He will require 
a testimonial of fitness from some person of recognized 
position, and must present Testimonies of Study j*” 
certified as his own work. These consist of eight sheets of 
drawings neatly and carefully finished, the first six being 
accompanied by a written description with illustrative 
sketches. Some of the drawings submitted should be from 
actual measurement by the candidate. Architectural 
students of the Royal Academy have certain exemptions 
from these testimonies of study. The subjects of the 
Intermediate Examination are mainly professional, 
dealing with styles of ornament, orders of architecture, 
and details of building construction. The rule for un- 
successful candidates in the rreliminary Examination 
applies to the Intermediate also. Probationers who have 
attended the full course in Architecture at University 
College, London, or at the University of Liverpool, or 
have attended the two years’ course at King's College, 
London, and have obtained a First Class at the College 
Final Examination, or have obtained either a First Class in 
the Terminal Examinations of the final year, or passed a 
University Degree Examination in Architecture at the 
Victoria University, Manchester, or have obtained the 
Diploma or Senior Certificate of the Glasgow School of 
Architecture, or who, under certain conditions, have passed 
the four years' course at the Architectural Association, 
London, or a two years' course at the Architectural 
Association followed by a two years' continuation course at 
the Royal Academy Schools, or have passed through the 
four years' course of the School of Architecture, Sheffield 
University, or have passed through the three years' course 
and obtained the First Class Certificate at the School of 
Architecture, Sheffield University, may be exempted from 
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sitting at the Intermediate Examination, provided that 
the work done by them during the session be submitted to 
and approved by the Board of Examiners as Testimonies 
of Study/’ Part of this examination is oral. 

The stage next above that of Student is Associate of the 
Institution. To qualify for this, a candidate must pass 
the Final Examination. He must be at least twenty-one 
years of age. The fee is four guineas. A candidate must 
send a certificate of fitness from some person of recognized 
position, and Testimonies of Siady certified as his own 
work. These consist of answers to at least four of the 
Institute Problems. The candidate must submit a thesis 
showing advanced and individual work in one only of the 
following subjects : 

1. Historical Architecture — implying as far as possible 
the direct study of actual historical buildings. 

52. Science, as applied to Building — ?.£?., a special study 
of an application of science to definite problems of building. 

3. Design, including Decoration — such as a study in 
Civic Monumental, Decorative, or other branch of archi- 
tectural design. 

The examination lasts seven days, the first three being 
devoted to the design for a building of moderate dimensions, 
or a portion of a more important edifice to be made from 
particulars given, the fourth and fifth days to Building 
Construction, Hygiene, Properties, and Uses of Building 
Material, and the Ordinary Practice of Architecture, and 
the last two days to oral examination on the various papers 
and the Testimonies of Study. The rule with regard to 
failure at previous examinations applies also to the Final 
Examination. Architects in practice, not less than twenty- 
five years of age, and chief assistants over thirty years of 
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age, are excused from the first two examinations and the 
accompanying Testimonies of Study, if their application 
for exemption is approved. They are then admitted to the 
Final Examination, which is conducted in such cases with 
esipecial regard to their professional works and position.” 

Full details of the examinations may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Institute, 9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W. But the work required falls broadly 
into three divisions — a knowledge of the styles of architec- 
ture and their characteristic ornamentation, a competent 
knowledge of building construction and materials, and 
technical skill in making plans, elevations, sections, etc. 
Beyond these, in the advanced stages, design is essential ; 
and accurate study and measurement of interesting 
buildings is most desirable. Evidences of study of this 
kind are required at the Final Examination. A period of 
foreign travel, made with the object of professional study^ 
is very valuable; but it is, of course, possible only to a 
minority of young architects. 

The Society of Architects also holds two examinations 
in October in London, and several provincial centres. 

The Syllabus of the Examination for Membership is — 

(1) Architectural Composition and Design. (2) Architectural 
History. (3) Building Construction. (4) Shoring, Underpinning, 
and Dangerous Structures. (5) House Drainage and Sewage Dis- 
posal. (6) Specifications and Conditions of Contract. (7), The 
Mechanics of Building (Construction, and one of (8) Easements, 
Dilapidations, and Building Act Regulations. (9) Quantities and 
Prices. (10) Land Surveying and Levelling. (11) Setting Out and 
Supervision of Works. (10) Monumental Design. 

Candidates for the examination must have served at 
least three years’ pupilage to an Architect, or produce such 
other evidence of architectural training as the Examiners 
may require. 
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The Syllabus' for Graduateship is — 

(1) English Composition : (a) An essay of not less than two 
thousand words, illustrated by sketches on a given architectural 
subject, to be written at home ; (b) an essay of not less than five 
hundred words, illustrated by sketches on one of two architectural 
subjects, to be written in the examination room. (2) Architectural 
Design, Orders and Styles of Architecture. A simple problem in 
design will be set, such as an Entrance Porch, Arcade, or other 
feature of a building. 

Full details of the above may be obtained of the 
Secretary, 28, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

Recently the Senate of the University of London have 
passed a resolutfon enabling students to obtain the B.A. 
degree by taking Architecture and allied subjects as a 
branch in the Honours Course. 

PROSPECTS. — It is difficult to give any definite informa- 
tion with regard to remuneration in the profession. In 
small provincial offices, an Assistant may receive from ^120 
to c£^150 a year. In larger offices, especially those of 
recognized standing, there are various grades of Assistants 
with, of course, various rates of payment. Principal 
Assistants are paid at a fairly liberal rate. As a rule it 
takes an Architect some time to establish himself on his 
own account. He must get a connection ” for himself, 
and that usually means a long and hard struggle. If 
he has sufficient capital he can wait for success. When he 
becomes established and his work gets known, he can 
generally earn a good income. Many Architects make 
themselves known by entering for competitions for designs 
for public buildings and similar works ; and, though they 
may not succeed in a particular competition, they get 
their names before the public. An able man, capable of 
turning out good, honest work, seldom fails of success in 
the long-run. 
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GENERAL CLERKSHIPS 

Tiik designation “ Clerk ” brings before up a vast host of 
workers in almost every department of professional and 
commercial activity. The term is somewhat indefinable, 
for it ranges from the humble junior earning a few 
shillings per week to the men who hold responsible and 
lucrative posts with our large firms. 

aXTALIFICATIONS.— For all Clerkships it is essential 
that a boy should have a sound education,' as otherwise 
his chances of promotion will be but small. The Objects 
to which he should pay special attention are Handwriting 
— which is still, in spite of the general use of the type- 
writer, of the utmost importance ; Arithmetic, especially 
of that portion connected with commercial work, together 
with a knowledge of rapid methods of calculation ; English 
Composition ; a good general knowledge of Commercial 
Geography and History ; Shorthand ; and at least one 
Foreign Language, preferably French, German, or Spanish. 
These, if combined with sterling honesty of character, and 
a zeal for work, will certainly secure a moderate and 
increasing income. 

It should not be thought that, because a boy is to become 
Clerk instead of entering one of the professions, an early 
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removal from school is desirable. He should i-emain at 
the Secondary School until he is at least sixteen years of 
age, after which he should, if possible, pass a year or two 
in a good Commercial School, where he can learn Book- 
keeping, Type- writing and Office Routine. If a good Com- 
mercial School is not available he should study at one of 
the Evening Schools, For all commercial appointments 
the Certificates of the London Chamber of Commerce are 
useful. 

The subjects required to obtain these certificates are — 
English, with Penmanship; Official and Business Corre- 
spondence; Commercial Arithmetic, with Mental Arith- 
metic and Tots ; Business Routine, including Filing and 
Practical Office Work ; Bookkeeping; Shorthand ; French; 
Commercial Geography ; Typewriting. 

Another course of study for the Senior Certificate of the 
Education Committee of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce is Commercial Correspondence, Commercial Arith- 
metic, Machinery of Business, French, German, English, 
Book-keeping, Commercial Geography, Shorthand, Com- 
mercial and Industrial Law, 

A course of training at a Commercial College will last 
about eighteen months, and will cost about c£^18. 

The examinations are held in April and May at many 
local centres. The entrance fees are — for the Junior 
Examination, 2s. 6d. per subject, or 15s. for the full 
Junior Certificate; for the Senior Examination, 5s. per 
subject. 

Business-like men with such a training may obtain 
positions as heads of their departments, with salaries from 
X^250 to cl?l,000 a year. 

We have already dealt with Clerkships in connection 
with Accountancy, Insurance, Banking, and Civil Service 
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(for which consult the respective chapters), so we may here 
briefly consider some other avenues that call for a Clerk'^s 
services : 

I. In a Business Firm. — A Junior Clerk will start 
with only a small remuneration, perhaps 8s. or 10s. a 
week, but, if he shows care and diligence, he may soon 
expect .i?l or 25s. If he elects to remain in the office he 
may obtain ,^^100 or jP150 ; if his ambitions look beyond 
the office, one of the most promising careers for a clever 
man is that of Commercial Traveller. Many of our large 
firms train their own travellers, and a Clec’k who takes an 
active interest in the firm^s business, and shows an aptitude 
for such work, will sooner or later get the desired oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Commercial travellers have been 
called the diplomats of commerce, and their work is of 
immense importance to the country. A good traveller 
must be smart in appearance, able to talk well, courteous, 
and yet not easily abashed, and if the goods he is pushing 
are really worth pushing, he can make an income which 
will range, depending of course upon the status of the 
firm which he represents, from c£^300 to ^^1,000 per 
annum. 

II. In Municipal Offic es. — Salaries range from about 
£65 to £250 according to a man's experience and worth. 

The London County Council . — Clerical posts under the 
London County Council are filled by competitive examina- 
tion, and two alternatives lie before candidates for these 
positions. 

We will deal first with what is known as the Minor 
Establishment." The appointments in this department 
are in three sections : 

Section (c). — Open to competition among youths between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen years. 
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Section (b). — Open to competition among men between 
the ages of twenty and thirty years. 

Section (c). — The fee for this examination is 2s. 6d. The 
examination consists of the following twelve subjects, of 
which the first six must be taken, and two only of the 
remainder: Handwriting and Orthography (marked from 
the paper on English Composition); English Composition; 
Arithmetic; English History — (1) General Questions, 
(2) One Special Period; Geography — (1) General Ques- 
tions, (2) the United Kingdoni, (3) a Special Region ; 
General Intelligence Test ; Elementary French ; German 
similar to the French ; Elementary Experimental Science, 
including Practical Work ; Drawing — (a) Freehand, or 
(b) Geometrical ; Typewriting ; Shorthand. 

Section (b). — The fee for this examination is 5s. The 
examination consists of the following eleven subjects, of 
which the first five must be taken, and only two of the 
remainder: Handwriting and Orthography (marked from 
the paper on English Composition) ; English Composition ; 
Arithmetic ; General Knowledge ; Precis Writing ; French ; 
German; Drawing — (a) Freehand, or {b) Geometrical; 
Book-keeping; Typewriting; Shorthand. 

In both Sections (c) and (/;) the maximum number of 
marks assigned to each of the subjects of Shorthand and 
Typewriting is 150, or 50 higher than the maximum 
number (100) of marks assigned in the case of each of the 
other optional subjects. 

Candidates for appointment in the minor establishment 
must be British subjects, must be free from physical 
defects, and, if selected for appointment, will be required 
to pass a medical examination. 

Salaries. — Youths, under Section (c), receive 15s. per 
week. Men, under Section (6), receive 27s. 6d. per week, 
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the salary increasing in each case by annual increments of 
2s, 6d. a week to a maximum of 26s. a week and 40s. a 
week respectively. 

There is constant promotion from Section (c) to 
Section (i), and also a special Section (a) of Minor 
Establishment Clerks with salaries from £2 to £S a week. 

There is no promotion from this establishment to the 
Second Class Clerkships, which we will now consider, or to 
the higher grade, reached by promotion from the Second 
Class to the First Class Clerkships. 

The competitive examinations are open to British 
subjects between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three 
years, except as regards 10 per cent, of the vacancies 
which are competed for by assistants in the minor establish- 
ment who are over twenty-four years of age, who have 
served not less than six years, and who are nominated by 
the head of the department in which they are serving, 
provided that such nomination is approved by the Clerk 
of the Council. Forthcoming examinations aie advertised 
in the leading London daily newspapers. • 

The examination is divided into two parts : 

1. Preliminary. 

2. Competitive, 

The fee for each part is 10s. The subjects for the Pre- 
liminary Test Examination are as follows : Handwriting 
and Orthography (marked from the papers on English 
Composition, English History, and Geography) ; English 
Composition ; Arithmetic ; English History (general 
questions and a special period); Geography — (1) general 
questions, (2) the United Kingdom, (3) a special region ; 
Mathematics. 

Exemption from this part is secured if the candidate 
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has passed any, but no others, of the following examina- 
tions: (1) the Matriculation Examinations of the Uni- 
versities of England, Wales, and Ireland ; (2) the Oxford 
or Cambridge Higher Local Examination ; (3) the Oxford, 
Cambridge, or Durham Senior Local Examination ; (4) the 
Oxford and Cambridge (Joint Board) Schools Examination 
Higher Certificate ; (5) the Leaving Certificate of the 
Scotch Education Department ; (6) the Preliminary Ex- 
amination in Arts and Science of the Joint Board of 
Examiners of the Scottish Universities; (7) the School- 
leaving Examination of the University of London ; (8) the 
Second Division Examination for Clerkships in the Civil 
Service, where the candidate has obtained 60 per cent, or 
more of the maximum marks (“service” marks being ex- 
cluded) ; (9) Part I. of the Council’s Examinations for Second 
Class (Fourth Class) Clerkships held in or since June, 1904. 

Candidates who pass this test proceed to Part II., the 
competitive examination. This consists of sixteen subjects, 
of which any four may be taken, with the addition of 
Genera! Knowledge and Precis Writing. The syllabus is 
briefly as follows: General Knowledge; Precis Writing; 
English Language and Literature ; Pure Mathematics ; 
Applied Mathematics ; either French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, or Portuguese ; one other of these Modem 
Languages ; Latin ; English History ; Geography ; History 
of London ; Economics ; Outlines of English Central and 
Local Government ; Experimental Mechanics ; Experi- 
mental Physics ; Inorganic Chemistry. 

There will be examinations in (a) Shorthand, (b) Book- 
keeping and Accountancy, and all candidates with a know- 
ledge of these subjects should sit for the examinations. 
Marks gained for these subjects will not, however, count 
in the general competition. 
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Candidates for positions in both establishments are 
required to pass a medical examination. They are then 
regarded as probationers for twelve months. 

Salaries , — Second Class Clerk, J:^80, increasing by £5 
yearly to <£^100 per annum ; then i?100, by £^^10 to £^160 
per annum ; and £?150 by £\^ lOs., to a maximum of 
£^ 00 . 

Promotion to the First Class is made in vacancies by 
order of the Council. Salaries — cPJiOO, increasing yearly 
by oP15 to £24f5 per annum, then by ciP15 for the first year, 
and afterwards by cP20, to a maximum qf £;'300. There 
are a number of higher appointments which only the 
more able and brilliant officers are called upon to fill. 

liius, while the position of Clerk in the Minor Estab- 
lishment offers few prospects, the Second Class Clerkship, 
with its wide age-limits for entry, is a tempting position 
for young men who are too old to enter for the Second 
Class Clerkships in the Civil Service. 

It is to be noticed that the expansion of* the London 
County Council has ceased to a great extent, and com- 
paratively few vacancies may therefore be expected to 
occur for some time. 

Details can be obtained from the Clerk of the Council^ 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 

In the offices of other County and Borough Councils 
there are also numerous vacancies, the conditions of appoint- 
ment and scale of salaries being obtainable from the 
respective clerks. 

III. Solicitous’’ Clerks. — The Solicitors Clerk almost 
invariably begins at the lowest rung, commencing at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. There is no definite standard 
of knowledge required, but a boy should be able to fufil 
the requirements outlined at the commencement of this 
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chapter. Appointment is usually obtained by personal 
application at the office of the solicitors themselves. 
Among the best offices to enter are those of solicitors 
who hold public appointments, where a youth may possibly 
work his way upwards to an important post. The com- 
mencing salary is usually small, rising to about £250 per 
annum in good offices. 

IV. Shipping. — A sound knowledge of figures, an intel- 
ligent grasp of Geography, a quick insight into the 
conditions of the markets, and, if possible, some acquain- 
tance with French, German, or Spanish, will be of the 
utmost value. A Clerk in Shipping enters upon a five 
years’ apprenticeship, during which time he receives a 
payment of cFlOO, in progressive amounts per annum. 
Good posts are offered as Chartering Clerks, Book-keepers, 
Cashiers, with salaries of £250 to .i?400. An able man may 
also find an opportunity to start on his own account as a 
Shipbroker, and, of course, if he succeeds, he will then 
make a large income. 

V. Railways. — A very large number of Clerks are 
employed both in the passenger and the goods departments 
of our large railway companies. A fair general education, 
with a knowledge, if possible, of Shorthand, are the main 
qualifications. A nomination should be sought from a 
Director, and application should then be made to the 
District Superintendent. An examination has generally 
to be passed in Reading, Handwriting and Orthography, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Composition, and the 
Geography of the United Kingdom. The age preferred is 
about fifteen. After appointment the Clerk is examined 
from time to time to determine what progress he has made 
in fitting himself for the service. 

Salaries are small, starting at 10s. a week, and rising 
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by the sixth year to 24s. After this a youth’s prospects 
will depend entirely upon himself; if he shows excep- 
tional intelligence or smartness in any direction, he will 
receive speedy recognition, and he may attain ultimately 
to a lucrative and responsible position. 

VI. Thk Sto(^k Exciiangk. — The prospects of the 
man who is content to be just an ordinary Clerk in a 
Stockbroker’s office are poor; the supply is greater than 
the demand, and he cannot expect a larger salary than 
cJPSOO per annum as a maximum. On the other hand, it 
is through a Clerkship that entrance to the London Stock 
Exchange is secured, and the coveted membership thereof 
obtained. Individual members and firms on the Stock 
Exchange are allowed to introduce only a limited number 
of Clerks into “ the House,” and so a House Clerkship is a 
privilege. Further, the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
re(|uire that every applicant for admission to membership 
must have served as a Clerk in the House or the Settling 
Rooms for two years (with a minimum service of one 
year in the House}, and exceptional facilities are allowed 
an applicant who has served in the House or the Settling 
Rooms for four years (with a minimum of three years in 
the House). Thus a Clerkship with a Stockbroker, that 
carries with it the promise of introduction as Clerk into 
the House, is much sought after, and a premium is often 
required. It is the door by which a clever business man 
may become a member of the Stock Exchange. Members 
of the Stock Exchange are either Brokers or Jobbers ; the 
distinction between them is this — the Broker transacts 
business with the outside public, and buys from, or sells 
to, the Jobber, while the Jobber deals only with the Broker 
or with other Jobbers, not with the public. It will thus 
be seen that a young man, seeking service in the office of 
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a Broker rather than in that of a Jobber, gets a better 
insight into the whole method of Stock Exchange business, 
and has a complete view of a transaction from the time 
when a client gives instructions to the Broker to buy or 
sell until the stock is finally received from the seller or 
delivered to the purchaser. 

VII. Cable Companies. — Another field for employment 
is that of a Clerkship in one of the Cable Companies*" 
Offices. The following particulars relate to the Eastern 
Telegraph Company in particv lar, but also give some 
indication of the reejuirements of other Companies. 
Applicants must be between fifteen and seventeen years 
of age, and free from physical defects. Candidates are 
appointed after an examination, which is a simple one, 
good Writing and Spelling being indispensable requisites. 
A premium of .P48 must be paid by each probationer, 
cP24 on appointment and the remainder in instalments. 
The period of probation is eighteen months, during which 
time he receives no salary for the first six months, .£"2 per 
month Tor the next six months, and JJS per month for the 
remaining time. 

The period of training is spent partly in London, and 
afterwards in Cornwall. Parents bear the cost of board 
and lodging while the probationer is in London, but 
afterwards it is defrayed by the Company out of the 
premium. 

On passing the necessary examinations, the probationer 
is placed upon the regular staff, after which promotion 
depends upon merit and ability, together with seniority. 
The salaries rise from .i?48 to oC204 per annum, with a 
special allowance varying from £24i to cP150 per annum 
to those on foreign service. 
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XIX 

ADVERTISING 


Advertising is a profession of comparatively recent growth 
that is closely allied to that of journalism. Adequately 
to estimate what it offers as a career to the average Public 
School boy, some definition or statement of exactly what 
is advertising must first be given. It has been variously 
described as the science and art of salesmanship by written 
word,’’ “ salesmanship on paper/’ and ‘‘ business news.” 
Literally, the woid means drawing ” or compelling atten- 
tion. l^ime and usage often alter the sense of words, 
enlarging the meaning of one term and restricting^ that of 
another. Advertising affords an instance of this tendency, 
for it has come to mean the drawing the attention of others 
towards oneself or one’s goods with a view to self-profit. 
It is a link between trader and public, one of the most 
important means which the former utilizes to get in touch 
with and impress the latter with the advantages of the 
commodity that he has for sale. All persons engaged in 
assisting the trader to attain this end are members of the 
advertising profession. Obviously, therefore, when one 
considers the extent and diversified nature of present-day 
advertising, there must be various classes and distinctions 
in the advertising profession. 

For the purposes of this chapter, it may be taken that 
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modern publicity has brought about the creation of several 
distinct, yet correlated professions, which may all be legi- 
timately combined under the title of the advertising pro- 
fession. The men variously engaged in these branches are 
the Advertising Agent, the Advertising Manager, the Ad- 
vertising Canvasser or Representative, and the Adver- 
tising Writer. 

A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT.— 

The columns of any daily newS|'aper afford an indication 
of the extent and importance of modern advertising. If 
we bear in mind the fact that the revenue received by a 
newspaper, weekly, or magazine, is its whole financial back- 
bone, and that, without regular and plentiful advertise- 
ments, newspapers could not be published except at a 
prohibitive cost of perhaps one shilling or more per copy, 
we can realize the necessity for a large and able staff to 
obtain, collect, write, and otherwise deal with advertise- 
ments. It v/ill perhaps be of advantage if some account 
of the work of a daily newspaper’s advertising department 
is given. 

At the head of the department is the Advertisement 
Manager, who is sometimes reinforced by an Assistant 
Advertisement Manager. His duty it is to organize, 
control, direct, and manage the advertising staff, which 
may be divided into two classes — Outside Representatives, 
whose function is by canvassing to obtain advertisements 
from advertisers and advertising agencies ; and Inside Re- 
presentatives, who have to write, correct, and otherwise 
deal with all matters relative to the publication of the 
advertisements obtained by the first-named. Each Outside 
Representative has his own particular allocation ; that is 
to say, his activities are directed towards one or more 
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classes of advertisers, such as West End Stores, or the 
motor trade, or the City (Le., all financial advertising), or 
publishers, etc. In the case of one of the leading London 
dailies of which we have personal knowledge, there are a 
number of these representatives, each with a definite 
sphere or area for which he is responsible, through his 
departmental Manager, to the Advertisement Manager. 
There are so many representatives to obtain and collect 
classified advertisements — that is to say, those hundreds 
of small “ wants,’’ situations vacant, or domestic servants, 
auctions, entertainments, business opportunities, property 
for sale or to let, etc. — which appear in nearly all the 
daily newspapers. There are subdepartments to deal 
with all advertising in the literary, financial, or engineer- 
ing columns, all being subject, of course, to the direction 
and control of the Manager. As regards the indoor staff*, 
this is necessarily large. Every newspaper has a general 
advertisement office for the reception and payment of 
advertisements, with accountants and cashier’s department. 
This applies mainly to ‘‘smalls,” as they are called. The 
display advertising — that is to say, all the larger advertise- 
ments which appear in the body of the paper — requires to 
be carefully dealt with by indoor men, set up in type, 
proofs passed, position and dates in the paper arranged, 
and so on. 

“ COPY-WRITERS.” — Often an advertisement has to be 
designed and written, and for this purpose special writers, 
commonly termed “ Copy- Writers,” are employed or re- 
tained. This is a distinct profession in itself, and requires 
some detailed attention. 

A Copy-Writer is one who specializes in designing and 
writing advertisements. He may be employed for that 
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purpose by a Newspaper or an Advertising Agent or Agency 
for the benefit of its advertising, or directly by any com- 
mercial firm which conducts its own advertising arrange- 
ments, or he may adopt the “ free lance method ” already 
referred to in the chapter on journalism. Copy-writing is 
a branch of the advertising profession that calls for high 
talent. Nothing looks easier than to write “the things 
they put in the papers.” In actual fact, nothing is harder 
than to design and write forceful advertisements which will 
not merely appear clever, for that is a poor test of a good 
advertisement, but which “sell the goods.” Copy that, 
judged by results, has failed to sell the article advertised, 
is of no use, however clever or sensational or well-displayed 
it may be. Successful copy-writing is conviction by argu- 
ment, not necessarily in the presence of opposition, for a 
reader may quite unconsciously be influenced towards a 
certain line of action. To achieve that end, to make the 
reader accept the advertiser’s statement and claim without 
question, should be the purpose of every piece of copy 
put out! 

Advertising copy of to-day is either of the “ displayed ” 
or “literary matter” form. As regards the former, a 
careful study of, say, the front outside page of the Daily 
Mail any day will give a clear idea of what “ displayed ” 
advertisements are. As to the “ literary,” or “ written-up ” 
advertisement as it is called, this is almost identical with 
a journalistic article. It calls for great literary ability, 
concise and attractive style of writing, use of logic and 
persuasion. It is generally printed in type similar to the 
editorial contents of a page, and often (wrongly, in our 
opinion) is indistinguishable, or nearly so, from editorial 
matter. The practice of adding to such “written-up” 
advertisements the letters “advt.” is not universal. 
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There is a tendency on the part of newspapers to employ 
skilled writers able to build up good copy in either dis- 
played or “ written-up ” form. Much line advertising of 
the latter kind has been written in connection with the 
special supplements and numbers that certain journals 
publish from time to time. It is an advantage to a news- 
paper advertising staff to embrace such skilled Advertise- 
ment Writers, to assist its outside representatives in obtain- 
ing business. 

advertising agency work. — A dvertising agencies 
may be divided into two classes : First, “ Space- Brokers,” 
who merely arrange for the insertion of an advertisement 
in so many media on a small percentage basis ; and 
secondly, “ Service Agents,” who are able to offer to a 
firm or manufacturer a complete advertising service that 
embraces the placing of a new product on the market, 
planning a campaign, designing, writing, and arranging 
for the insertion of all advertisements, and conducting all 
subsidiary forms of publicity, such as poster advertising, 
form letter writing, circularizing, etc. This service in- 
volves the neces.sity of having a highly-organized and 
capable staff of men, each skilled in his own particular 
work. Such a service agency in some respects closely 
corresponds to the advertising department of a newspaper, 
though embracing certain departments which do not obtain 
except in an advertising agency. Skilled Canvassers or 
Outside Representatives, expert Copy-Writers, Artists, etc., 
are all essential. The big service agencies — there are not 
many who are justified in assuming the title — have played, 
and continue to play, a most important part in the de- 
velopment of advertising. 

Some commercial firms conduct their own advertising, 
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which is placed under the charge of an Advertising Manager, 
whose position varies according to the size and importance 
of the firm. Sometimes he is merely a glorified clerk ; in 
other cases he is practically an expert Sales Manager who 
is constantly in touch with the selling and executive de- 
partments, and may be worth several thousands a year to 
his employers. But the growing recognition of advertising 
as a distinct profession and science is seen in the fact that 
most of the leading national advertisers of staple articles 
of food, clothing, etc., delegate the conduct of their adver- 
tising to one or other of the various advertising agencies. 

HOW TO ENTER THE ADVERTISING PROFESSION. 

— There are no examinations, fees, or age limitations for 
those who wish to take up advertising as a career. In- 
fluence is Useful in placing a boy at an early age in an 
advertising agency or newspaper office ; but its value 
extends no further. It is our conviction that it is wise to 
start early, .Of the younger generation of advertising men 
who hjive succeeded in their profession, those who started 
at the ages of sixteen or eighteen have gone furthest. But 
there is no glossing over the fact that many of the most 
successful advertising men of the present day have merely 
drifted into the profession after indifferent success or 
failure in other walks in life. Such a fact seems to 
suggest that specialized education is not essential. But 
certainly the Public School boy who has been well grounded 
in the following subjects starts with many points in his 
favour : 

Essay writing and cultivation of literary style (for which 
a good grounding in the classics has its great value). 

Precis writing, condensing an article and picking out its 
chief points. 
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Mathematics. 

Drawing. 

Geography, physical and commercial. 

General reading to increase his general knowledge. 

Political economy, logic, and psychology are not exactly 
subjects taught in our public schools, but the candidate 
for honours in the advertising profession will do well to 
study such subjects in his spare time. Logic and psycho- 
logy are particularly to be recommended. Such books as 
Mellone s Principles of Logic^ Dill Scott’s Psychology of 
Advertmng^ etc., are advised. The regular study of the 
three or four papers devoted to advertising is to be 
encouraged. 

He must be prepared to start at the bottom of the 
ladder, either in an agency or a newspaper office, entry to 
which is gained by influence, nomination, or personal 
application. Much will depend upon his own initiative 
and industry. He should carefully study correct adver- 
tising, read the advertising journals and magazines, and 
in every way possible acquire knowledge as he goes along. 
The book knowledge which he can pick up for himself, is 
always useful, and as actual experience comes to him, it 
will correct, strengthen, and broaden the theories and 
knowledge he has gathered. The more one learns of 
advertising the bigger the subject appears, and the less 
one knows. That is rather paradoxical. It must be 
taken in the Socratic sense that the wisest man is he who 
knows his own ignorance. 

The young advertising man must be capable of pushing 
himself along, if he means to succeed. Other people will 
not do it for him. If he lends application, industry, and 
enthusiasm to his work, he should get on. As time passes, 
his ability will probably develop in the special direction. 
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He may prove himself to be an expert Copy- Writer in 
embryo, or an Outside Representative and Business- winner. 
It is well that he should have experience in all branches of 
the work, and appointment to a good service agency is in 
this respect desirable. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN ADVERTISING~A 
NOTE OP WARNING. — There has been much discussion 
of late in advertising circles with regard to the use or 
non-use of correspondence schools. Up to a certain point 
they are useful. But there are objections, as the following 
extract from a leading advertising weekly shows : 

Our objection to the whole system of lessons by cor- 
respondence is based on a consideration of the influences 
set in motion to induce students to take them up. It is 
here we And a definite weakness in the system, and one 
that must result in much bitterness of mind to the student. 
Apart from charging a fairly heavy fee for the course, 
most correspondence colleges do not take into account the 
suitalfllity of the student for the work he wishes to under- 
take, and are apt to enrol anyone as a student for a course 
of advertising, so long as he pays the fee. This mani- 
festly must mean that a high proportion of students are 
going to be disappointed with the results. The dis- 
appointment is all the moi'e keen because of the way the 
promotion matter of some of the correspondence schools 
is set out. We have heard too much of the large salaries 
paid to advertising men, and the ease with which a 
student of advertising may, after completing his course, 
earn £5 per week for life. It is quite true that many 
advertising men do earn £5 per week, and a great deal 
more. It is equally true that even competent men find a 
difficulty in getting such a salary. But it is obvious to 
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any man, if one takes five hundred unselected students 
and promises each of them, either in direct or indirect 
terms, that at the end of the course he will be worth 
£5 per week, the suggestion must come perilously near 
misrepresentation. At all events, whether one would 
employ so harsh a term as * misrepresentation ’ or not, the 
fact remains that alluring promises of this kind bait the 
prospectus for a certain type of man, and lead him to 
courses of instruction which cannot be of any material 
advantage to him. 

The weakness of teaching advertising by post is that 
the inducements offered for the purpose of enrolling 
students are too optimistic. It is almost cruel to say to 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, that a few months'* study of 
advertising will turn the 30s. salary into £5 per week. 
Never has this been possible in advertising, and it never 
will be. We can quite believe that five or six of every 
hundred students are situated in such a way that after 
absorbing a complete course of advertising,' and having 
gained some actual experience, they may pass inxo the 
ranks of publicity workers, and make incomes of from 
£250 a year. We should think this an optimistic view 
of the situation. We are equally confident that, of every 
hundred students enrolled, 95 per cent, are men of a type 
who can turn advertising knowledge to but little extra 
profit, and we confidently aver that of that 95 full 
60 per cent, are of a type who have neither the education 
nor the natural ability to profit by the instruction at all, 
or even to understand it in a practical manner.'*'* * 

EUOL'D'MENTS. — The salary to commence with will be 
small, ranging from perhaps 10s, to 25s. As a man be- 

* The Advertiser's Weekly^ November 29, 1913. 
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comes more useful to his employers it will rise, if he has 
sufficient push in him to demonstrate the fact of his 
growing value, and not merely to wait for a ^^rise” just 
to happen. 

An Advertisement Writer may earn anything from *£*100 
to o£^l,000 per annum, according to ability. Few reach 
the latter figure. 

The Outside Representative who canvasses for business 
for a newspaper or agency may earn .£'100 to c£600 per 
annum ; occasionally, in the case of the most successful 
canvassers, reaching and passing the .£1,000 mark. The 
Advertisement Manager of a newspaper, or General 
Manager of a large advertising agency, may earn up to 
£2,000 per annum. 

Competition is very severe in the profession, and theiie 
are always a number of advertising men out of work. 
Fleet Street is the “ Street of Adventure just as much 
in relation to advertising as to journalism. It is an 
unfortunate fact that, owing mainly to the ill-advised 
propaganda of various schools ” for teaching advertising, 
the profession has been boomed too much, thereby attract- 
ing an undesirable and unsuitable class of aspirants to 
advertising fame. There is no room to-day in advertising 
for anyone but those gifted with culture, character, great 
mental alertness, enthusiasm for their profession, and a 
zest for painstaking industry. Literary ability is, of 
course, essential, as well as wide general knowledge, for 
those who incline to the literary side of advertising work. 
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FARMING, HORTICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 

I 

Farming, in its various forms, is our oldest industry, 
and its prosperity is a matter of concern to the whole 
nation. Now there are many lads who are naturally 
attracted to an outdoor life, and parents should give these 
inclinations due consideration. Many a boy, if his energies 
are allowed to be applied in this direction, will bring 
happiness to himself and advantage to the country. He 
may not make so much money as many do in successful 
business, and a few in especially successful professional 
cai'eers, but he is engaged in one of the prospering trades 
of the country, and if he is the right man, and observes 
the essential conditions, he should have no reason on the 
financial side to regret his choice. It was recently said in 
Parliament by the Minister responsible for Agriculture 
that more money than ever is now being made by farming ; 
he ought, however, to have added that land is subjected 
to heavy taxation, and that farming is, in consequence, 
handicapped. The freedom and healthiness of a country 
life are additional advantages. Foreign competition, which 
from about 1870 bade fair to ruin the English farmer, is 
perceptibly slackening. As foreign nations — e.g., Germany 
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and the United States — grow, and, at the same time, give 
more attention to manufactures, they cease to have surplus 
agricultural produce to send to England, for the double 
reason that they have more mouths to feed, and a diminish- 
ing, or at least stationary, output. This competition is 
still, however, an important factor in the case, and in 
fruit-growing it is likely to become more severe. A youth, 
therefore, to be successful, must be well-grounded in the 
technical as well as in the practical aspects of his industry. 
While thoroughly conversant witi the internal working of 
a farm, he should know all that science can tell him about 
soils and manures in general, and the soil of his own farm, 
and its needs, in particular ; he should understand the 
latest processes — in dairying he should keep his eye 
on every movement of the foreign producer ; he should 
study the conditions of the market, and be ready to avail 
himself in a skilled and thoroughly business-like way of 
all available subsidiary sources of income, such as fruit- 
growing, pouRry-keeping, etc. In short, he must be like 
other business men. Competition is keen everywhere, and 
can only be met successfully by using every advantage and 
wasting nothing. The firmer of past years has not 
always realized this, and the failures of the bad times 
were in part due to ineffective methods and lack of proper 
management, and not wholly to the stress of competition 
from abroad. The farmer of the present day has learned, 
or is learning, the lesson of the need of theoretical 
knowledge, and of system, to supplement practical 
skill. 

Within recent years there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of Agricultural Education throughout the country. 
The Board of Agriculture now gives grants to higher 
Educational Institutions to the amount of over <£18,000 
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per annum, and, in addition, helps the less advanced 
type of education to the extent of c£^7,000 per annum. 
The County Councils are correspondingly generous, though 
in varying degrees, and the efforts of both are so systema- 
tized and co-ordinated that, in any agricultural part of 
the country, the agricultural student is sure to find every 
educational facility that he can desire brought within 
reasonable reach. 

Resides helping to provide education for the agricul- 
turist, the Government is now assisting him greatly by 
providing him with highly skilled advice both in farming 
and forestry. Where hi^ local county advisers cannot 
deal with his difficulties, he may now appeal to Cambridge, 
I^eds, and Bristol Univei-sities, Reading and Bangor 
University Colleges, Aberystwith and Armstrong (New- 
castle-on-Tyne) Colleges, and the South-Eastern Agri- 
cultural College at Wye — according to the district in 
which his farm is situated — and can command the highest 
skill of the Agricultural Experts of these Colleges, either 
without expense or at a small fee. Forestry difficulties 
are similarly solved by the Foiestry expeits of — (1) Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle, for the Northern Counties ; (2) 
University College, Bangor, for Wales (except Glamorgan), 
Cheshire, and Shropshire ; (3) Oxford University for the 
Midlands ; (4) Cambridge University for the Eastern 
Counties ; (5) The Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester, for the South-West district. 

To provide this body of skilled advisers, and enable 
them to conduct the great mass of research work necessary, 
the Board of Agriculture is spending a very large annual 
sum. Agricultural Research is subsidized in the current 
financial year (1913-14) to the extent of cf^38,000, and 
Forestry to the amount of .£^5,700. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES.— Agricultural education, 
as now arranged, consists of — 

(a) Residential courses at various Colleges of three or 
four years, leading to a degree or diploma. 

(b) Short courses at the same Colleges. 

(c) Short courses varying from a few weeks to several 
months at farm schools and similar institutions. 

(d) Courses of ten to fourteen days in dairying at 
migratory dairy schools, which pass from one centre to 
another. 

(e) Courses oj* day or evening lectures in agriculture, 
bee-keeping, poultry- keeping, -killing, and -dressing^ 
farriery, and horticulture. 

UJSriV/HRSITI^S AND UNfVERSITY COLLEGES. 

1. University College, Aberystwith. — The degree course is of 
three years (fee, 4^16 per annum). The diploma course is of three 
years, but students attend only during the winter and spring terms, 
and spend tweaty-four weeks during the first two years on the 
College jgirm (200 acres) or other approved farm (fee, M7 10s. per 
annum, and £5 for the farm course). 

2. University College of North Wales, Bangor. — Degree 
course, three years ; diploma course, two years (fee about J017 per 
session;. There is a College farm of 075 acres, and an experimental 
area of 50 acres for forestry. 

3. Cambridge University. — A diploma is granted without resi- 
dence to students who pass the requisite scientific and practical 
examination, and the B.A. degree (pass) may be taken in Agri- 
culture. Students reside during the three terms, and are advised 
to attend at the University farm (230 acres) during the Long 
Vacation, when special classes are given. 

A diploma in forestry is obtained by passing the examinations 
for the B.A. degree, attending for one Long Vacation a practical 
^course in a British forest, and a similar course in a Continental 
forest, and taking the Diploma Examination. 

Students who wish to qualify as agricultural experts usually 
spend their first two or three years working for the Natural Sciences 
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Tripos. Their third or fourth year is then devoted to the advanced 
course for the diploma, and they subsequently specialize in one or 
other branch of A^^ricultural Science. 

Research Institutes for the study of Animal Nutrition and 
Plant Breeding exist in connection with the School of Agriculture. 

4. University of Leeds. — Degree course as for the ordinary 
Science degree up to the Intermediate Examination, after which 
the student enters the Agricultural department for two years (fee, 
£27 per annum). At least six months of the time is spent on the 
University farm (312 acres), conducting agricultural experiments. 
The diploma course is of tliree winters (fee, per annum), 
leaving the spring and summer for pra(;tical work. 

5. Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Degree course, 

three years (^£20 per annum) ; diploma course, three years — autumn 
and winter terms only. The College has a farm of 400 acres, and 
has charge of 900 acres of woods for forestry instruction. “ 

(). University of Oxford. — Diploma course, two years. The 
degree of B.A. (pass) may be taken in Rural Economy.” 

Students of Rural Economy also attend the University depart- 
ments of Botany, Zoology, and Geology, in some of which special 
instruction is provided. Land JSurveying is studied under the 
University Lecturer in Surveying. 

The Institute of Economic Research in Agriculture is associated 
with the Committee for Rural Economy, the Director being C. S. 
Orwin, M.A., F.S.I. Research scholars in Agricultural Economics, 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture, pursue research under the 
guidance of the Director of this Institute. 

The School of Rural Economy is charged with the duty of giving 
instruction — both Lectures and Laboratory — in Forest Botany for 
probationers for the Indian I'orest Servicre, as well as for others 
who may be working for the University Diploma in Forestry. 

University of Oxford School of Forestry. 

Professor : Sir William Sc.hlich, M.A. 

Course of Study . — The Diploma in Forestry is granted to members 
of the University who have pursued an approved course of study 
extending over two years, undergone a course of practical work 
approved by the delegates, passed the prescribed examinations, and 
satisfy the delegates that they possess a sufficient knowledge of 
Engineering. 
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Subjects of Ei^amination. — Part I. : General Geology and Botany, 
F orest Botany and Zoology. Part II. : Forestry. Optional Subjects : 
Forest Law, Geology of India, Systematic Botany of Indian Trees. 

Fees, — £2 for each part. Probationers for the Indian Forest 
Service must, unless especially exempted, (i.) qualify in German by 
June 30 of their first year of training ; or (ii.) obtain the University 
Diploma in Forestry by the close of their second year. 

7. University College, Beading — Agriculture. — Degree course, 
three years ; diploma course, two years (fee, j 624 per annum) ; 
certificate course, six months (iC 16 ). 

Dairying. — Diploma course, two years (fee, ^24 per annum) ; 
certificate course, three terms {J630) , reduced for county students 
to J618 and i>24 respectively. 

Horticulture. — Dl 4 )lonia course, two years ; (certificate course, one 
year (^24 per annum ; county students, JC18). 

AGRICULTURAh COLLEGES. 

8. Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester (associated with 
the University of Bristol). — Diploma course, three years (fees, 
in-students, JC45 to £bb 10s. ; out-students, J£25 per term, with an 
entrance fee of £b). Several sc.holarsliips are awarded. The 
College has 500 acres of farm-land and 3,000 acres of woods, with a 
forest garden o£ ten acres, and two forest nurseries, available for 
instructi(jji in agricAilturc and forestry. 

0. College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire (affiliated to Manchester University). — Diploma course, 
three years ; to obtain a diploma with honours, original investiga- 
tion is necessary. Fees, resident students, X75 per annum (County 
of Chester students, 4^00) ; non-resident, i;30 per annum, lliere 
is a farm of 100 acres, with a herd of dairy shorthorns, and, for 
horticultural instruction, seven acres of garden and fruit plantation, 
with large range of greenhouses. 

10. Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, Kingston, 
Derby. — Certificate course, three terms of ten weeks each, 
arranged so as to fill up the time between corn harvest and hay 
harvest, when young men can be most easily spared from the farm. 
Fee, ^7 10s. per term ; £b for students from co-operating 
counties. 

Teac^hers’ diploma course in Dairying, nine months from October, 
and a similar course is arranged in Commercial Dairying and 
Factory Management. Fees, £12 for three months; ^21 for six 
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months ; M27 for nine months (half-fees for contributing county 
students). There is a farm of 195 acres. 

11. Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop.*^ 
Diploma course, two or three years, intended for students who 
have done some science and are ready for advanced work. 

Certificate course, two years, less advanced, and intended to 
provide a training in practical agriculture. Fees, £S for tuition, 
and J6S5 for board and lodging for Staffordshire and Shropshire 
students ; ^18 and ^€42 for others. There is a farm of 236 acres, 
and three acres of land are devoted to fruit and vegetables. Special 
attention is given to poultry. 

12. Agricultural College, Aspatria, Cumberland.— Diploma 
courses, two years (a) for intending Fanners and (Colonists, (h) for 
intending Land-agents. Short course for intending (Colonists, one 
year. There is also a special course for the Final (Fellowship) 
Examination of the Surveyors’ Institute. Fees, 83 guineas per 
term. Scholarships — Entrance and First Year — of the value of 
^20 each. Practical work on nine neighbouring farms, and a large 
Dairy Company’s Creamery, also forestry work in the woods of 
Brayton Park. 

13. Agricultural and Horticultural College, Uckdeld, 
Sussex. — Certificate course, two years. There are also a twelve- 
weeks’ winter course for farmers^ sons, and a land-agency class 
(fee, £5 5s.) from October to March. Fees, resident, £25 per 
term (East Sussex students, ^16 13s. 4d.) ; non-resident,' ^10 10s. 
per term. For the twelve- weeks’ course the fee is £2 2s. per week 
(county students, 15s. per week ; if non-resident, X4 4s. for the 
course). 

There is a farm of 101 acres, and a garden of five acres. Special 
attention is given to liorticulture and poultry-farming. 

14. South - Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. — 
London B.Sc. course, four years; diploma course, three years; 
certificate course in Agriculture and Commercial Fruit-growing, 
two years. Fees, resident, JS120 per annum ; tuition only, ^70 per 
annum (Kent and Surrey students, ^‘60 and ^15). 

There are farms of 460 acres, including a hop-garden of 7 acres, 
lOJ acres devoted to horticulture, and a small area to the French 
system of raising vegetables. Demonstration plantations and a 
nursery for forest trees are being established for instruction in 
Forestry. 

N.B. — At nearly all the above short courses of a few weeks, with 
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proportionate fees/ at convenient times of the year, are arranged to 
meet the needs of those whose time is limited. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS, 

15. British Dairy Institute, Reading.— Managed by a com- 
mittee representing the British Dairy Farmers^ Association and 
University College, Reading 

Fees, £l per week, £10 for three months, £18 for six months 
(special six months* course, from March to September, £1G). 

16. Harris Institute, Preston — National diidoma course, four 
winter sessions of twenty six weeks each ; short course, two sessions. 

Sons of Lancashire farmers admitte** free ; other county students 
pay a fee of £3 3s. per session. There are scholarships and 
allowances awardei*. Kvternal students pay £10 10s. per session. 

1 7. National Fruit and Cider Institute, Long Ashton, near 
Bristol.— Affiliated to the University of Bristol, to which appli- 
cations for information should be addressed. 

18. Royal Horticultural Society’s School, Wisley, Surrey.— 
Two years^ course, fee fi\e guineas. The teaching is mostly practical 
and outdoor. 

FA EM SCHOOLS, DAIRY S(^IJ00LS, ETC, 

Bedfordshire County (’ouniul — Bedford Agricultural Institute, 
Ridgmonj:, Aspley (Jui'^e. 

Cumberland and Wksi'viorland (’ounty Couniil — Farm School, 
Newton Rigg, Penrith. Fee, resident (county students), 10s. per 
week. 

Denbigh County (oumiL. — Dairy Scliool, Lleweni Hall, near 
Denbigh. 

Es'^ex County Council. — East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Agriculture Course, — Fee, £l per week (county students, 2s. Od.). 

Dairy School, — Fee, £1 per week ; £10 for twelve weeks (county 
students, free). 

Horticulture, — Fee, £l per week (county students, free). 

Hampshire County ('ouncil. — Farm School, Basing. Resident 
fee £1 5s. per week (county students, 15s. ; or, if connected with 
land, 10s.) ; day pupils £1 per month (county students, 10s. ; if 
connected with land, 5s.). 

Lancashire County Council — County Council Farm, Hutton, 
Lancs. Resident fee, £1 12s. 6d. (much reduced for county students). 
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Somerset County Council. — Fixed Cheese School ; stationed at 
a farm each year from April to October ; course one to four weeks. 
Fee^ for four weeks, £6 6s., non-resident ; resident, per week for 
county students. 

VVarwick County Council. — Dairy School, Griff House, Nun- 
eaton. Resident fee, £l per week (county students, 10s.). 

Yorkshire County Council. — The Dairy School, Garforth, 
Leeds ; maintained by the Three Ridings in connection with the 
University of Leeds. 

Worcester County Council. — Droitwich Experimental Garden. 
Six acres, devoted to experiments in fruit and vegetable cultivation 
and French gardening. 

From this list of courses, long and short, the student 
should be able to select what he needs, and what he can 
afford. It should be noted that many of the County 
Councils give scholarships open to dwellers in the county. 
Many who look forward to farming for themselves reject 
all long collegiate courses, and begin by going for two 
or three years as pupils (usually paying a premium) to 
successful farmers of the type that they aspire to imitate. 
To them the nearest Agricultural College offers short 
winter courses, which may supply as much Scientific 
knowledge as they will practically require. This need not 
be very great if they learn enough to be ready to take on 
occasion the expert advice so easily accessible to the 
farmer of to-day. Rut the full degree — or, at least, 
diploma — course is still worth taking for those who can 
afford it, more particularly if they anticipate having to 
take service as managers on another man’s farm before 
they can have one of their own. For any form of 
advanced or theoretical work, the full degree course is 
obviously indispensable. It will be seen from the details 
given above that such a course may be taken at a cost 
varying from £60 per annum upwards for either two or 
three years. The summer vacations should be spent, if 
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possible, on a farm, and also the shorter vacations of 
Easter and Christmas ; a visit to the Continent to learn 
something of the latest methods of agriculture and 
dairying will be time wisely spent, and the expenditure 
necessary will be light. If we calculate the annual cost of 
a year’s training at L?130, and take this on the basis of 
even a three years’ course, we may say that a good scientific 
training can be secured for J?400. This may, of course, 
be reduced by gaining a scholarship. 

PROSPECTS — (a) Research and Scientific Work. — Excel- 
lent prospects cah be held out for such as are interested in 
Agriculture or Forestry, and are prepared to approach 
these subjects from a scientific standpoint. Government 
appointments, both at home and in the Colonies, more 
particularly in the latter, are now being jnade with in- 
creasing fre(}uency ; and it is to be expected that the 
demand for properly trained experts will be in excess of 
the supply for some time to come — at least in some 
depart njents. 

A degree in Science, preferably in Honours, is very 
desirable as a basis for the Agricultural degree or diploma 
in this case. 

The character of the appointments can be roughly 
grouped into four classes : 

1. Practical . — Comparative experiments on the value of 

different fertilizers in stimulating the gi’owth of 
crops, and of different foods in feeding animals. 
Also experiments in the breeding of plants and of 
animals, and the raising of new varieties, etc. 

2. Mycologkal and Bacteriological . — Investigation into 

the fungoid diseases of plants and various diseases 
of animals, and methods of cure and prevention. 
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S. Entomological. — Investigation, on lines similar to 
the above, into the insects injurious to crops, etc* 

4. Chemical . — Analysis of soils, manures, foodstuffs, etc., 
and elucidation of problems pertaining thereto. 

The pay is in most cases sufficiently remunerative, and 
a pension is connected with all Government appointments. 

Agricultural Appointments in our Colonies and Protecto- 
rates. — There is an increasing demand for University men 
with good scientific qualifications — men who are fitted for 
specialized work as Agricultural Chemists, Mycologists, 
Entomologists, Economic Botanists for hybridization 
work, and Scientific Botanists for botanic gardens. These 
appointments are in the West Indies, Ceylon, Federated 
Malay States, and East and West Africa. Application 
should be made to the Colonial Office. The commencing 
salary of such posts is about c^300 a year. 

{b) Teaching. — The number of teaching posts, usually 
associated with research work, in the various Colleges is 
increasing, and the prospects are very good folr really 
capable men, and, in many cases, women. 

For such posts the student will prepare himself by 
taking an Honours degree in Science before specializing 
in any branch of agriculture. 

Minor teaching posts in connection with dairying, 
poultry-farming, etc,, are also numerous, and for these 
certificate courses will generally suffice. 

Intermediate positions may be obtained on the strength 
of a diploma course, but in all cases a degree is very 
desirable. 

(c) Practical. — He who has gone through a course of 
training, and intends to become a practical farmer, should 
begin by getting work on a farm for a year or two to gain 
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experience, and should be content with only a small 
remuneration for his services. Then, after a time, he will 
be ready to take a farm for himself. 

His success will depend (a) on the extent to which he 
has made his training a reality to himself — on how far it 
has fitted him to deal with the problem of every day ; 
(6) on the possession of sufficient capital ; (c) on business 
qualities, especially thrift, method, and cleverness in 
buying and selling. Without assiduous personal work 
and attention nothing can be done in a business of such 
multitudinous sir.all details as this. The m^ister’s eye 
makes the grass grow.’’ 

With the necessary qualities, and the necessary funds, 
the farmer of to-day has a good chance of securing a 
satisfactory income. Special talents, such as go to make 
a good stock-breeder, may make his income a large one. 
The amount of capital needed is said to be in general 
about £5 to .^10 per acre for the stocking of the farm, 
and, in addifion^ enough reserve to pay expenses for a 
year or^wo, in case of bad season. 

No business can prosper with insufficient capital ; and 
the recurrence, at intervals, of bad seasons, makes farming 
on an insufficient financial basis especially dangerous. 

It will have been seen that the various educational 
courses available give preparation not only for farming 
proper, but also for horticulture, for market gardening, 
and for forestry. The prospects are a matter for expert 
advice. Probably in most cases these careers must be 
approached by the road of a premium apprenticeship, 
following on, or associated with, a good course of theoretical 
instruction. Particulars about the Indian Forest Service 
will be found in the chapter on the Civil Service. 
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XXI 

COLONIAL OPENINGS 

Greater Britain beyond the seas needs ,a share of the 
best of our sons, and offers them vast and splendid oppor- 
tunities. Canada, Australia, South Africa are ready to 
welcome the young settler who is likely to help in the 
development of his adopted country. At home the pro- 
fessions are over-crowded, and competition for commissions 
in the Army or for good Civil Service appointments is so 
severe that a large number of our sons, sound in wind and 
limb, robust, adventurous, and intelligent, fiiid it difficult 
to secure congenial employment. To all such we^ would 
say : “ Why not the Colonies Canada has an estimated 
population of 8,000,000, and she needs 50,000,000. 
Australasia, again, has a total population of a little over 

5.000. 000, and she has room for ten times that number ; 
South Africa, with its older colonies and its later ones, 
offers a great field for British energy ; while Southern 
Rhodesia, where Europeans only number at present 

24.000, is waiting to be opened up. 

Mr. E. W. Chance, formerly M.P. for the City of 
Carlisle, and one of her leading manufacturers, remarks 
as follows with reference to Canada : ‘‘ In Western Canada 
skilled artisans earn four to five dollars a day, and un- 
skilled labourers two to three, but they have to work very 
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hard for their money. In Eastern Canada wages are not 
quite so high. Food costs much the same as with us in 
Eastern Canada, and rather more in Western Canada. 
Clothing is about 50 per cent, dearer, and rent two or 
three times as much, but a good many working men buy 
a plot, and as soon as they can save sufficient money build 
a frame house. I may mention that all the small 
requirements of life cost more, as 5 cenls (ii^-d.) is the 
lowest recognized coin in the West. It must also be 
remembered that excepting on the Pacific Coast all build- 
ing operations e suspended for five months of the year, 
and those who are stopped only get casual work, such as 
snow-shovelling, so that during the winter those in this 
trade have to fall back on their summer savings. 

Canada is, without doubt, a land of great o})poi*tunities 
for the practical man who is sober, has a good constitu- 
tion, and can adapt himself to his environment, but it is 
no place for loafers or third-raters, nor should I advise 
the clerk class to try their fortunes there, as relatively to 
skilled labour the remuneration is poor. Good agricul- 
tural labourers can always find work, but it is well for 
them to realize that not only is the winter very severe, 
but the loneliness of the life is somewhat trying. The 
attractions of Canada, which are so glowingly depicted in 
the clever advertisements of the railway and land com- 
panies, require considerable discounting, and I would 
always impress upon intending emigrants that Canada is 
not England, though part of the British Empire, and that 
the adapting process may require some time and patience, 
especially for the women-folk. 

Nothing impressed me more during my tour than the 
alertness and earnestness of purpose and wholesome demo- 
cratic spirit, and also the ateence of snobbishness, which 
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seemed to pervade all classes. No doubt climate and the 
fact that everyone is ‘ on the make " partly account for 
this, for, as I have already said, Canada is a country of 
great opportunities, being a vast continent with great 
resources and a small population. Agriculture will always 
be the backbone of her prosperity, and British Columbia 
is one of the finest timber countries in the world. With 
improved railway facilities, there also will be a great 
development of her mineral resources, which are very con- 
siderable. Canada is a hive of workers. There the best 
man as a rule comes to the front by sheer force of 
character, and nearly all their successful men have worked 
their way up from the ranks. They have no use for 
drones, whatever class they may belong to, and I believe 
this fact has largely contributed to their prosperity. I 
think it would be greatly for our good if this sentiment 
was more general with us. 

‘‘ Canada is on her way to become a great nation, and I 
think the Mother Country may look on with pride, and 
perhaps learn some lessons from her energetic and pros- 
perous offspring.” 

As a general statement, we may say that it is unwise 
for a youth to go to Canada or Australia with the inten- 
tion of at once practising a profession. With improved 
educational facilities, such as are afforded at McGill 
University, Montreal, Trinity College and Wycliffe 
College in the University of Toronto, King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, etc., the colonies are now able 
themselves to fill up such vacancies as may occur in these 
paths of life, and the new-comer, besides being handicapped 
by unfamiliarity with the people, is apt to be regarded as 
an intruder. These drawbacks can be largely counteracted 
in Canada by passing through a course of study at one of 
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the Universities of the Dominion. Under such conditions 
the emigrant will find that a professional career in Canada 
requires less outlay and brings more rapid advancement 
than in the Old Country, though the prizes are not so 
valuable. The emigrant who goes out without definite 
prospect of work is almost certain, in this sphere, to meet 
with failure and disappointment. If he goes to these 
Colonies, he should go there, generally speaking, to 
engage in farming — whether wheat-growing, or stock- 
raising, or dairying, or fruit-growing ; good openings, 
however, are to be found in industrial undertakings, both 
in Canada and Australia, as well as in South Africa, and 
also in mining and engineering operations ; in fact, there 
is scope for employment of capital and trained ability in 
almost every direction. 

The attention of parents is called to the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS EMIGRATION LEAGUE. 
Committee. 


Hon. TfA. Brassey. 

Rev. Hon. Edward Lyttelton 
(Eton), chairman. 

Rev. Dr. Gow (Westminster). 
Rev. H. CosTLEY White (Brad- 
field). 

Richard Jebb, Esq. 

Principal J. R. Ainsworth- 
Davjs (Cirencester). 


Dr. C. Norwood (Bristol Gram- 
mar School). 

C. Vr. Kaye, Esq. (Bedford 
Modern School). 

Rev. (/’anon Swallow, 

Dr. George Parkin, C.M.G. 

( Rhodes’ Trust). 

Hon. Rupert Guinness, M.P. 


Organizing Secretary. 

W. A. Evans, Esq., 12, Kings Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


Objects of the League. 

The Public Schools Emigration League has been formed under 
the auspices of the Headmasters* Conference and the Headmasters* 
Association to furnish information, guidance, and protection to boys 
leaving the Public and Secondary Schools of the United Kingdom 
who intend to make their livelihood by farming or in other occu- 
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pations in the Dominions and Colonies of the Empire. Every other 
branch of emigration has been specialized, and many associations 
have been formed to direct and assist the poorer classes of emigrants ; 
but hitherto no organized effort has been made on behalf of boys of 
the upper and middle classes who, by clioice or necessity, will find 
their lifers work in the new countries within the British Empire. 

Organization. 

The League has been organized with a central office in London, 
under the direction of a committee, and on the basis of brancli 
offices in Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
co-operating with local advisory committees in the leading centres 
of population. Tlie necessary funds are provided chiefly by sub- 
scriptions from the Secondary Schools in the United Kingdom, by 
donations from public bodies, emigrants, parents of emigrants, and 
others interested in the work. 

Training rkfork Kmi(;hation. 

An arrangement has been made with the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, by which boys can receive six months' (two 
terms) special (Jolonial training at an inclusive charge of £47 per 
term. The course embraces practical agriculture (with elements of 
fruit culture if desired), farm book-keeping, carpentry, forge-work 
and farriery, and harness work. The College experimental area is 
60 acres, and tlie College Farm 500 acres in extent. 

Short courses have also been arranged at University College, 
Reading, and University College, Aberystwyth, where the fees for 
instruction, board, and residence approximate j 640 for the six 
months (October to March). 

A preliminary training of about six to eight weeks may be 
arranged for on the lion. Rupert Guillness^s farm at Woking, which 
is worked on lines similar to those obtaining in Canada. The 
inclusive cost amounts to rather less than iil per week. Prospectus, 
rules, etc., may be obtained on application (see also p. 495). 

Information Bureau. 

The League provides an Information Bureau. Besides leaflets or 
its own, official literature is supplied, giving general information 
regarding present conditions in the Dominions of the British Empire 
beyond the seas. Special attention is paid to the particular infor- 
mation required by members of the League and intending emigrants. 
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A list of publications bearing on the subject of emigration to the 
Dominions is obtainable from the Secretary of the League* 

Land Settlkmknt. 

The League is not interested as prox>rietor of land in any Dominion. 
It is the function of the local committees overseas to make arrange- 
ments with reputable farmers and others who are willing to receive 
and pay a fair wage to young men willing to work ; no introductions 
are given to persons who demand a premium for receiving or 
instructing intending settlers. 

N.B. — Parents are advised to con* nunicate with the Secretary 
of the League before entering into any arrangement for paying a 
premium for the instruction of their sons in agriculture. 

Selection oe Emigrants. 

In order to obtain the assistance of the League, each applicant 
must produce a certificate from the Headmaster of the school he 
last attended^ and testimonials from other responsible persons^ 
showing that he is physically and morally fit for the position he 
is seeking. This is insisted upon as an absolute condition in the 
interests of everybody concerned. It will ])e recognized that the 
reputation of tJie League must be upheld, and that the prospects of 
young men emigrating under its auspices may be seriously prejudiced 
by the misconduct or failure of those preceding them. 

Services of Local Agents and Correspondents. 

The League is designed to serve as a protective agency, and in 
every jjossible way to assist young men from the time they wish to 
go abroad until they are in settled employment, or, in the case of 
agricultural students, until they take up land on their own account. 
The local committees and corresjiondents will be always ready to 
give advice and to help in other ways when any difficulties arise. 
A list will be prepared in each of the Dominions and Colonies 
overseas of all those willing to lend a helpful hand to the emigrants 
of the League. 

Emergency Fund. 

It is inevitable that there will be occasions when, for sickness or 
other reasons, ready money may be required before explanations 
can be made by letters home, and applications for help will be made 
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to the Leaguers local committees. To meet this contingency parents 
are advised to make a deposit of from £5 to ^£20 in a Bank^ and to 
sign a formal paper authorizing the Bank to honour a draft signed 
hy a secretary of the association and a member of the local com- 
mittee for an amount not exceeding ITiis money so deposited 
to be returned after two years, if desired, by the depositor. 

For all further information application should be made to 
W, A. Evans, Esq., 12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

The Agents-General of the various Colonies are always 
willing to advise young settlers and to supply a list of 
official publications. Very useful circulars are issued by 
the Emigrants" Information Office (established by Her late 
Majesty’s Government in 1886 for the purpose of supply- 
ing trustworthy information), 34, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W. ; the Professional Handbook (3d.), published by 
this Office, gives wise advice to those who are anxious to 
practise a profession in the Colonies ; handbooks are also 
issued by the same Office on the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, West Indies, Ceylon, etc. These handbooks and 
the useful combined circulars on Canada, Austr«ilia and 
New Zealand, and South Africa,” may also be obtained at 
most of the principal Public Libraries, and should always 
be consulted by intending emigrants, as they contain the 
most recent information about countries in which con- 
ditions are always fluctuating. Those who intend to take 
up agriculture are warned by Colonial Authorities to pay 
no premiums, and to invest no capital until experience 
of the conditions of farming in the locality has first been 
gained. 

The information that follows about the various Colonies 
has been either supplied through the coiuiesy of the 
Agents-General or summarized from the official hand- 
books and circulars. 
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Extracts have also been made, by permission, from the 
summaries supplied to the Public Schools' Year-Book 
(5s. net. The Year-Book Press, 31, Museum Street, 
lA>ndon, W.C.), which contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion for parents. 

CANADA. — Canada, the largest and nearest of the 
Colonial possessions of the Empire, offers a wide field for 
the employment of the energies and capital of Public 
School men. Information and advice may be obtained 
from the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, Victoria 
Street, London^ S.W., or from the Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Emigration for Canada, Mr. J. Olied Smith, 11, 
12, and 13, Charing Cross, Ijondon, S.W. There are 
also Government emigration offices at Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Exeter, York, Usk (Mon.), Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Belfast, Dublin, Carlisle, and Peterborough. 

The climate is very healthy throughout the year, and 
the summers are drier ajid hotter than in England. The 
winters vary* greatly in the different parts of the country 
betwe?n the Atlantic and Pacific. They last from the 
middle of November or December to March or April, 
according to locality, and are very cold (the thermometer 
falling considerably lielow zero from time to time) ; they 
are, however, bright and dry, and the dryness of the air 
makes the cold less keenly felt. The winter sets in later 
in the Maritime Provinces and the Southern Districts of 
Ontario than in Quebec, or in Manitoba and the North- 
West Territories. West and south of Calgaiy, in the 
North-West Territories, the winters are more open. It 
should be remembered that in the Provinces of Alberta 
and British Columbia, where there is little snow, there are . 
often chill and continuous rains. On the coast of British 
Columbia the winters are mild ; but on the high lands in 
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the interior the winters are similar to those of Eastern 
Canada. The grapes, melons, and peaches that ripen in 
the open air in many parts of Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columbia, are evidence of the warmth of the summer 
months; while the excellence of the apples, pears, etc., 
grown in the Maritime Provinces, show that the climate 
there is well suited for their production. 

A free grant of 100 to 200 acres of forest land is made 
on the simple conditions of residence and cultivation to 
any settler over eighteen years of age in the Provinces of 
New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario, and ^ of 160 acres of 
land in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia. In Nova Scotia and on some lands in British 
Columbia small payments must be made. The settler 
should have 20s. to 25s. per acre for working capital, and 
in any case not less than .PlOO to P300, according to the 
scale of equipment. For stock-raising (cattle, sheep, or 
horses) P500 is regarded as the indispensable sum. This 
refers rather to the western or prairie region, where free 
grants of excellent land are easily obtained. He would do 
well to work for wages on a farm at first, in order to learn 
the ways of the country, entering his name there in the 
meantime for a free grant. 

The following is the manner in which the free grants of 
land are made in Western Canada. The whole face of the 
country is divided into townships, each six miles square. 
The plan reproduced on opposite page from the Govern- 
ment publications will give some idea of the method of 
division. 

Each of the small squares in the plan represents an area 
of 640 acres, and each quarter section, consequently, one 
of 160 acres. The Government lands open for distribu- 
tion as ‘‘homesteads’’ or free settlements are sections 
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Nos. 2 , 4, 6, 10* 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36. Sections 11 and 29 are reserved by the Government 
for the provision of education. The land of these sections 
serves for sites for the schools, which are thus never more 
than five miles distant from any quarter section of a town- 
ship, and also provides for their maintenance out of the 
price for which it is sold or the rent for which it is let. 

N 
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SIX MILES SQUARE 

Of the remaining sections. Nos. 8 and 26 belong to the 
Hudson Bay Company, and may he purchased from that 
Corporation, while others in townships surveyed up to a 
certain date— now long past — ai’e the property of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and may, likewise, 
l>e purchased or rented by settlers. 

It is advisable for those who propose to follow agri- 
culture to acquire locally the necessary preliminary ex- 
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periences. There are two alternatives before young men : 
First, to enter the Ontario Government Agricultural 
College at Guelph, or a Government College in any other 
Province, where both the practice and theory of agri- 
culture in all its branches are admirably taught, at cost 
price, the yearly expense to the student for tuition, board, 
and lodging averaging under £ 50 . Second, to “ hire out 
to some practical farmer on mutual terms — receiving 
board and lodging and a reasonable wage in retuni for 
services rendered. No premiums are necessary, and it is 
advised that none be paid. It is considered that this 
apprenticeship is most necessary as a test of the fitness or 
otherwise of the individual for farming pursuits in Canada. 

As a general rule, therefore, an emigrant should not 
claim his free grant of 160 acres at once. It is a common 
practice for a new-comer to make arrangements with a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of the township in which he 
intends to farm, and, in return for his help, to receive his 
board and perhaps about £12 per annum. He can then, 
as he acquires experience, claim his quarter section, *and in 
most cases make an arrangement with the farmer for whom 
he has worked for the loan of his horses and implements 
to get the land into order, giving in retuni one-third of 
the first year’s crop. 

For further particulars of these free grants, farming, 
price of land, working expenses, etc., emigrants should 
consult the Canada Handbook, issued annually by the 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W., price Id., post free. 

Apply for further particulars either to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broadway, Westminster, 
S.W., or to one of the following Canadian Government 
Agencies : London, The High Commissioner for Canada, 
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17, Victoria Street, S.W., and Emigration Department, 
Trafalgar House, 11, 12, and 13, Charing Cross, W.C. ; 
Liverpool, Mr. A. F. Jury, 48, Lord Street ; Birmingham, 
Mr. Thomas Hammond, 189, Corporation Street ; Glasgow, 
Mr. J. K. Millar, 107, Hope Street ; Exetei*, Mr. John 
Cardale, 81, Queen Street ; Belfast, Mr. J. Webster, 
17-19, Victoria Street ; York, Mr. L. Burnett, 16, Parlia- 
ment Street ; Aberdeen, Mr. G. Grame \rchibald, 116, 
Union Street ; Dublin, Mr. E. O’Kelly, 44, Dawson Street ; 
Peterborougb, Mr. F. O. Chapman, Long Causeway ; Car- 
lisle, Mr. E. McLeod, 54, Castle Street ; I Isk (Monmouth- 
shire), Mr. S. W. Pugh, Adrian Court. 

The above-mentioned Canadian Government Agents 
supply letters of introduction to the Government Officials 
in Canada, which intending settlers will find useful. A 
collection of the natural products and manufactures of 
Canada can be seen at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, J>ondon, S.W. ; and specimens of grain of all 
kinds from the Government Experimental Farms ai’e on 
view aC the Emigration Offices of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 11, 12, and 13, Charing Cross, W.C., and the 
Government branch offices. 

We may here call attention to the Hon. Rupert Guin- 
ness’s Emigration Training Farm, Woking Village, Surrey. 

Mr. Guinness has established a farm in England, at the 
above address, where men contemplating emigration may 
be given an opportunity of ascei-taining whether they are 
capable of leading a farmer’s life, and if such life is to 
their liking. So far as is possible in a limited time, a 
certain amount of practical experience under the super- 
vision of a Canadian Expert can be there obtained, which 
will, undoubtedly, be of great value to any man after- 
wards working his own land, or (following the advice so 
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frequently given) working as a hired man for a probationary 
year with a colonial farmer before starting on his own 
account. By this means those who find physical labour 
on a farm distasteful, or more than they are capable of, 
will be saved the expense and disappointment they other- 
wise might have incurred had they left their homes and 
crossed the ocean without this experience. 

The farm, as atated, is in Surrey, two and a half miles 
from Woking, and comprises about 500 acres of land. It is 
under the superintendence of a Manager, who is a Graduate 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, and has had eight 
years’ practical farming experience in Canada. Canadian 
methods and ideas of farm work will, therefore, be ensured 
as far as English conditions will allow during the period 
of training on the Farm, which will not exceed six weeks. 

FEES, ETC. 

Every candidate will be expected to deposit with the ITon. Rupert 
Guinness enough motiey to pay his passage to his , destination in 
whatever country he intends to go to, l)y whichever class he intends 
to travel, plus the minimum amount required by the Immigration 
Department to be in the povssession of the immigrant before per- 
mission is granted by the authorities to laud in that country. This 
amount will, of course, vary with the destination, as below : 

C’anai>a. 


£, a. d. 


Ocean fare, second cabin ... 

... (about) 

10 

0 

0 

Immigration fee ... 

... 

5 

0 

0 

Rail fare from port of landing to 

Toronto 

1 

15 

5 



17 

5 

5 

Rail fare from port of landing to 

Winnipeg ... 

3 

15 

0 

yy yy 

('algary 

5 

10 

0 

yy yy yy 

Vancouver ... 

8 

3 

7 


Australia. 

... (about) 17 0 0 


Ocean fare 
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New Zealand. 

Ocean fare ... ... ... (about) 18 0 0 

Immigration fee ... ... ... ... 10 0 0 

28 0 0 

In cases where the Governments have granted assisted passages^ 
tlie amount for such passages will be sufficient. 

Board will be charged for as mentioned below, and must be paid 
two weeks in advance. No money so advanced for board will be 
refunded if pupils leave before two wrecks, unless one weck^s clear 
notice is given. If after two weeks a pnpil is unable for any reason 
to complete his term, any balance in Ins favour will be refunded, 
provided one week^'^ clear notice of leaving is given. 

The charge for aboard will J^e as follows (it will cover board and 
lodging, laundry, papers and petty breakages, and must be paid two 
weeks in advance) : For the first fortnight, 25s. per week ; for the 
second fortnight, £l per week ; and for any subsequent period, 
15s. weekly. 

Total payment at the time of entry, therefore, will be fare and 
immigration fee according to destination as above, in addition to the 
first two weeks' board of £2 lOs., and further payments will be £2 
at the end of the first two weeks, and £1 10s. at the end of the 
second two weeks. 

The •necessaries of life, except fuel and clothing, can 
usually be bought more cheaply than in England, but 
luxuries are dearer. House-rent, clothing, fuel, servants, 
mean a heavier expenditure than in England, but a single 
man can secure board and lodging at a fairly cheap rate. 

Fares from Liverpool or Glasgow to Quebec are liable 
to change. At present they may be allowed for as follows : 
Second class, from £9 10s. ; steerage, from i,^6. This 
fare includes a free allowance of luggage of 10 cubic feet 
for each steerage passenger, with proportionately larger 
allowance for saloon and second-class passengers. 

The following suggestions have been issued to Head- 
masters by the Headmasters’ Conference, and may be of 
interest to parents who have sons at the Public Schools : _ 
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1. Boys intending to emigrate to Canada shoufd be introduced by 
the Headmaster to Mr. W. A. Evans, Secretary to the Headmasters’ 
Conference, 12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, PIC., to whom should 

' be sent the P'orm of Introduction filled up according to the accom- 
panying directions, 

2. Intending emigrants should purchase the Handbook to Canada 
(price 3d.), issued by the Plmigrants’ Information Office, 34, Broad- 
way, S.W. 

3. It should he carefully explained to those boys intending to 
farm in Canada (a) that, in tlic first instance, they must be prepared 
to work as ordinary day labourers under a farmer for about two 
years before taking up land of their own ; (b) that if they wish to 
become students at an Agricultural College they must have done a 
year’s practical work on a farm in Canada before they can enter as 
students. 

4. It is suggested that members of the Conference should place in 
their school libraries — 

(1) ITie map of Canada issued by the Canadian Pacific Railway 

Company, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

(2) The weekly newspaper, Camida, and the Empire lieview. 

The openings in the liberal professions in Canada are not so 
numerous as to lead us to encourage Public Schoo.1 men to go out 
with that particular end in view, and this remark applies with 
special force to the scholastic, medical, and legal professions. The 
system of High School and University education in Canada has been 
elaborated on such efficient and ecMuiomical lines that young nicn 
of any ability, irrespective of class, find no difficulty in enjoying 
the very best opportunities of education that the country affords. 
For those, however, of our readers who propose to follow mechanical 
mining, or electrical engineering as a profession, it may be useful 
for them to know that at McGill University, Montreal, and at 
Toronto — notably at the former — the Faculty of Applied Science is 
supplied with an equipment on the most comprehensive and 
magnificent scale, which challenges comparison elsewhere. The 
expense of obtaining the necessary training is quite nominal, and 
does not amount probably to one-third of that required by an under- 
graduate at Oxford or Cambridge. The whole trend of the progress 
of Canada should have the effect of providing occupation for a large 
body of gentlemen of this class, who have received their special 
training in that country, and have become identified with its interests. 
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We now append a few particulars about the individual 
Provinces of the Dominion. 

QUEBEC. — The eastern townships, generally speaking, 
are the best for English settlers. Montreal, Quebec, and 
the United States provide markets close at hand, and land 
is cheap. 

Farming is the principal industry, but dairying has 
become of late very important, and there is a new Dairy 
School at St. Hyacinthe, where lessons are given. There 
are now about 1 .900 cheese factories and creameries in the 
Province. • 

A knowledge of French will be valuable to a settler in 
this Colony. 

The Macdonald College of Agriculture is situated at 
St. Anne de Bellevue, twenty-one miles west of Montreal* 
It is mainly intended for residents in the Province, but 
others may be admitted. 

ONTARIO.— Farming is the main industry. England 
and th*e United States are excellent markets, and com- 
munications by road, rail, and water are good. The export 
of live-stock, dairy produce, and fruit from Ontario is 
becoming much more important than that of cereals, and 
mixed farming is much more profitable than wheat- 
growing only. 

The ‘‘ Niagara Fruit District of Ontario is sometimes 
called ‘^The Garden of Canada,’’ and produces immense 
quantities of fruit. There is a special department of 
horticulture in the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. The calendar of this well-equipped Institution 
should be consulted. Intending students must have had 
a year’s experience of farming in Canada, and pass an 
entrance examination in elementary subjects. Each pupil 
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•eceives wages according to the work he dhes on the farm, 
ind the net cost of board and tuition need not exceed 
£10 to £20 a year. 

NOVA SCOTIA AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.— 

nformation about Prince Edward Island may be ob- 
;ained from Mr. Harrison Watson, 73, Basinghall Street, 
^ndon'j E.C. 

Nova Scotia, the most easterly of the Maritime Provinces, 
afFers special advantages to settlers possessed of small capital. 
The climate is temperate, healthy, and invigorating, and, 
)wing to the proximity of the sea, is' not subject to 
jxtremes of temperature, either in summer or wintei*. 
The soil is rich, fertile, and easy to work, and vegetation 
is rapid. The country is well wooded, and heus great 
variety of scenery. Rivei-s and lakes are found in pro- 
fusion, and afford plenty of water power. Good roads 
and railways intersect the country. In consequence of 
the indentations of the coast-line, no part of the province 
is more than thirty miles from navigable waters. « 

Fruit-growing, farming, dairying, stock-raising are all 
carried on with success. The Annapolis and Cornwallis 
valleys are celebrated for their orchards. Nova Scotia 
apples having a world-wide reputation for quality. The 
improvement of the cold storage arrangements on ships, and 
the increasing demand in Canada for jam, should further 
enhance the value of the fruit-growing industry. At 
Truro an Agricultural College is established, where prac- 
tical information may be acquired free, the only cost to 
the student being his board, about 10s. to 12s. per week. 
The same remarks apply to the Horticultural College at 
Wolfville. Creameries are established at various parts of 
the Province for the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
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and receive Government encouragement. Improved lands 
with houses (that is, farms) may be purchased in most 
districts at low rates according to locality and size. 
There is an excellent system of free education, and the 
conditions of life are extremely social. Living is cheap. 
Sport is plentiful, the rivers and lakes abounding in fish, 
and the woods with game, both large and small. 

Nova Scotia possesses one of the finest ^ea fisheries in 
the world, and contributes a large percentage of the total 
yield of the Dominion. 

The minerals fuimd in the Province comprise coal, iron 
ore, gold, copper, lead, silver, tin, etc. ; limestone, gypsum. 

For further information, apply to Mr. John Howard, 
Agent - General for Nova Scotia, 57a, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 

No one should attempt farming, either on improved 
farms or on free grant lands, unless he has some capital 
beyond the price of the land. 

NEW BRUNSWICK is the largest of the wonderfully 
fertile Maritime Provinces, which are very much nearer 
Great Britain than any other important food-producing 
area of the Empire. 

All Western produce by Canadian route to England 
must pass through Maritime Provinces, at least in winter. 
Situated only 2,000 miles from England, it is nearer than 
any other important food-producing area of the Empire. 

With the exception of west and north-west of New 
Brunswick, connecting with United States and rest of 
Canada, it is almost surrounded by sea. To the north 
and east lies the Gulf of St. I-^awrence. On the south it 
is washed by the wonderful Bay of Fundy, and the sea 
fisheries are amongst the greatest in the world. 
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The summers and winters alike characteristically clear, 
and with much brilliant sunshine. Though the rainfall 
is over 40 inches per annum, there is nearly twice as many 
hours" bright sunshine in the year as in Great Britain. 
The fruit blossoms are never once injured J 3 y late frosts. 

The coast-line of New Brunswick nearly 600 miles in 
length, with many fine bays and harbours. The surface 
is much diversified, from flat dykelands to mountains 
nearly 6,000 feet in height. There is a perfect network 
of intenial waterways, rivers, streams, and lakes. St. 
John, the largest river, is over 400 miles long. 

The central and northern portion of New Brunswick 
are covered with heavy forest. Much of the woodland 
may be classed as good agricultural land. 

There are good highways supported by the Government 
and people at small cost. Steamers run extensively on 
intenial waterways. New Brunswick has more miles of rail- 
way per head of population than any country in the world. 

Crown lands, excellent quality, but not cleared or 
improved, may be bought outright for about 4s. per acre. 
Good farming land, cultivated, on railway, may be bought 
outright for about <£^2 per acre. Intervale land, 
Dykeland from J?15 to £30 per acre. All taxes per 
annum on <=£^500 farm about £ 3 , 

Mr. A. Bowder, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., will furnish illustrated pamphlets, hand- 
book, and any information relating to the Province, and 
also illustrated prospectus of the Goveniment Training 
Farm, designed especially for boys from the Public Schools 
of the United Kingdom. 

MANITOBA, ALBERTA, AND SASKATCHEWAN.— 

Youths emigrating to Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatche- 
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wan will recei\^ every assistance from the Immigration 
Office in Winnipeg. 

Capital required joT a Ranch . — The following estimates 
may be useful, but they are very rough and variable : 
(1) The capital ^required (a) per 500 head of cattle is 
about £^2y500; (/?) per 1,000 head of sheep about c£^800; 
(c) per 100 head of horses about .£^1 ,000. (2) Ten acres 

will carry one horse or one head of cattle, and five acres 
one sheep (but more in North Alberta). (iSj IVo cowboys 
will look after 1,000 head of cattL and one shepherd after 
2,000 sheep. (4) Range cattle cost per head £?4 to £7 ; 
horses, o£7 to .£^15; sheep, 12s to 18s. (5) Outside the 

range of the chinooks (warm winds) stock must be stall- 
fed all the winter; on the Alberta ranches stock winter 
out without danger ; within the range of these winds, in 
ordinary winters, about 200 tons of hay are required per 
500 cattle, 50 tons per 1,000 sheep, and 20 tons per 
100 horses; hay costs from 12s. to 24s. a ton and up- 
wards. (6) Cowboys’ wages vary from ,I?4 to £^8 a month, 
with fqpd and horses. 

Ranching, of course, can be profitably conducted on a 
smaller scale ; but for this purpose a smaller capital than 
c£?500 would not be desirable. With this sum, however, 
the settler could buy a mixed herd of 60 head, consisting 
of 20 yearlings, 20 two-year-olds, and 20 cows in calf, at 
an average of $20 each, or a herd of 50 cows at $30. The 
latter purchase is perhaps the better of the two, and would 
cost d£300. The rest of the money would be used for his 
free homestead farm of 160 acres, his house, food, imple- 
ments, etc. The cattle have free grazing on the unoccupied 
land outside the homestead farm. 

The principal industries in Manitoba and the North- 
West are farming and stock-raising. For the manner in 
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which free grants of land are made to settl^ers, consult the 
general remarks upon Canada in this chapter. These 
grants of land are not always procurable near the railway 
or in long-settled districts. Anyone wishing to take up 
land in such parts must purchase or rent ^t. The average 
size of a farm is 160 acres, taxes on which average $14 to 
$16 a year; 40 acres would be enough for a man to 
handle with not more than cl?100 capital, and with no 
grown-up children to help him. There is no clearing to 
be done as in the older Provinces; a pair of oxen will 
break one acre in a day, at a cost of $3 to $5; back 
setting costs $2 an acre. Owing to the great scarcity of 
natural timber, trees are being planted by some of the 
farmers ; these ai'e given to farmers gratis at the experi- 
mental farms ; they are useful for shade and shelter. In 
dry parts of the North-West Territories irrigation is being 
successfully resorted to. The soil is for the most part a 
rich black loam, resting on a deep clay subsoil ; but there 
i^i also inferior land. The land is cropped, with wheat 
many years in succession. Very few grain crops besides 
wheat, oats, barley, and flax are grown. Mixed farming 
is much more likely to be profitable than wheat-growing 
only, and is being rapidly adopted. It must not be for- 
gotten that the ci*ops are occasionally liable to damage by 
sudden and severe frosts. Increasing railway facilities will 
throw open much new grain-growing land in the North- 
Western Territories at the expense of land now used by 
ranchers. The number of central cheese factories and 
creameries in operation in the new settlements in Manitoba, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan steadily increases, of which 
settlers eagerly take advantage ; but the demand for dairy 
products is still much greater than the supply. Poultry- 
raising is also carried on, but is still not up to the demand. 
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Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan offer good open- 
ings to farmers with capital. Land is fertile and cheap, 
and the climate, though one of extremes, is very dry and 
healthy. The summer mean is 65® to 70®; the highest 
temperature in ^summer is 100®, and the lowest in winter 
is 30® to 50® below zero ; but such extremes of cold and 
heat are rare. Life is rougher and more isolated than in 
Ontario, and there are fewer social advantages. Churches 
and schools are scarce in newer districts, but are numerous 
along the lines of railway and in the larger settlements. 

There is a School of Agriculture at High River, Alberta, 
a few miles soiUh of Calgary, where students are taught 
farming, stock-raising, etc. ; students are admitted between 
seventeen and twenty-one years, and preference is given to 
those who have been at one of the English Public Schools. 
Expenses for board and tuition are about i?100 per annum, 
but students are paid according to their work. Apply to 
the Director. 

« 

BRIIISH COLUMBIA. — The Province of British 
Columbia offers many openings to active and healthy 
youths with capital. The principal industries are agricul- 
ture, fruit- culture, mining, fish-canning, and the lumber 
trade. Many parts are still difficult of access and almost 
unexplored. The best method for anyone embarking on 
agriculture with a capital of from .£^500 to <5pl,000 would 
be to work for a year or two on a farm, and then, when he 
has to some extent learnt the business, buy a small 
improved farm for himself. He should on no account pay 
a premium as pupil. The mining industry of the Colony 
has recently made immense progress, and probably offers 
excellent chances to mining engineers and capitalists pro- 
posing to engage in it. In this connection the current 
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Professional Handbook of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office should be consulted. 

The climate in certain districts is very similar to that 
of England, but, of course, depends to a great extent on 
altitude, and varies considerablv. In the interior and 
higher lands the summers are hot and dry, and the winters 
not so severe as those in Eastern Canada. Near the coast 
and in Vancou\er Island the summers are very pleasant, 
and the winters are mild, with a good deal of wind and 
rain and occasional snow. 

Dairy farming has, of late, received increased attention. 
A farmer could make a good start on fifty acres of land. 

CEYLON.— The area under tea is very large, for tea 
flourishes from a few feet above sea-level to an elevation 
of 7,000 feet. The annual salaries of Europeans on tea- 
estates run from 1,000 rupees for assistants of twelve to 
eighteen months’ experience, to eS,000 rupees and 5,000 
rupees for men of considerable experiemie, but at the present 
time it is not desirable for men to go to the island unless 
they have a distinct prospect of employment, or caiS com- 
mand capital to invest by buying up a plantation after 
gaining experience. 

AUSTRALASIA. — By the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act, 1900, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania became States constituting the P’ederal Common- 
wealth of Australia. New Zealand remains outside the 
Federation. 

For detailed information with regard to Australasia, 
the handbooks of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
should be consulted, as well as the official publications 
issued by the High Commissioner for Australia. 
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In cases whe/e such aid is required several State Govern- 
ments are ready to allow reduced second-class and third- 
class passages to suitable applicants. 

Particulars with regard to these reduced passages may 
be obtained frogi the Agents-General in London of each 
individual State. The address of the Agent-General of 
each State is given at the end of the section devoted to its 
description. 

Generally speaking, there is a demand everywhere in 
Australasia for fruit-growers and warmers of all kinds with 
a capital of say (^300, also for competent men accustomed 
to the use of itgricultui-al machinery, whereas clerks and 
shopmen arc not encouraged by the Governments to 
emigrate. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, the Parent Amtralian State . — 
We are indebted for the brief summary that follows to the 
courtesy of the Agent- General for New South Wales : 

To the boy fresh from a Public School there is scarcely 
any country in the world possessing greater attractions 
than New South Wales, especially if he has a fondness 
for an open-air life in a good healthy climate. The cost 
of living is small, and, even though at first one may have 
to “ rough it a little, that in itself is no hardship to one 
with a store of good health and British vitality. A new 
an’ival is at once struck by the lack of strangeness in the 
appearance of the cities or townships of the State, or in 
the manners and customs of the residents. New South 
Wales, apart from its privilege of self-government, is, in 
fact, merely a huge county, or shire, situated several 
thousand miles away from the Mother Country. 

With energy, enterpinse, and a little capital, combined 
with patience and perseverance, there is no reason why 
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success should not attend the young settler’s career. While 
the professions, as a rule, are somewhat overcrowded, there 
Are good openings in connection with pastoral, agricultural, 
and mining pursuits. 

Sheep-farming is, in normal seasons, certainly one of the 
most profitable occupations in the State, and is a leading 
factor in its increasing prosperity. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the new arrival should not embark upon 
sheep-farming as a career unless he has a certain amount 
of capital, while he who would succeed must be prepared 
to accept little or no profit over and above expenses duriiig 
the first two or three years. To those wlib are possessed 
of the necessary means and experience, the “homestead 
lease system ” ofters a large field of enterprise in what is 
known as the Western Division, in which large tracts, 
consisting of vacant lands, or the resumed halves of the 
old runs, are open to lease in blocks of from 2,560 acres to 
10,240 acres, called homestead leases, at a minimum rental 
of one penny per acre. The conditions arc simple — fencing 
round the outside boundaries of the land within two* years, 
and residence for at least six months of each year during 
the first five years of the lease. 

Modern agriculture being divided into many branches, 
the new arrival has to decide whether he will take up 
wheat and sheep-farming, dairying, or orcharding, etc. 
In this matter he should take the advice of the Assistant 
Superintendent of Immigration for New South Wales, 
Melboiu*ne Place, Strand, W.C, Generally speaking, the 
Eastern Division of the State, embracing the whole of 
that portion facing the ocean, and covering an area of 
about 60,450,000 acres, is the most suitable for agricultural 
and dairy-farming purposes ; while the Central Division, 
comprising an area of 55,460,000 acres, and situate between 
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the Eastern Division and the immense tracts of grazing 
land forming the Western Division, is admirably adapted 
for mixed farming. 

There is an unlimited field for the enterprise of those 
who are acquainted with the methods of vine culture. 
Dairy-farming is another very important industry. Perhaps 
the best opportunities now offered by the State, however, 
are upon the new irrigated areas along th^' Murrumbidgee 
River. Here the Government has made a wide expanse of 
fertile land available in irrigated farms, which are offered 
upon very attractive terms. The tenun^ is pexpctual lease- 
hold, and about A*500 is required for a satisfactory 
start. 

To ac(juire the necessary experience a good method to 
adopt is to undergo a course of training at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm at Richmond, 
New South Wales, where, under Goveniment auspices, the 
science of agriculture, and various other sciences connected 
therewith, are taught by a competent staff. The period of 
study* at this College extends over two years, and every 
candidate for admission must be over sixteen and under 
twenty-Hve years of age. A fee of about £ 4^0 for the first 
year, the second year, and £20 the third year, payable 
half-yearly in advance, is charged for the maintenance and 
education of each resident student. The course includes 
practical work upon the farm, and lasts from one to three 
years. Students from England, especially those with 
enough capital to enable them to take up land afterwards, 
are admitted when there is room. A copy of the Pro- 
spectus of the College, containing particulars of the rules 
and regulations of the College, subjects of study, etc., may 
be obtained from the Assistant Superintendent of Im- 
migration in London. It may be stated broadly, however^ 
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that the time spent at this Institution will enable the 
student to become a thoroughly practical farmer and 
agriculturist on lines specially adapted for the State. 

Special attention is directed to the offer which New 
South Wales is making to lads of all classes between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty years. These boys are granted 
greatly reduced steamship passages, and when they reach 
Sydney they can either go at once to guaranteed employ- 
ment with farmers who will pay them a good wage, give 
them board and lodging, and at the same time teach them 
various branches of farming; or they can proceed to one of 
the Government Agricultural Farms or Colleges where the 
State, in co-operation with what is known as the Dread- 
nought Fund, will give them a yearns free tuition in 
agriculture and livestock-raising, in addition to free 
maintenance. In short. New South Wales is making a 
special feature of the immigration of growing lads. The 
Assistant Superintendent of Immigration will be pleased 
at any time to answer inquiries about the opc^nings in New 
South Wales, and give full information respecting prospects, 
the cost of living, climate, etc. Handbooks and maps will 
also be forwarded upon application. 

Fares by British steamer from England to Sydney — Third 
class, <£^18 to £^80 ; second class, from £^42. 

The address of the Agent-General for New South Wales 
is 12S and 125, Cannon Street, London, HC. 

dUEENSLAITD. — There are numerous openings available 
for young men with a little capital as sugar-growers, dairy 
farmers, fruit-growers, tobacco planters, vine-growers, sheep 
and cattle farmers, and general farmers. 

Capital required — sugar-growers, about a£200 to £*400 ; 
dairymen, about £200 to £300 ; sheep and cattle farmers, 
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<^^,000 to ^5,000. The Under Secretary for Lands would 
advise a young man with capital where he could find a station, 
plantation, or farm on which he could learn his business. 
There are no salaried positions available. The circular 
of the EmigrarAs** Information Office states that there are 
good openings for small farmers possessed of local experi- 
ence with a capital of not less than ci’50. The price of 
living is, on the whole, moderate, compared with the 
average wages. 

Darling Downs, in the South, is the only district that 
can fairly be said to be within the temperate zone; the 
climate here is delightful nearly the whole year round, and 
the elevation makes it less enervating than that in other- 
parts of the State. The other parts of Southern Queens- 
land, as far north as a line drawn westward from Rock- 
hampton, are semi-tropical ; north of Rockhampton is the 
torrid zone. 

A grazing farm may consist of any area up to 60,000 
acres ; its rent from id. to 2d. per acre per annum, and it 
is held by the tenant under a lease from the Crown for a 
terra not exceeding twenty-eight years. The average 
rental of farms is about 1 ^d. per acre, so that the annual 
rent of a grazing farm of 20,000 acres would be <£^120; 
the survey fee, covering the cost incurred by the Crown in 
surveying the land, about oP60, to be paid by the tenant in 
five yearly instalments. On this area the selector could 
depasture about 7,000 sheep. The capital required, 
covering rent, survey fee, fencing improvements, and stock, 
would be about X^8,000. Financial assistance can he 
obtained from the State Agricultural Bank on very easy 
terms of repayment. 

In all parts of Queensland farmers must adapt their 
methods to the climate and soil. In choosing land farmers 
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should make sure of three things — viz.', a good soil, 
permanent water, and an accessible market. 

Clearing moderately timbered land costs <£’5 an acre ; but 
scrub can be felled and burnt oft' for 30s. and upwards per acre. 

The capital required to work a farm is* »&100 to ^£*150 
per 100 acres, besides the price of the land and house, and 
.£*100 for stock and implements; near Townsville a man 
should have ^200 for 60 acres. 

The largest quantities of cheese, butter, and of bacon 
are supplied on or near the Darling Downs. 

Sugar is the product which is perhaps more suitable 
than any other for cultivation in the State, and its pro- 
duction is the most satisfactory of all agricultural industries. 
A settler before he buys land should work on a farm for 
twelve months or so to leam the business. 

The State is rich in minerals of all kinds, and as 
irrigation and railway work progress, the mineral industry 
will doubtless be largely developed. Goldfields are 
scattered all over the easteni and northern 'parts of the 
State, and the Government sets apart a sum of .£2,000 for 
payments for new discoveries. 

Fares to Brisimne are from .£*19, third class ; and from 
<£44, second class. The address of the Agent-General for 
Queensland is 409, Strand, London, W.C. 

VICTOEIA. — Victoria has sound attractions at the present 
time for young men who wish to engage in the farm in- 
dustry. There are especially good openings upon the 
irrigated areas. The State Government has expended 
many millions sterling upon the construction of weirs and 
other waterworks, and in the purchase of irrigable lands in 
large areas. The price for this irrigated land ranges from 
£12 to £20 an acre. These lands have been subdivided 
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into farms of suitable areas, and are now offered to settlers 
upon remarkably easy terras of purchase. For instance, 
possession can be secured for a cash deposit of 3 per cent., 
and the balance paid olF over three and a half years. In 
addition to thi«, the Government also advances money 
towards the construction upon houses and other improve- 
ments. This policy has proved very popular both with 
young Australians and with young settlers from the 
United Kingdom. The irrigated areas are more attrac- 
tive than other farming districts, because they are all well 
sefved by railways and substantial townships, while the 
small farms mean many neighbours and a good social life. 

In addition to what is offered to settlers, Victoria holds 
out special inducements to lads between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty years, who wish to receive fair wages 
while they are being taught farming. Wages, of course, 
are quickly increased as the boys learn their work. Large 
numbers of these lads are to be supplied with capital by 
their parents when they are a little older. Then the 
Government Agricultural Colleges reserve some accommo- 
dation each year for lads from the United Kingdom. The 
fees inclusive for the first year are X^34 5s. ; the second, 
£29 5s.; and the third, £24i 5s. A three-years" course 
thoroughly equips young men for all branches of agricul- 
ture and livestock-raising. The ordinary fare to Victoria 
is from i?18 upwards. The address of the Agent-General 
for Victoria is 142, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
The Assistant-Superintendent of Immigration, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, will also be pleased to give information and 
advice to intending settlers. 

SOUTH AUSTBALIA. — It is more than seven times as 
large as the United Kingdom, but its population is only 
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about 433,000. The chief products arfe wheat, wool, 
copper, gold, fruits, and wine. For farmers with capital 
the prospects are generally fair, but they vary from season 
to season owing to the great uncertainty of the rainfall. 
Fruit-growing and wine-making offer to* men of capital 
and experience steadier prospects than ordinary farming. 
Fruit-growers should have a capital of from ^500 to 
<£*1,000. There seem to be excellent prospects for dairy 
farmers. A trade with England is being opened up by 
means of cool chambers on the mail steamers, which is 
capable of unlimited expansion. For price of land, And 
for farming, fruit-growing, etc., see the 'South Australia 
HaudhooTc, issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
price Id., with map. 

There is an Agricultural College situated on the 
Government Experimental Farm at Roseworthy, about 
thirty miles from Adelaide. The fees are about £.’80 a 
year, including everything, and the course one of three 
years. 

Fares from England to Adelaide — Third class, *£18 to 
<£*32 ; second class from <£42. The address of the Agent- 
General for South Australia is 85, Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. — There is a good opening for 
market gardeners, fruit-growers, and farmers, with a 
capital of <£*300 and upwards, as fruits and vegetables sell 
at high prices; but all persons should get experience of 
colonial farming before taking up land. 

There are Experimental or State Farms at Narrogin, in 
the Williams district, at Hamel, and Brunswick on the 
South-Western Railway, seventy miles south of Perth, 
and one called the Nangeenan Farm on the Eastern Gold- 
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fidds Railway.* Students not less than fourteen years old 
are admitted at the Narrogin Farm on payment of £25 
a year ; the teaching comprises a practical and theo- 
retical course of agriculture, and students are required 
to do physical* work in all branches of farm labour. 
The Government provides board and room. Applica- 
tion should be made to the Director of Agriculture, 
Perth. 

The soil and climate of the southern portion of the 
State are specially suitable for mixed farming and fruit- 
growing. The jigricultural industry has been stimulated 
by the development of the goldfields, and the pastoral 
industry is now in a good condition. For full particulars 
regaiding emigration and land selection, write to the 
Agent-General for Western Australia in London, and for 
price of land, farming, fruit-growing, etc., see the Western 
Australia Handbook, issued by the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, price Id., with map. 

The cost *of living is not high, but house rents in the 
large towns are. Clothing is but little dearer than at 
home. 

Under the Homesteads Sections of the Land Act, free 
grants of one hundred and sixty acres are made to settlers 
on conditions of residence and cultivation. 

Fares from England to Fremantle or Albany — Third 
class, <^*18 to £S2 ; second class from ^£*42. 

The address of the Agent-General for Western Aus- 
tralia is 15, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

TASMANIA. — The delightful climate of Tasmania, its 
beautiful hills and valleys, its abundance of water, its 
flowers and hedge-rows, would seem to offer more attrac- 
tions to British settlers than the hot summers, the long 
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droughts, and endless plains of many parts of Australia, 
There is perhaps no Colony which offers so many advan- 
tages to a man of small income, who is in search of a 
comfortable home, an equable and temperate climate, and 
pleasant society. Though the manufacto»:es are still very 
small, capitalists will find continual opportunities for 
investing in fresh undertakings. There is no such poverty 
there as in England, the necessaries of life are cheap, 
wages are high, and a man with a family will often have 
a much better chance of placing out his children well than 
he would have at home. The gradual development of the 
mining industry has been the chief feature of the last few 
years, and miners have been well employed in consequence. 
Farmers with a capital of not less than .£400, which would 
be required for buying and stocking the land, erection of 
residence, etc., are likely to succeed in Tasmania ; but they 
should not invest their capital before they have gained 
experience of the State. There is little opening for 
professional men. Some of the Crown Land!s are heavily 
timbered and expensive to clear. In general fatt‘ming, 
such as cereals, hops, or stock-raising, dairy farming, and 
breeding of stud sheep, there would seem to be good 
openings for English farmers. The soil, climate, and 
herbage are excellent, land is cheap, and droughts are rare ; 
but owing to the development of other industries, certain 
quantities of agricultural and pastoral produce are at 
present imported. Fruit farming, however, is probably 
the most profitable industry of all. 

Fares to Hobart — Third class, £17 to £30 ; second 
class, £38 to £43. 

Further information with regard to Tasmania may be 
obtained from the Agent-General for Tasmania, 66, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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HEW ZEALXHD. — The great length of the Colony from 
north to south secures greatdiversity of climateand products. 
Long periods of drought are unknown in New Zealand. 
The climate is like that of Great Britain, only warmer and 
more equable. • The climate on the west coast in both 
islands is more equable than on the east, but the rainfall 
is greater. The whole country is very healthy, and the 
death-rate is exceptionally low. 

The total exports for 1913 amounted to c£^23,043,589. 
The principal products were : wool, ^8,065,945 ; butter, 
^^2,056,615 ; cheese, dt^l,859,179 ; frozen lamb, ^1,825,342; 
frozen mutton, c£^l, 500,728, and gold, .i:^l ,305,217. 

Gold Mining in the Dominion , — Most of the gold 
now comes from quartz mines and not from alluvial work- 
ings as in the early period of mining. A large amount of 
dredging for gold is done, esj)ecially on the Clutha River 
in Otago. The quantity of gold exported in 1911 
amounted to 481,909 ounces. 

The to till quantity of gold entered for export 
from *1857 to 1911 was 20,164,988 ounces, valued at 
X"79, 253,913. 

Bee-Farming , — In order to encourage bee-farming 
in the Dominion, model apiaries have been established at 
Buakina and Waercnga in charge of expert bee-keepers, 
whose duties include the instruction of persons desirous of 
becoming students of bee-culture. At the census of 1911 
it was ascertained that there were at that time 11,002 
bee-keepers and 71,684 hives in New Zealand. The 
output of honey for the previous year was stated at 
1,467,272 pounds, and of wax at 28,061. Fruit-growing 
and poultry farming work well with bee-keeping. 

The Public (Primary) Schools are free, and the instruc- 
tion imparted in them is secular and compulsory for 
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children between the ages of seven and fourteen. There 
are also several Secondary Schools and Colleges, which 
are mainly supported by endowments and pupils’ fees; 
the tuition fees for day scholars range from about 
£6 6s. to .£*14 a year for boys or girls; th« fees for board, 
exclusive of tuition, are from d£40 to £51 a year. There 
are also numei-ous Technical Schools, Private Schools, and 
a University of New Zealand which has power to confer 
degrees. There is an Agricultural College at Lincoln, near 
Christchui-ch, to which is attached a farm of seven hundred 
and eighty acres. The College is carried on, as nearly as 
possible, on economic principles, and in illustration of the 
teaching of the lecture rooms, the students taking part in 
the regular daily work. Schools of Mines have also been 
established at Thames, Waihi, Reefton, Dunedin, Nelson, 
and elsewhere. 

The social conditions of life are much the same 
as at home. There are the usual British sports — foot- 
ball, cricket, lawn tennis, boating, etc. The grandeur 
of much of the scenery of the islands, and the wondbrs of 
the volcanic districts invite those who have leisure to 
make tours. There is Alpine climbing to be obtained 
amongst the peaks and glaciers of the South Island. 
There is also plenty of sport to be had, such as fishing, 
shooting, and deer-stalking. The cost of living in the 
Dominion, speaking generally, is lower, as compared to 
earnings than it is in Great Britain. Clothing and boots, 
however, are dearer than they are in the United Kingdom. 

There are in the two islands, taken together, and 
exclusive of native lands, many millions of acres of Crown 
lands still remaining for settlement. They are mostly 
covered with forest, which costs from 15s. to 30s. per 
acre to clear, but the great size of the trees and the rich- 
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ness of the vegetation prove the fertility of the soil. Some 
of the open land near the rivers and lakes consist of 
swampy flats covered with New Zealand flax and Tussack 
grass, which are costly to drain, but would, in all proba- 
bility, give valuable returns. 

New Zealand is, first, a pastoral, and, secondly, an 
agricultural country. Sown grasses are grown almost 
everywhere, more especially in the west a?id south of the 
North Island. The great capacitv of the land for receiving 
these grasses, and the facility with which much of the 
bAsh can be burnt down, sown over without previous 
ploughing, and then in a few weeks become converted into 
good grazing land, has made the Colony a wool and meat 
producing country. Wool is the staple product. Almost 
every farmer does something in raising stock, and the 
number of dairy farms in connection with arable is large. 
Owing to the genial climate, stock, at least in the North 
Island, need not be housed in winter. The grass land is 
nearly equally divided between the two islands ; but, 
while ^in the North Island by far the greater part has been 
laid down in grasses without previous ploughing, in the 
South most of it has had to be ploughed first. This is 
accounted for by there being more bush in the North. 
On the other hand, although the Colony is mainly pastoral, 
it is still very largely agricultural, and produces large 
quantities of wheat, oats, barley, and, in Auckland, maize ; 
the yield per acre is larger than in any other Australasian 
Colony. There is much good agricultural land in both 
islands, but, unlike the grass-land, it is not equally divided, 
the South having more than eight times as many acres of 
agricultural land as the North. 

Farming, including the keeping of livestock, is the most 
important industry in New Zealand. The soil is very 
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fertile, and thp climate excellent. Canterbury and Otago 
are the most important Provinces from an agricultural 
point of view. The price of improved land greatly varies, 
according to its quality and the improvements upon it. 
Roughly speaking, agricultural and grazing land may be 
bought at from £2 to c£^40 per acre freehold, or 5s. to 40s. 
per acre per annum leasehold. 

Most of the best unimproved land requires clearing, 
which involves great labour and expense. A man, there- 
fore, with sufficient capital should buy improved land. 
The cost of clearing greatly varies, according to the heavi- 
ness of the timber. Speaking generally, it* may be burnt 
off, sufficiently to pasture sheep on, for about 30s. an acre, 
and many contractors will do it for less. If the stumps of 
the trees are removed, so as to make the land suitable for 
ordinary ploughing, the cost will be more. Open fern 
land, as in the Province of Auckland, and elsewhere, can 
be burnt off for a few shillings an acre ; as a rule it has a 
light soil. 

The capital required for working a farm, exclusive of 
the price of the land, may be put down at not less than 
30s. to 60s. an acre ; but a man who is content to rough 
it, and work part of his time for others at wages, may 
begin on less. 

Fruit is now being successfully exported to London ; 
the trade in fresh, tinned, and preserved fruit is capable 
of very great expansion. There are about 26,000 acres of 
orchards, nearly half of which are in the Province of Auck- 
land. Fruit grows well from one end of New Zealand to 
the other; but the subtropical kinds — such as oranges, 
lemons, limes, grapes, and olives — are for the most part 
limited to the warmer climate of the Province of Auck- 
land ; even bananas grow in the far north. 
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The export of phormium (New Zealand hemp) has 
recently assumed large proportions, the quantity of hemp 
exported, in 1913 being 21,567 tons, to the value of 
*£^483,853. There is also an increasing export trade in 
butter and cheese from Wellington, Taranaki, Otago, and 
other places. The Government of New Zealand is actively 
interesting itself in this industry. 

The returns of the exports show the gj*eat advance of 
the frozen meat trade, mainly mutton, which has only 
been in existence since 1882. With the single exception 
of* wool, it is now the largest article of export. The 
carcases are sent over whole. It is calculated that sheep 
can be profitably raised to sell at the London docks at 
3^cl. per pound. Canterbury supplies much the largest 
number of frozen sheep, then Wellington, Hawke’s Bay, 
and Otago. Two-thirds of the frozen beef come from 
Wellington and Taranaki ; but the quantity of exported 
beef is very small as compared with that of mutton. There 
are numerous meat-freezing works in the Colony. 

The* climate, pastures, and plentiful water-supply make 
New Zealand, especially Taranaki and the west coast of 
the North Island, and Otago in the South Island, specially 
adapted to the manufacture of butter and cheese. Great 
attention is now being paid to this industry, and the 
quality both of cheese and butter has greatly improved. 

The fine climate, the richness of much of the soil, the 
high average yield of wheat, the fact that New Zealand 
stands first of all the Colonies in its sheep-bearing capacity, 
and that its mutton commands the highest price in the 
English market, all tend to make the Colony a promising 
field for farmers and agriculturists generally, and to inspire 
the belief that there cannot be much doubt as to the 
future of those who are prepared for steady work, some 
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self-denial, and “roughing if a little during their first 
years as colonists. 

Farmers and others with a little money will find a good 
opening, if they are prudent, and do not mind working for 
wages while they are looking about them,fand gaining in- 
formation as to the country and its capabilities. It is far 
better for a man, however much he may know of English 
farming, to work for wages on a farm in the Colony for at 
least twelve months until a reasonable amount of local 
experience has been gained, justifying the investment of 
capital, than to take up land immediately on arrival “^in 
the Colony. A man with a small capital who intends to 
succeed as a farmer should also remember that he must 
himself work hard upon the land ; that, although it is 
often advantageous to buy land from colonists instead of 
taking up Crown lands, he must not pay too high a price 
for it, nor be over-anxious to extend his farm as soon as 
he finds he is succeeding. The most prosperous branches 
of faigning are sheep-breeding for the wool and the frozen 
meat trade and dairy farming ; the production of viereals 
is sometimes less profitable, owing to the competition of 
other countries. Lands purchased from settlers are gener- 
ally accessible and more or less cleared and drained, whereas 
ordinary Crown lands are for the most part not so easy of 
access, and require to be cleared, fenced, etc. On the 
other hand, roads are being everywhere made, the climate is 
good, and the land once cleared speedily gives good returns. 
For a farmer with a capital of <£^500 to <£^1,000 the North 
Island is by many considered preferable to the South ; land 
is dearer, but it is better, though there is not so much of it. 

[Portions of the above summary dealing with New Zealand appear 
in the Public School Year-Book, 1014, and are reproduced here, with 
some alteration, by the courtesy of the Editor.] 
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Fares from England to Dunedin, Christchurch, 
Wellington, or Auckland, and other ports — Third class, 
£18 to £2S ; second class, ^38 to £4i8. The address of 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand is 13, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 

SOUTH AFRICA. — The Union of South Africa was con- 
stituted under the South Africa Act, 1909, passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom on September 20 of 
that year. In terms of that ^ict, the self-governing 
colonies of the Cf^pe of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange River Colony, were united on May eSl, 
1910, in a legislative Union under one Government, under 
the ‘name of the Union of South Africa, those colonics 
becoming original provinces of the Union under the 
names of the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and the Orange Free State respectively. The total area 
of the Union is about 470,000 square miles, with an 
estimated population of about 6,000,000, of which about 
1,300,400- are whites. 

The following memorandum on the Disposal and 
Acquirement of Land in the Union of South Africa has 
recently been issued by the Government : 

The passing of the Land Settlement Act during the 
1912 session of the Union Parliament brought about 
uniformity of practice in the various Provinces as regards 
the acquirement and disposal of land suitable for settle- 
ment purposes. Briefly, the mode of procedure is as 
follows : Crown lands and alienated lands that have since 
been reacquired by the Government, suitable for farming 
purposes, are cut up into holdings of useful size (which 
varies, of course, with the district, proximity to a railway 
line, climatic and soil conditions, etc.), and advertised for 
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the application being granted, he is prepar&l to contribute 
forthwith not less than one-fifth of the purchase price of 
the land, and to comply with the provisions of the Act. 
At the same time he should forward an option of pur- 
chase over the land, granted by the registered owner 
thereof, for a period of at least six weeks, but preferably 
for a longer period. The option, which should be in 
favour of the Minister, should correctly describe the land, 
state the lowest price at which it can be bought, and 
carry full rights. Applicants should also furnish detailed 
particulars of their capital (cash, stock, farming imple- 
ments, etc.) on the prescribed form, which inay be obtained 
from the magistrates of the various districts, or direct 
from the Department of Lands, Pretoria. 

All applications should be sent to the Secretary for 
Lands, Pretoria, to be submitted for the consideration of 
the Land Board appointed for the area in which the land 
is situate. No assurance is, of course, given that any pro- 
posal submitted will be entertained by the Minister, nor 
does the Government refund any expenditure infcu«red by 
the applicant in connection with the application. Each 
proposal is dealt with entirely on its merits, and decided 
accordingly. It might, however, be mentioned that in 
cases where an agreement of purchase has already been 
entered into by the applicant, such will not be considered, 
nor will applications from farmers for the Minister to 
take over their farms from bondholders, and sell such 
farms back again to them in terms of the Act be enter- 
tained. The purpose of the Act is to settle persons on 
the land who do not already own land, but who possess a 
certain amount of capital, and are able to purchase a farm 
with the assistance of the Government, and personally 
occupy it in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
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Oversea'^ t4ppUcations . — Section 17 of the Act also 
empowers the Minister, by notice in the Gazette and in 
one or more oversea newspapers, to offer holdings for 
allotment to applicants from oversea. Applications for 
allotment of holdings under this section shall be lodged 
with the High Commissioner for the Union, who is 
empowered in respect of all holdings to be allotted under 
this section, to exercise the functions conferred upon the 
Land Boards. This clause has not yet been put in force. 

*The following remarks upon the various Provinces of 
the Union are* based upon the latest obtainable informa- 
tion. It should, however, be remembered that conditions 
are constantly changing, and intending settlera should not 
fail to apply to the official and semi-official sources of 
information. Disinterested and sound advice will always 
be supplied by the Mushroom Valley Agricultui'al Train- 
ing Association, Limited, 175, Piccadilly, London, W., 
the secretary of which, Mr. H. Handcock, has wide ex- 
perience 'of South African matters, and also occupies the 
secretaryship of the Settlers’ Emigration Society; and 
by Mr. Cochrane, London representative of the South 
African National Union, Moorgate Station Buildings, 
London, E.C., who also possesses a wide knowledge of 
South African land conditions. 

The Emigrants’ Information Office is ever active in pro- 
curing the latest information, and issuing warnings, when 
-such a course is necessary, to intending settlera, and its 
latest publications should always be consulted. 

Generally speaking there is no particular inducement for 
professional men to emigrate to South Africa. The supply 
of candidates for such posts as become vacant is almost 
always in excess of the demand, and the competition in the 
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big centres of industry is very keen. On the other hand, 
there are good openings for farmers with capital, but these 
should always acquire some local experience before setting 
up on their own account. 

GAPE PROVINCE. — The climate is healthy, and well suited 
to the European constitution. The summer heat is greater 
and drier than in England. The interior of the Colony is 
liable to drought, but the south coast country has abundant 
intermittent rain. Some of the drier parts of the Colony, 
such as the Karoo, are very beneficial to persons suffering 
from chest complaints. The chief pastoral pursuit is the 
breeding of horses, cattle, ostriches, goats, and sheep. 

A capital of =t'500, in addition to the cost of the la!nd, 
is necessary. Dairy farming is profitably pursued, but is 
liable to the misfortunes occasioned by drought, which 
also influences the success or otherwise of sheep farming. 
Ostrich farming is very profitable, but requires exception- 
ally special experience and skill. • 

Poultry farming as a separate occupation docs not pay. 

Coloured labour is largely employed on the farms. 
Owing to the higher wages offered to the men on the 
railways and at the gold and diamond fields, farmers find 
a difficulty in procuring hands, especially during the 
lambing, shearing, harvesting, and vintage seasons. A 
Kaffir’s wages vary from 10s. to 20s. a month, with food 
and a hut. Wages have generally risen since the war. 
Settlers are urged to spend some time on a farm to learn 
Colonial ways before investing in lemd, and they will find 
a knowledge of the Cape Dutch language most useful. It 
is easily acquired on the spot. 

Young men wishing to learn farming under Col6ni?d 
farmers should apply to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
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Pretoria. Thftir names will be forwarded to such farmers 
as are prepared to take them for a year for board and 
lodging. There is some opening for young men with 
experience of farming to commence upon what is known as 
the ^‘halves'” siystem, by which the owner of the land 
providei^ the necessary land, implements and stock, and 
receives a half-share of all sales of produce, etc. 

There are Government Colleges in the various Provinces, 
but Colonial- born men have preference in entering. 

There is not much opening for more architects, engineers, 
stftveyors, or other professional men, unless they have posts 
to go to, or hkve sufficient money (say, £!i>{)0) to live on 
for a few mbnths, while looking for employment. 

Engineers will find that scarcely any machinery is made 
in the country, and that the engineering establishments 
are as a rule only repairing shops. 

The supply of qualified teachers in Government Schools 
is, in some districts, short of the demand. Certificated 
. teachers desirous of employment should apply to the 
Superintendent-General of Education. For the Regulations 
as to admission into the Police, etc., see the Professional 
Handbook of the Emigrants’ Information Office, referred 
to at the beginning of this chapter, and the note at the 
end of the chapter. 

Fares to Cape Town — Second class, 10s. to 

£20 9s. ; third class, ^^9 9s. to £24^ 3s. 

NATAL PROVINCE. — The climate is healthy. On the 
coast it is subtropical ; in the interior it is more tem- 
perate owing to the rise in the land. Farmers will do well 
to obtain local experience and some knowledge of the 
country and its products, before investing money in land. 

The principal products of the Province are sheep, cattle 
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sugar, tea, fruit, maize, wattle-bark, and coal. The manu- 
factories are few. Tanneries, breweries, and canning works 
are established in different parts, but the largest and most 
numerous of the manufacturing establishments * are the 
sugar-mills. , 

The land may be divided roughly into three districts as 
follows : 

1. The “coast” lands. Here conditions are favourable 
for vegetable and fruit-growing, or dairy farming. Agri- 
cultural or dairying land can be bought from to .£*8 an 
acre ; good fruit land, however, near DurJjan, costs £30 
to ^£*40 an acre. 

2. Next to the coast lands there is a narrow belt of 
country which as yet has been used only for cattle farming 
and grazing, but then conies a wide stretch of country 
termed the midland districts,” with rich soil, where all 
kinds of European cereals and root crops can be grown 
and stock raised. The price of land in this district varies 
from 20s. to .£5 an acre, in accordance with* its distance 
from a railway. For a small agricultural farm al least 
«i?150 capital is required, and for a stock farmer holding 
2,000 to 3,000 acres, about ot^l,500, exclusive of price of 
land. 

3. The ‘‘ upper ” districts are chiefly devoted to sheep- 
farming and cattle-rearing, but the crops of wheat grown 
near Dundee, Weinen, etc., are the best in Natal. Wattle- 
bark for tanning is also extensively exported. 

The usual farm is from 1,500 to 3,000 acres, and com- 
bines stock and agriculture. Land ten to twenty miles 
from a railway would cost twenty shillings to thirty 
shillings an acre, and the requisite stock from «£^1,000 to 
jS^ 1,200. The land is all open grass and requires no clearing. 
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Crown lands •situated on the slopes of the Drakensberg 
and elsewhere, which are unsuitable for agricultuml pur- 
poses, may be leased, at public auction, for grazing 
purposes *only, for terms not exceeding five years and in 
areas not exceeding five thousand acres ; the upset annual 
rental is Id, an acre. 

English farmers with capital who go to Natal will find 
a fair soil, a fine, healthy climate, pleasant society, and 
land at a reasonable price. They should work for wages 
on their first arrival, as some knowledge of the country 
before investing money in land is essential to success. 

Fares from England to Durban — Third class, .^^12 12s. 
to £2\ ; sedmd class, £11 17s. to £S4^ 13s. 

TRANSVAAL PROVINCE.— Engineers, Architects, and 
other professional men should not emigrate to the Trans- 
vaal without a definite prospect of work. The struggle 
for life at Johannesburg and at the mines is as keen as 
anywhere in the world. 

In Johannesburg the cost of living is from two to 
three times as much as it is in England. The average 
rent of a working-rnairs house, containing four or five 
rooms, is £6 a month, and the rate for board and lodging 
in most boarding houses is £7 a month, and in better- 
class houses £10 to i?12. 

There are openings in the Transvaal for the right sort 
of men as farmers and agriculturists, and markets are 
good. But there are also gi'ave drawbacks to be contended 
with — such as lack of water in many places, liability to 
hail storms, to early and late frosts, to attacks of locusts, 
and the prevalence and virulence of certain insect and 
fungoid diseases. It is essential that a man should have 
some farming experience in South Africa, or should accept 
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employment for a year or two with an experienced farmer 
in the Colony before sinking his capital on a farm of his 
Own. In the Transvaal and the Orange Free State there 
are a number of selected British farmers who are* prepared 
to take agricultural pupils, and to offer«them the means 
of. learning Colonial farming together with a pleasant 
home life. In each case these farmers are men of good 
position, whose methods of farming have been inspected 
and approved by the Mushroom Valley Association. In 
these cases a payment of d^?60 or <£70 per annum (to cover 
the cost of living and instruction) would be required. 
The Mushroom Valley Association will* be pleased to 
supply a list of such farmers. 

Cereal farming itself is not often profitable : it should be 
combined with stock-keeping and transport riding. The 
average mixed farms should not be less than a thousand 
8u:res, but most farms are much larger. Farm labourers are 
almost all natives ; they are paid as high as or <£*3 a 
month, with board and lodging. It is important that 
a settler should have substantial capital, and tone of 
<3^4,000 to ^*6,000 is necessary for an experienced farmer to 
establish himself on the High Veldt. 

There is a School of Agriculture at the Governm.ent 
Experimental Farm at Potchefstroom ; candidates, who 
must be resident in South Africa, must apply to the 
General Manager, and must be over sixteen years of age. 
Inclusive fees are £50 a year, the teaching is chiefly 
practical, and pupils remain for two years. 

Fares from Cape Town to Johannesburg — Second class, 
<£*6 14s. ; from Durban, <£*2 9s. 9d. 

ORANGE FREE STATE PROVINCE.— The Mush- 
room Valley Agricultural Training Association has a 
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farm near Wiliburgh, fully equipped with all neces- 
sary requirements for giving students a thorough 
knowledge (under expert instruction) of Colonial farming, 
and where they will be under the personal supervision of 
the Manager during their period of training. This 
Mushroom Valley Association (of which Lord Lovat is the 
Chairman) is not a financial undertaking or profit-making 
concern. It has been formed solely in the interest of 
promoting land settlement in S( nth Africa, and to afford 
desirable settlers an opportunity of learning Colonial 
farming before they invest their money and decide to 
settle in a new country. 

The Directors are prepared to take four or five selected 
setflers for a period of twelve months, and to provide the 
students with free food and quarters. The students will 
have to pay their passages out to South Africa, and their 
railway fares from the port to their destination (second- 
class boat and rail will not exceed .£30). 

. As an earnest of the students intention to settle in the 
Colony it" will be necessary for him to give some security 
that he has a capital of £300, or he can deposit this 
amount in some South African Bank in the joint names of 
himself and the Association, the money not to be with- 
drawn during the year of training without the consent of 
the Association. The student will also have to enter into an 
agreement, copy of which will be supplied on application. 

If, after the year of training, the student desires to 
remain on the farm, he can do so for a further period of 
twelve months on payment of £5 per month, the cost of 
his food. 

Private land used for agriculture costs about 30s. to 
76s. per morgen (two acres) ; for dairying, 10s. to 50s, ; 
for stock -keeping, 10s. to 35s. ; and unimproved land, 5s, 
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to 7s. 6d. 1,200 to 1,400 acres of agricultural land, or 

3,000 to 4,000 acres of good grazing land are required. 
On an agricultural farm of the above size three or four 
spans of trek oxen are necessary (a span consists of fourteen 
oxen), which would cost £10 apiece. ^ span of twelve 
mules would cost ^^20 apiece. On stock-farms two spans 
would be enough. The average price of horses is £^5 ; of 
cows, £14 } ; oxen, ci?ll ; and ewes, 25s. A start could be 
made with twenty to forty breeding cattle. A new 
waggon costs <£^80 to X^120 ; a cart, £20 to .£^40 ; and a 
double-furrow plough £9 to c£15. 

A knowledge of Dutch and of Kaffir is almost essential. 
The South African Handbook of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office gives a list of suitable books for the study of 
these two languages. 

Fare from Cape Town to Bloemfontein — Second class, 
£5 6s. 8d. 

The cost of living at Bloemfontein is very high. A 
good house of four rooms can be rented at ‘from £5 to. 
£7 10s. a month, and board and lodging costs Trmn £^6 
to £7 10s. per month upwards. 

For regulations as to permits, see the section on the 
Transvaal. 

Immigration Regulations , — Intending emigrants to South 
Africa should acquaint themselves with these by applying to 
the office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, 32, Victoria Street, London, S. W. A Government 
memorandum on the subject, embodying information 
regarding the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913, has 
recently been issued. 

SWAZILAND. — ^The Mushroom Land Settlement, which 
is administered by the same Board as the Mushroom 
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Valley Association, owns large tracts of land in Swazi- 
land which are now being laid out for agricultural settle- 
ment. The land can be leased or purchased on easy terms, 
the purchase money being spread over a number of years. 
Swaziland is npt in the South African Union, but is 
governed by the Colonial Office under the immediate 
supervision of an Administrator resident at Mbabane, the 
capital of the Protectorate. Every assistance and advice 
will be afforded to intending settlers by the Resident 
Administrator. The climate is very healthy, especially 
ill the high lands, with a rainfall of about 44 inches in 
the year, fairly well distributed, resulting in an equable 
temperature. The country is well suited for cattle- 
ranching^ horses and cattle doing well in the high lands ; 
while winter oats, mealies, fruits, trees, and all kinds of 
grasses thrive in the deep alluvial valleys. At present the 
great drawback is the lack of railway communication. 
The nearest railway-station is about seventy miles from the 
Swaziland border. The roads, however, are good, and a line 
of railway has been surveyed which, when completed, will 
link up Swaziland with Johannesburg and Delagoa Bay. 

. RHODESIA. — Rhodesia is divided into two provinces — 
Southern Rhodesia, chief towns Salisbury, which is the seat 
of Government, and Bulawayo ; Northern Rhodesia, with 
its administrative centre at Livingstone. Rhodesia has a 
rapidly-growing white population ; but as yet only in the 
southern part is there an appreciable proportion of 
Europeans. 

Railways now connect Salisbury and Bulawayo with 
Beira in the east and the tbwns of the south. The rail- 
way from Bulawayo to the north has reached the Congo 
borders of Northern Rhodesia. 
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Naturally a country of such large extent (440,000 square 
miles) has a variety of climates, yet as most of it is a con- 
siderable height above the sea and within the tropics, there 
are no extremes of heat and cold. There are twcr seasons 
— the wet and the dry. The rains begin ajbout the end of 
Octol)er and continue, with intermissions, till the end of 
April ; from the beginning of May till the end of Septem- 
ber there is practically no rain. The best time to arrive 
is during the dry season. The rainfall is greater in 
Mashonaiand than in Matabeleland. As in so many new 
countries, malarial fever is prevalent in the valleys and 
low-lying districts, but can be avoided by adopting simple 
precautions to avoid the fever-bearing mosquito. 

On the whole the climate of Rhodesia is delightful, for 
though it lies within the tropics its altitude ranges from 
3,500 to 5,000 feet. 

The learned professions are all well represented in 
Southern Rhodesia ; but as the population increases there 
are likely to be further openings. There is an opening 
for qualified Laud Surveyors. The British South 4,frica 
Police offers a healthy and attractive career. For Regula- 
tions as to admission, etc., apply to the Secretary of the 
British South Africa Company in London. 

Gold-mining is the principal industry of the country, 
and on the success of this its immediate future depends. 
The output in 1913 was of a total value of jP2,903,267. 

Land in Rhodesia is acquired from the British South 
Africa Company or held under agreement, subject to 
occupation and other conditions, with a system of pur- 
chase by instalments. At present the price of unimproved 
farms is from about 7s. an acre. 

Applications for land up to 50,000 acres should be 
addressed to the Director of Land Settlement, Salisbury, 
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Rhodesia ; for* larger areas to the Secretary, Land Settle- 
ment Department, 2, London Wall Buildings, London, 
E.C. 

The greater part of the country is suitable for cattle, 
and the grass i^ generally good. 

Parts, especially in Mashonaland, are well suited for 
agriculture. Indian com, millet, tobacco, and potatoes 
can be grown without irrigation. Wheat and oats promise 
well where water can be led, end experiments have been 
made in cotton-growing. Oranges mature in June and 
Joly, and fetch good prices on the London market. As 
farming is, in ‘a great measure, in an experimental stage, 
no one is recommended to attempt it without a capital of, 
say, d£*l,QOO, and then only after acquiring by residence 
experience of the special conditions of the country. 
Approved pupil settlers are admitted to the home farms 
of the British South Africa Company. 

The address of the British South Africa Company is 
2. London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 
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POLICE FORCES OF THE EMPIRE 

Thp: following brief summary of the necessary quali- 
fications for the various Police Forces oi^ the Empire 
(with payment and prospects) may be found useful : 

1. EOYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY.— Competitive 
Examination in Dublin. Limited to candidates nomin- 
ated by the Chief Secretary to the Tiord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Qualifications. — Unmarried, at least 5 feet 8 inches, 
able to pass medical examination with strict# sight test. 
Age between twenty-one and twenty-six years, * with 
extension to twenty-eight in the case of officers of 
Army or Navy. Sons of Officers of the Force admitted 
at nineteen. 

Svlfiects of Examination include Arithmetic, Digest of 
Returns, English Composition, Precis, Geography, 
History, Latin or French, and the elementary principles 
of Law. 

Pay . — Commencing salary as Cadet P15 8s., District 
Inspectors i?125 to £550. 

2. INDIAN AND COLONIAL POLICE (Hong Kong, 
Straits Settlements, and Malay States). — Open competi- 
tion. Examinations once a year, held at the same time as 
that for admission to Sandhurst, the papers being identical- 
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A candidate \nust be unmarried, between nineteen and 
twenty-one years, British subject of European descent, and 
his father a British subject at the time of his birth, able 
to ride, and they must pass a very strict medical exami- 
nation. • 

Pay - — Indian Police, Probationers dP20 a month. 
Assistant Superintendents <P20 to a month, higher 

posts about ^1^47 to X’SOO a month. Ceylon Police, £S50 
to P700, and one post of ^.’1,050 to ^^1,200 a year. 
Hong Kong, only three posts commencing at ^^360, cPGOO, 
and J’SOO a year respectively. Straits Settlements and 
Malay States, commencing salary — Assistants „P360, 
Superintendents P720 a year. One Inspector-General at 
higher salary. 

Full particulars concerning the Indian Police Service 
will be found in the chapter on the Civil Service. 

3. SOUTH AFRICAN POLICE. — The forces formerly 
known as the Cape Mounted Rifles, Cape Mounted Police, 
and -Natal Mounted Police, have now been merged in the 
Union Defence Force. Their functions have now largely 
devolved upon the South African Police Force, which 
contains a fair sprinkling of members of the original coips. 
As regards pay and prospects, the South African Police 
ranks with the other Services dealt with in this section. 
It shoidd be noted, however, that enlistment can only be 
effected in South Africa. The High Commissioner for 
the Union in London could be consulted as to rates of 
pay, etc., but he has no official connection with the force, 
and does not deal with applicants as such. 

4. BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA (RHODESIAN) POLICE. 

Xhis Force differs from the Cape and Natal Police in 
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being under the control of the Imperial' Government. 
The regulations as regards entry and pay are very similar 
to, those for the other South African Police Forces, but 
lucrative administrative civil posts are open to members 
of the Rhodesian Force, and the prospects are better all 
roimd. Age, twenty to twenty-five. 

5. WEST INDIAN CONSTABULARY.— These include the 
Constabulary of British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, 
and are native forces officered by white men. Age, twenty- 
one to twenty-six. Candidates must be unmarried, at 
least 5 feet 8 inches, with good physique in proportion, 
and nominated by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The examination is a qualifying one except when there 
are more applicants than vacancies. Subjects similar to 
those for the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Pay . — Commence at =P130 in Jamaica, <£*168 15s. in 
British Guiana, and £200 in Trinidad. There are, in 
addition, liberal allowances, and adequate leave and 
pension arrangements. 

6. POLICE IN BRITISH EAST AND WEST AFRICA. 

— ^These include the Gold Coast Civil Police, Northern 
Nigeria Police, and Southern Nigeria Civil Police, all in 
West Africa; and the East Africa Protectorate Police 
and Uganda Police in East Africa. These forces are all 
native, but are officered by white men. In West Africa 
the minimum age is twenty- three, in East Africa, twenty- 
two years. Preference is given to unmarried candidates 
under thirty-five years. There is no examination beyond 
a medical one. All applications must be addressed to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Pay in the East 
African Colonies starts at ^^150, and in West Africa at 
J’SOO. There are liberal allowances in both cases. 
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7. NORTHWEST FRONTIER (CANADA) POLICE.— This 
force is not recruited for in England. Those wishing to 
join must proceed to Canada and apply at Headquarters 
there, laut vacancies are mainly filled by Canadian-bom 
applicants. 
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ADDENDA QU^DAM 

I. PRIVATE SECRETARIES 

When we think of the post of Private SecreWy, we must 
recognize that it is filled by two quite different types of 
men. We have the first type, who is a sort of-superidr 
Clerk ; and we have the second type, who in training and 
traditions, but not in means, is on an equality with his 
employer. The former type will be the man who has 
received a good ordinary education, has perhaps passed 
some time at one of the Coinmercial Schools, is skilful at 
figures, shorthand, and typewriting, and is a ver^ weful 
and trustworthy person. Now and again, a man of this 
kind, by his sterling qualities, will raise himself to a 
position of real influence and importance, but he will be* 
the exception. For a post of this lower kind a youth 
will remain at school vmtil he is sixteen or seventeen, 
specializing during his last year or two in commercial 
subjects and modem languages, and then seek an opening 
with a firm at a commencing weekly salary as Clerk of 
anything from 10s. to 20s. He will work his way up, and 
when he has gained the confidence of the firm and has 
acquired experience, he may hope to become a Confidential 
Secretary : he will receive from <£*150 to ,=P200 per annum, 
and may rise to .£*500 or ^£*600. 
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The other Aype of Private Secretary will be the old 
Public School boy, the University man, and the First 
Class Home Civil Service candidate. He, too, will have 
the souhd general education, but he will also have the 
wider outlook ^j^hich culture may be reasonably expected 
to bestow. His help is needed by the large landowner, 
the captain of industry, the prominent politician, and it 
will often be needed in circumstances that require delicate 
tact and judgment. The relationship between him and his 
employer is often intimate, and demands as a prerequisite 
the instincfs of a gentleman. These posts go almost 
entirely by diAct personal recommendation, and we should 
not expecl? it to be otherwise. The Headmaster or the 
Ht)use Master of the Public School may be of assistance, 
or the College Don, or some other influential friend, who 
will take the trouble to speak the word in season. The 
initial salary will be a round ^00 per annum, and may l)e 
rifi’SOO, and will increase to X^1,000 or more. We know of 
a case of an Oxford man some years ago who became 
Private Secretary to a Member of Parliament at X’200 
a year ; he happened to help him at his election, and 
attracted notice by his effective .speeches. He was invited 
to contest another constituency, was elected, and himself 
became a prominent politician requiring a Private Secretary 
of his own. 

Men who have got into the Fir.st Class Home Civil 
Service occasionally have the opportunity, later on, of 
being appointed Private Secretary to a Mini.ster of a 
Government Department; they receive an increase in 
salary, and they enjoy the responsibility of intere.sting and 
important work. 

To sum up, the higher type of Private Secretaryship is 
a post hard to get, and very desirable. The work is 
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interesting, and the prospects are good. > The qualities 
required are exacting — ^good-breeding, culture, tact, dili- 
gence, trustworthiness, the discretion that can keep wise 
silence, and the resource that can cut through diffi- 
culties. , 

It may be useful to draw attention to the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, 59a, London Wall, London, E.C., 
which takes oversight of the Secretarial profession as con- 
nected with Joint Stock Companies and other public 
bodies. The examinations of the Institute are — (1) The 
Preliminary, in subjects of general education; (2) the 
Intermediate, or Associates’ Examination, in professional 
subjects ; (3) the Final, or Fellows’ Examination, in pro- 
essional subjects. Prospective members are admitted to 
the examinations prior to the completion of the requisite 
period of service in the office of a public company or body. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
C. H. Carpenter, Esq. 


II. BUSINESS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY MEN 

Not many years ago a thick line of demarcation was 
drawn between the professions and business. The line 
to-day is very thin, and it will soon disappear. Public 
School boys and University men are being drawn in larger 
and larger numbers every year to business, and this surely 
is well. Business is worthy of their keenest attention ; it 
needs them, and it offers them the “ adventure ” of great 
opportuniti^. There is a demand urged by some business 
men, whose opinion must carry weight, that the curriculum 
of our E*ublic Schools and older Universities should be 
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better adjusted to the utilitarian requirements of practical 
business. Others again, whose opinion is of equal weight, 
plead that it is just the wider outlook of the present 
curriculiftn that gives their value to the Public School and 
University mei^ in ^business. These conflicting opinions 
will doubtless be reconciled in the gradual development of 
events; the old culture, we trust, will not be displaced, 
but opportunity may be found to recognize in a wise and 
conservative spirit the demands of the more utilitarian 
enthusiast. 

•A question that faces the parent at the start is whether 
a business career should come immediately after the Public 
School, or fitfter the further advantage of a course at the 
Uifiversity. We do not believe that a general principle 
can be safely laid down : each particular case ought to be 
separately considered. There are advantages either way. 
To go straight into business from the Public School means 
the saving of valuable time at an important juncture. The 
three or foui years from nineteen onwards are tremendously 
impoiiant for grasping the technique of business, and a 
youth runs no risk of being switched ofF’’ from practical 
affairs by the glamour of the University. On the other 
hand, the University career affords advantages that are 
absolutely unique. A man has his comers knocked off, he 
begins to think, he makes friends, he gradually acquires 
the larger outlook of the well-equipped man, and when he 
enters business, he starts on a higher level. Mr. Sidney 
Ball, Fellow and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, in a recent article communicated to the Press, pointed 
out that, while the Oxford curriculum did not aim at 
giving anything of a technical training, but was formal or 
general rather than vocational or specific, it was just for 
that reason that it was found useful for business. And 
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the same truth will apply, to a large degree, to Cam- 
bridge. 

PROSPECTS. — We are led to imderstand that there is a 
distinct opening for Public School and University men in 
the big commercial firms at home and abroad. We were 
recently informed that it is men of this type that hold the 
executive posts as heads of departments in one of the most 
successful establishments in London. However, one word 
of warning must be given : no assumption of superiority 
will be tolerated in business ; a man there is measured by 
his work. We are of opinion that the draining of the 
Public School and University supplies an asset 6f real value 
which can stand on its own merit, and linked with vigdur, 
geniality, and tact, it will carry a man to success. 

HOW TO PROCEED— {a) The Public School— A 
youth should follow the curriculum of his school until 
seventeen or eighteen, and then endeavour during the last 
year or two of his stay at school to pay special 'attention 
to straightforward Mathematics and Modern Languages. 
His Headmaster will probably refuse to sanction — and he 
will be right in doing so — any serious derangement of work ; 
but he will as probably consent to a little readjustment, 
which will give the opportunity needed. In the meantime 
the parent should be casting about for an opening in a 
good business firm; and here the personal influence of 
friends becomes of great importance, so that an introduc- 
tion may be obtained to a Director or Managing Official. 
An interview will follow, when the youth’s suitability will 
be gauged. If he is accepted, he will at first only receive 
a small stipend, and he will be expected to learn the 
technique of the business from the bottom. High-class 
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commercial fii%ns ^do^not accept any premium ; but as a 
youth, while he is learning his initial lessons, is of little 
value to them, his remuneration during this period will 
usually Be quite small. Then, after, say, a couple of years, 
his progress wilidej^nd upon himself. If he develops the 
qualities of which the foundations are laid in the Public 
School, he will begin to forge ahead. 

Quite recently we heard of a youth of nineteen in one of 
our oldest Public Schools being thus accepted by one of 
the largest commercial firms hi the kingdom. In this case 
a *stipend was given from the first which was enough for 
maintenance. 1^'urther, we were informed by the Managing 
Director, a *man of vast experience and world-wide com- 
mercial interests, that the firm had plenty of room for such 
youths, if they were built of the right stuff. 

(b) 7'he University , — The University of London and the 
Universities of the large provincial cities — Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and others — deliberately set them- 
selves to meet the demands of the modern spirit. They 
offer their great advantages ; but in the present connection 
it is Oxford and Cambridge that we have in mind. At 
Oxford a large number of men are turning their attention 
to^ business. Congenial openings are being found in in- 
creasing numbers in Publishing, Industrial, and Engineer- 
ing firms. Roughly speaking, we may say that a man will 
start at <£^150 to <£^200 for his first year or two, and then 
afterwards he will be paid according to his work. Informa- 
tion is often of a private character, and application should 
be made, when a man is in his last year, to the Secretary, 
Oxford University Appointments Committee, Old Clarendon 
Building, Broad Street. 

At Cambridge a still larger number of men seek open- 
ings in business, especially in the direction of Engineering. 
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The high repute of the Mathematica] afid Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos enables men to obtain uno scdtu satis- 
factory openings in many commercial and en^neering 
firms. Salaries generally start at the figure named above 
in the case of Oxford ; but applicatioli should be msule to 
H. A. Roberts, Esq., Secretary, Cambridge University 
Appointments Board, 61, St. Andrew’s Street. 

In connection with this .subject, and in view of the im- 
portance of a good knowledge of modem languages (French, 
German, and Spanish), parents may find it useful to know 
of the British-German Foundation. 

% 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the joint 
meeting of the German and English sections of the King 
Edward VII. British-German Foundation (instituted hy 
Sir Ernest Cassel), the German Foundation will again, in 
the year 1914-15, employ part of its income in providing 
studentships to enable University graduates of British 
nationality to reside in Germany with the object of study- 
ing some branch of science or literature, dr becoming 
acquainted with the commercial or industrial life t^f the 
country. 

It is intended that the students should familiarize them- 
selves with the better sides of German social life, and for 
that purpose assistance will lie given in the selection of 
suitable families with whom they may reside. Facilities 
will also be given them for attending University lectures, 
and for obtaining introductions to the heads of large 
manufacturing works or commercial houses. The selection 
of the candidates was left to the British Council, who 
appointed for this purpose a committee consisting of Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage (chairman). Sir Henry Babington Smith, 
and Dr. Ernest J. Schuster, with two co-opted members 
— Dr. Shipley, Master of ChrivsFs College, Cambridge, 
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and Mr. P.« E. Matheson, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

The committee have awarded studentships of 8,500 marks 
(about <£*176) to six candidates, and studentships of 2,000 
marks (about .^lOO) to two candidates. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, King Edward VII. British-German Foundation, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 
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Aberdeen University, 120 
Aberystwyth University College, 
. 10,475 

Academy of Dramatic Art, 391 
Actuaries, 42('« • 

Addenda Quasdam, 542-549 
Business for University and 
• Pul^lic School Men, 544 
Private Secretaries, 542 
Admiralty Clerkships, 190, 197 
Advertising, 402-471 
Agents, 460 
Copy Writers, 464 
(Jorrespoiidence Courses, 
469 

How to enter, 467 
Managers, 403, 471 
Newspapers, 463 
Prospects, 470 

Aeronautics, Scholarships in, 
339. See also Aviation 
Affican Police, 540 
Agricultural Colleges. See Land 
Agents and Farming 
Agriculture, Board of. Inspec- 
tors under, 151. See also 
Farming 

Alberta, Openings in, 502 
Analysts. See Chemists 
Architects, 444-451. See also 
Royal Academy Schools 
and Royal College of Art 
Prospects, 451 
Qualifications, 444 
Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 445 et seq. 


Architects— .* 

Society of Architects, 450 
Training, 444 
Argylls, Limited, 335 
Armstrong College, 271, 307, 
476 

Army, 16-68 
Aviation, 37 

Branches of the Service, 24 
Cavalry, 25 

Choice of Regiment, 61 
Colonial Forces, 36 
Commissions. See under 
Branches of the Service 
Composition and Govern- 
ment, 22 

Cost of Outfit, etc., 22 
Cost of Training, 59 
Entrance Examination, 46, 
52 

Honorary King's Cadets, 49 
Household Troops, 24 
Indian Army, 34, 62 
Infantry, 27 
Medical Corps, *30 
Ordnance Department, 32 
Pay, 22 at aeq. 

Pay Department, 33 
Prize Cadetships, 49 
Promotion from the Ranks, 
44, 68 

Prospects, 20 
Royal Artillery, 26 
Royal Engineers, 27 
Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 51, 60 
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Army^ — continued : 

Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, 46, 59 
Royal Reserve Engineers, 
43 

Sandhurst) 45, 59 
Service Corps, 29 
Special Reserve, 62, 60, 64 
Territorial Commissions, 66 
* University Candidates, 41, 
56 

Veterinary Corps, 31, 154 
West India Regiment, 28 
Army ('ouncil, 23 
Army Entrance Examination, 45 
Army Medical Corps, Royal, 
30 

Army Service Corps, 29 
Army Veterinary Corps, 31, 154 
Art, 369-392. See also Stage 
and Music 
Art Teachers, 383 
Drawing and Painting, 379, 
390 

Instrumentalists, 374 
Music, 369-378 
Music Degrees and Diplo- 
mas, 375 

Music Schools, 375 
Music Teaching, 370 
Organists, 371 
Royal Academy Schools, 383 
Royal College of Art, 386 
Singing, 373 
Stage, 390-892 
Stage Training Schools, 391 
Aspatria Agricultural College, 
433, 478 . 

Assistant Clerks, Civil Service. 

See Civil Service 
Auctioneers, 438-443 

Auctioneers’ Institute Ex- 
aminations, 438 et seq. 
Examinations, 439 
How to begin, 441 
Prospects, 441 
Qualifications, 438 
Australia, Openings in, 506 


Australia, Western, Openings 
in, 514 » 

Automobile Engineering. See 
Engineering 
Aviation, 37, 337 « 

Bangor Ufiive^sitv College, 13, 
475 

Banking, 411-417 

Bank of England, 416 
Institute of Bankers’ Exam- 
inations, 412 
Prospects, 415 
Barristers, 166 

Bengal Pilot Service, 110 ^ 

Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, 375 • 

Birmingham University, 13, 127, 
149, 276, 300, 378‘ 
Birmingham University Medical 
School, 127 

Board of Agriculture, Inspectors 
under, 151 

Board of Education Inspectors, 
179 

Board of Trade Clerkships, 193 
Board of Trade Examiners, 114 
Borneo Civil Service*, 214 
Borough Surveyors, 297 % 

Boy Artificers, H.M. Dockyards, 
208 

Boy Clerks. See Civil Service 
Bristol University, 13, 126, 278, 
332 • , 

Bristol University Medical 
School, 126 

British Columbia, Openings in, 
506 

British Dairy Institute, 479 
British Guiana Forest Service, 
228 

British Museum Assistants, 179 
British North Borneo Civil 
Service, 214, 215 
British South Africa (Rhodesian) 
Police, 640 

Business for Public School and 
University Men, 544 
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Cable Services |(Easterii Tele- 
graph Compajiy), <125^ 461 
Cambridge University : 

• Courses for — 

Agriculture, 47 *> 

Arniy^ 46, 55 
Cliurch, 3 ^ ^ 

Civil Service, 186f26l 
Engineering, 253 
Forestry, 475 

Land Agency and Survey- 
ing, 434 
Law, 157 
Medicine, 121 
Music, 376 
Teaching, 362 

Canadian Noiiif-AFeist Frontier 
Police, 541 

Cape Provir^ce, Openings in, 

V)2B 

Cardiff University C’ollege, 13 
Ceylon C’ivil Service. See Eastern 
Cadetships 

Ceylon Forest Ser\ice, 228 
Chancery Registrars, 176 
Chaplains, Navy. See Na\y 
Charing Cross flospital Medical 
School, 1:S3 

Cbailered Accountants, 41B- 
425 

Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants’ Examinations, 

41 9 et seq. 

Ireland, 424 

London Association of Ac- 
countants, 422 
Prospects, 425 
Scotland, 422 
Chemists, 399-410 

Analytical, 404, 410 
Heriot-Watt College, 405 
Institute of Chemistry, 405 
Minor Examination, 401 
Pharmaceutical, 399-403 
Pharmaceutical Society, 399 
et ,seq. 

Chemists, Government Appoint- | 
ments, 203 
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Church, 1-16 

Durham University Course, 
12 

Examinations, 6-12 
King’s College Course, 13 
London University Course, 
13 

Oxford or Cambridge Course, 
3 

Prospects, 14 

Provincial University 
Courses, 12 
Quail tications, 1 
Theological C’ollege ( ’ourses, 
13 

Cirencester Agricultural Col- 
lege, 434, 177 

City and Guilds College, 269 
Cml Service, 178-240 
Admiralty, 190, 197 
Assistant Clerkships, 1B6 
Board of Education In- 
spectorships, 179 . See 
also Teaching 
Board of Trade, 193 
Boy Artificers and Appren- 
tices, 208 

Boy Clerkships, 182, 184 
British Museum, 179 
British North Borneo Com- 
pany, 216 

Ceylon Forest Service, 228 
Oivt/ Service Year - Book, 
184 

Colonial Office, 197 
Colonial Police, 215 
Consular Services, 235-237 
Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, Clerkships, 191 
Customs and Excise, 200 
Dockyards, Boy Artificers^ 
etc., 208 
East Africa, 228 
East Africa Forest Service, 
228 

Eastern Cadetships, 181, 109 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 
192 
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Civil Service — continued : 

Egyptian Civil Service, 230 
Exchequer and Audit De- 
partments, 192 
First Division Clerkships, 

181, 193 

Foreign Office, 179, 235 
General Post Office, 204 
Government Laboratory, 203 
High Court of Justice, Ire- 
land, 20(5 
Home Office, 197 
Houses of Parliament, 
Clerkships, 179 
India Office, 197 
India Public VV'orks Depart- 
ment, 225 

India State Railways, 225 
Indian Civil Service, 181, 
198 

Indian Finance and Customs 
Departments, 22(5 
Indian Forest Service, 209 
Indian Police, 215 
Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, 192, 193 
Intermediate Clerkships, 

182, 188 

Labour Exchanges, 208 
Land Valuation Depart- 
ment, 207 

Malay States Forest Service, | 
228 ; 
Metropolitan Police, Com- 
missioners and Receiver’s 
Offices, 193 

National Health Insurance, 
194 

Patent Office, 205 
Pension Regulations, 181 
Rhodesia, 229 
Royal Commission on, 179 
Sarawak, 215 

Second Division Clerkships, 
182, 187 

Student Interpreterships, 
235, 238 

Sudanese Civil Service, 230 


Civil Service—cow^inwcfl? ; 
Technical Posts, 200 
Treasury, 197 
War Office, 193, 197 
West Africa, 228* ^ 

West Africa Forest Service, 
228. , 

Clergy School, Leeds, 5 
Clergy Training School, 4 
Clerks of the Peace, 176 
Clerkships, 452-4(51 

Cable Companies, 4(51 
Commercial, 454 
Commercial ("ollege Train- 
ing, 453 ^ 

Loudon (3iamber of Com- 
merce Ceftificates, 453 
London County (Jouncil, 
454 

Municipal, 454 
Railways, 459 
Shipping, 459 
Solicitors, 458 
Stock Exchange, 4(50 
Clerkships, Navy (Paymaster’s 
Department), 92 
Colonial Office, 197 
Colonial Openings,* 484-537 
Alberta, 502 
Australia, 506 
British Columbia, 505 
Canada, 484, 491 et aeq. 

(Jape Province, 528 
Emigrants’ Informatioiw 
Office, 490 

Guinness’s Emigration 
Training Farm, Hon. 
Rupert, 495 
Manitoba, 502 
Natal Province, 529 
New Brunswick, 50J 
New South Wales, 507 
New Zealand, 517 
Ontario, 499 
Orange Free State, 532 
Prince Edward Island, 500 
Public Schools Emigration 
League, 487 
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Colonial O^oioS^gB-^contintied ; 

Quebec, 49l • 

•Queensland, 510 
Rhodesia, 535 
Saskatchewan, 502 
South Africa, 523 
South Aufetriiia, 113 
Swaziland, 534 * 

Tasmania, 515 
Transvaal, 531 
Victoria, 512 
Western Australia, 514 
Colonial Police, 215, 538 
Consular Services, 235-237 
Qfnway Trailing Ship, 103, 10(), 
107 , 100 , 110 , 111 
Conway Traiiiilig Ship Naval 
Cadetships, 84 

Crown A^eiijs for the Colonies, 
•ClerkshipR, 101 
Crystal Palace School of Engi- 
neering, 270 

Cuddesdoii C’ollege, Oxford, 4 
Customs and Excise, 200 
Cyprus Forest Service, 228 

llaimler Cojnpany, 332 
Dairy Farming. See Farming 
anil Cdlonial Openings 
Dairy Schools, 470 
Dartmouth, Royal Naval College, 
75, 84 

Dental Hospital, Royal, 148 
D^ntiil Surgeons, 146 
Devitt and Moore^s Training 
Ships, 105, 107 

(Dick) Veterinary College, Royal, 
152 

Diplomatic Service, 235, 230 
Directors of Education, 351 
Dispensers. See Chemists 
District Registrars, 176 
Doctors. See Medicine 
Dramatic Profession. See St^e 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
Clerkships, 207 

Dublin University, 12, 127, 

376 


Dublin University Medical 
School, 127 

Durham University, 125, 377 
Durham University Medical 
School, 125 

East Africa, Administrative Ap- 
pointments, 228 
East Africa Forest Service, 228 
East African Police, 540 
Eastern Cadetships, 181, 190 
Eastern 7^elegraph Company, 
325 

^Ecclesiastical Commission Clerk- 
ships, 192 

Edinburgh Dental Hospital, 
149 

Edinburgh University, 126, 275, 
378 

Edinburgh University Medical 
Faculty, 126 

Editors. Sec Journalism 
Education Inspectors, 179 
Egyptian Civil Service, 230 
Electrical Engineering. See 
Engineering 
Electro-Chemistry, 3«3] 

Ely Theological College, 5 
Emigrants^ Information Office, 
490 

Engineering, 241-346 

Admiralty System, 282 
Aeronautics, 337 
Ai’gylls, Limited, 335 
Armstrong College, 271, 307 
Automobile Engineering, 
331 

Aviation, 337 

Birmingham University, 276, 
300 

Branches of the Profession, 
243 

Bristol University, 278, 332 
Cambridge C’ourse, 256 
City and Guilds College, 
259 

Civil Engineering, 287 
Crystal Palace School, 279 
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Engineering — continued : 

Daimler Company, 332 
Eastern Telegrapli Com- 
pany. 325 

Edinburgh University, 275 
Electrical Engineering', 323 
Faraday House, 278 
Glasgow Royal Technical 
College, 274 
Glasgow University, 274 
Harland and Wolif, 313 
Heriot-W att College, 278 
Higher Technical Training, 
250 

Hydraulic Engineering, 342 
Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, 259, 
300 

Indian Public \Vorks De- j 
partment, 288 
King^s College, 282 
Leeds University, 289 
Liverpool University, 268 
London University Courses, 
259 

Manchester University, 263 
Marconi Company, 327 
Marine Flngiiieeriiig, 308 
Mines Inspectors, 344 
Mining and Metallurgy, 
302 

Motor Engineering, 331 
Municipal \Tork, 297 
Naval Constructors, 315 
Navy, 342, 343. See also 
Navy section 

North-East Coast Scheme, 
284 

Oil Mining, 300 
Oxford Course, 253 
Prospects, 342 
Pupil Apprentice System, 
249 

Railway Engineering, 287 
Rolls-Royce Company, 335 
Royal Flying Corps, 340 
Royal Naval College, 319, 
322 


Bngineenng—ipntmued : 

Sand^iclr^' System, 272, 
280 

School of Metalliferous 
Mining, 307 

Sheffield University, 270, 
304(^ t 
Societies, 345 

Swan, Hunter, and Wigham 
Richardson, 310 
University College, 261 
Vickers, Limited, 283 
Whitworth Scholarships, 
285 

Wigan TechiVcal College, 
308 

M^ireless Telegraphy, 327 
Wolseley Motor-Car Com- 
pany, 338 , 

Yarrow and ('o., 308 
Engineering. See also India 
Public W orks Department and 
Civil Service under Boy 
Artificers 

Estate Agents. See Auctioneers 
Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments, 1 92 , 

Faraday House, 278 ' • 

Farming, Horticulture, and 
Forestry, 472-483 
Agricultural Colleges, 475 
Agricultural Degrees, 475 
Colonial Appointments, 4&2' 
Dairy Schools, 479 
Research Work, 481 
Tcacliing Appointments, 482 
University C’ourscs, 475 
First Division Clerkships. See 
Civil Service 

Foreign Office, 179, 235, 237 
Forest Services : 

Ceylon, 228 
East Africa, 228 
Indian, 209 
West Africa, 228 
Fruit Farming. See Farming 
and Colonial Openings 
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General Post Office^ 204 
Glasgow Royal 'Technical Col- 
^ lege, 274 

Glasgow University, 125, 274 
Glasgow • University Medical 
School, 125 

Gold Coast Admkiis^tive Ap- 
pointments, 220 

Gold Coast Forest Service, 228, 
229 

Government Laboratory, 203 
Guildliall School of Music, 375 
Guinnesses Emigration Training 
Farm, Hon. Rupert, 495 
Ckiyes Ilospitgl Medi(!al School, 
122, 123 

Harbour M^ste^;*s, 114 
Harlaiid and,Wolif, 313 
Htirper-Adams Agricultural Col- 
lege, 478 

Harris Institute, 479 
Health Insurance. See National 
Ileriot-Watt College, 278 
High Court of Justice, Ireland, 
200 

Holmes C3u^)el (College of Agri- 
culture, 477 
Horn# Office, 197 
Hong Kong Civil Service. See 
Eastern Cadetships 
Horticulture. See Farming 
House Agents. See Auctioneers 
-ilduses of Parliament Clerk- 
' ships, 179 

Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, 259, 300 
India Office, 197 
India Public Works Department, 
225, 288 

India State Railways, 225 
Indian Army, 34, 62 
Indian Civil Service, 181, 198 
Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, 151 

Indian Finance and Customs 
Departments, 226 


Indian Forest Service, 209 
Indian Medical Service, 130 
Indian Police, 215 
Inland Revenue Department, 
192, 193 

Inspectors, School, 351 
Institute of Chemistry, 405 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 345 
Instrumentalists, 374 
Insurance. See Actuaries 
Insurance, National Health. 
See National 

Intermediate Clerkships. See 
Civil Service 

Ireland, High Court of Justice, 
200 

Ireland, National University of, 
378 

Irish Constabulary, 538 

Journalism, 393-398 
“ F ree Lance,^^ 397 
How to enter, 390 
Qualifications, 393 

King Edward VII. British- 
(lerman Foundation, 548 
King’s College, London, 13, 202 
King’s College Hostel, 13 
King^s College Hospital Medical 
School, 122, 123 

Labour Exchanges, 208 

Land Agents and Surveyors, 

431-437 

Agricultural C-ollege Course, 
433 

Apprenticeship, 432 
Government Appointments, 
437 

Surveyors’ Institution Ex- 
aminations, 435 
Surveyors’ Institution Uni- 
versity Scholarships, 433 
Training, 431 et seq. 
University Course, 434 
Laud Valuation Appointments, 
207 
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Law, l5fM77 

Articles, Entering into, 170 
Barristers, 156 
Call to the Bar, 163 
Cost : Bar, 160, 164 ; Solici- 
tors, 171, 172, 175 
Examinations : Bar, 161 ; 

Solicitors, 168, 174 
Keeping Terms, 161 
Prospects : Bar, 164 ; Solici- 
tors, 176 

Qualifications : Bar, 156 ; 

Solicitors, 166 j 

Reading in Chambers, 163 j 
Scholarships : Bar, 163 ; 

Solicitors, 175 
Solicitors, 166 
Leeds Clergy School, 5 
Leeds University, 13, 126, 269, 
476 

l^eds University Medical School, 
126 

Liverpool University, 13, 126, 
149, 152, 266 

Liverpool University Medical 
School, 126 
Lloyd’s Agents, 114 
London Chamber of Commerce, 
453 

London County Council Clerk- 
ships, 454 

London Hospital Medical School, 
122, 124 

London University, 259, 377 

Magistrates^ Clerks, 176 
Malay States Civil Service. See 
Eastern Cadetships 
Malay States Forest Service, 228 
Manchester College of Music, 
375 

Manchester University, 13, 127, 
149, 263, 377 

Manchester University Medical 
School, 127 

Manitoba, Openings in, 502 
Marconi Operators, etc., 327 
Marine Superintendents, 114 


Marines, Royalty See Navy 
Medical Of5ice*»s, Army. See 
Army Medical Corps 
Medical Officers, Navy, 96 
Medical Schools : 

London, 122, 123 
Prov’ncia^ 125 
Medicine, :i5-]55 

Cambridge Course, 121 
Cost, 115, 121 
Courses open, 119 
Dental Surgery, 146 
Diploma Course, 122 
Examinations, 116 et seq, 
Indian Medicj\l Service, IfJO 
London Degree Course, 122 
London Medical Schools, 
122, 123 

National Health Insurance, 
128 

Oxford Course, 121 
Prospects, 128 
Provincial Medical Schools, 
125 

Public Appointments, 120, 
128 

Scholarships. See under 
various institutions 
Specialists, 129 t 
Veterinary Surgery, 150 
Mercantile Marine, 103-114 
Apprentices, 105 
Bengal Pilot Service, 110 
Conway Training Ship, 103 
107, 109, 111 
Courses open, 105 
Devitt and Moore^s Trjiining 
Ships, 105, 107 
Mersey Training Ship, 107 
Outfit, 104 
Pay, 114 

P. and O. Company, 113 
Premiums, 106-109 
Prospects, 114 
Qualifications, 103 
Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, 109 
White Star Line, 107 
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Mercantile Matlne— 

IVorcester framing Ship, 

• 103 , 106, 107, 100, no, 

• 113 

Mersey l^ainirii? Ship, 107 
Metropolitan Police, (Jommis- 
sioller^s and Re%eiyjlr*s Offices, 
193 

Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, 122, 124 
Midland Agricultural College, 
477 

Mines’ Inspectors, 344 j 

Mining. See Colonial Open- ' 
»4np3 • 

Mining and i^etallurgy, 302. 
See also Oil 

Montreal Die^san College, 14 
Motor Enghieering. See En- 
* gineerkig 

Municipal Clerkships, 454 
Municipal Work, 297 
Mushroom Valley Association, 
527, 532, 534 
Music, 369-378 

Degrees and Diplomas, 375 
Instrugientalisi«i, 374 
Organists, 371 
Qualifications, 369 
Schools, 375 
Singers, 373 
Teaching, 370 

•yJatal, Openings in, 529 
National Fruit and Cider Insti- 
tute, 479 

National Health Insurance Com- 
mission, 194, 425 
National University of Ireland, 
378 

Nautical Surveyors, 114 
Naval Constructors, 315 
Naval Reserve, Royal, 107, HO 
Navy» 69-102 

Assistant Clerkships, 92 
Aviation. See Army 
Branches of the Service, 
85 et seq. 


—continued : 

Chaplains, 101 
Conway Training Ship Cadet- 
ships, 84 

Cost of Training, 74, 81, 91 
Dartmouth, 75 
Ewing’s Explanations, Sir 
Alfred, 86 

Examination Regulations, 
76 

Medical Service, 96 
Osborne, 75 
Pay, 92 

Pliysical Requirements, 82 
Prospects, 91 
Qualifications, 70 
Qualifying Examination, 79 
Royal Marines, 70 
Royal Naval Reserve, 107, 
110 

Special Kntrance Examina 
tion, 73 

Special Entry, 72 
Training, 70 

New Brunswick, Openings in, 
501 

Newcastle College of Medicine, 
125 

New South Wales, Openings in, 
507 

Newspaper Work. See Jour- 
nalism and Advertising 
New Zealand, Openings in, 517 
Nigeria, Administrative Appoint- 
ments, 229 

Nigeria Forest Service, 228, 
229 

North-West Frontier Police, 541 
Nova Scotia, Openings in, 500 
Nyassaland Forest Service, 228 

Officers^ Training Corps. See 
Army 

Oil Mining, 300 
Ontario, Openings in, 499 
Orange Free State, Openings in, 
532 

Organists, 371 
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Osborne, Royal Naval College, 
75, 84 

Oxford University : 

Courses for — 

Agriculture, 476 
Army, 43, 55 
(Jhurch, 3 

C'ivil Service, 180, 231 
Engineering, 253 
• F orestry, 476 

Land Agency and Survey- 
ing, 434 
Law, 157 
Medicine, 121 
Music, 375 
Teaching, 361 

Parliament, Clerkships in the 
Houses of, 170 
Patent Office, 205 
P. and O. Company, 113 
Petroleum Mining, 300 
Physicians. See Medicine 
Police Forces of the Empire, 
538-541 

British South Africa 
(Rhodesian) Police, 540 
Colonial Police, 538 
East African Police, 540 
Indian Police. See Civil 
Service 

North-West Frontier Police, 
541 

Royal Irish Constabulary, 
538 

South African Police, 539 
West African Police, 540 
West Indian Constabulary, 
540 

Postmasters, 205 
Post Office, 204 

Preliminary Certificate Examina- 
tion. See Teaching 
Prince Edward Island, Openings 
in, 500 

Private Secretaries, 542 
Public Schools Emigration 
League, 487 

Pupil Teachers. See Teaching 


Quebec, Openimjs in, 499 
Queensland,^0{f5nings in, 510 

Railway Engineering, »287 
Reading University Cohege, 477 
Registrars : 

Chan^i.;'rvfa76 
County Court, 176 
District, 176 
Reporters, 396 
Rhodesia, Openings in, 535 
Rhodesian Civil Service, 229 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 4 
Ripon College, 5 
Rolls-Royce Company, 335 
Royal Academy 4^Y\t Schools, 383 
Royal Academy of Music, 375 
Royal Army Medi,.ai* Corps. See 
under Army 

Royal College of Art, 386 
Royal College of Music, 375 
Royal College of Organists, 378 
Royal Corps of KWal Con- 
structors, 315 

Royal Dental Hospital, 148 
Roval (Dick) Veterinary College, 
152 

Royal Engineers, 27 
Royal Flying Corps, 37, 346 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
School, 479 

Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 445 et aeq. 

Royal Irish Constabulary, 538 , 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, 109 

Royal Marines. See Navy 
Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich. See Army 
Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. See Army 
Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth, 75, 84 

Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, 312, 319 

Royal Naval College, Osborne, 
75, 84 

Royal Naval Reserve, 107^ 110 



INDEX 


Royal School of Mines, 302 
Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, 274 

Royal Veterinary College, 152 

St. Aidatfs College, Birkenhead, 

St. Bartholome^ii^ Hospital 
Medical School, 122, 123 
St. David’s C’ollege, Lampeter, 
5, 13 

St. George’s Hospital Medical 
School, 122, 123 
St. John^s Hall, Highbury, 5 
St^^Mary’s Hospital Medical 
^lool, I2f, 124 
St. Stephen’s H^>use, Oxford, 4 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, li2J^jl24 
Sandhurst, Royal Military Col- 
lege. See Army 
Sandwich System. See Engi- 
neering 

Sarawak Civil Service, 215 
Saskatchewan, Openings in, 502 
School Inspectors, 351 
Schoolmasters. See Teaching 
School of Metalliferous Mining, 
30J • 

School of Musical and Dramatic 
Art, 302 

Science Masters. See l eaching 
Second Division (derkships. See 
XJivil Service 

Sheffield University, IS, 127, 

' 270, 304 

Sheffield University Medical 
School, 127 

Sierra Leone, Administrative 
Appointments iy, 220 
Sierra Leone Forest Service, 
228 

Singing, 373 
Solicitors, 100 
Solicitors’ Clerks, 458 
Sorters, 204 ^ . ^oq 

South Africa, Openings in, 523 
South African Police, 539 


I South Australia, Openings in, 
513 

South-Eastern Agricultural Col- 
lege, 478 

Specialists, Medical. See Medi- 
cine 

Stage, 390-392 

Academy of Dramatic Art, 
391, 392 
Prospects, 391 
Qualifications, 390 
Schools, 391 

Stedman^ Stage School, 392 

Stock Exchange, 400 

Straits Settlements Civil Service. 

See Eastern Cadetships 
Student Interpreters, 235, 238 
Sudan ('ivil Service, 230 
Sudan Forest Service, 228 
Superintendents of Marine, 114 
Surgeons. See Medicine 
Surveyors. See Land Agents 
and Surveyors 

Surveyors^ Institution. See Land 
Agents and Surveyors 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigham 
Richardson, 310 
I Swaziland, Openings in, 534 

■ Tasmania, Openings in, 515 
! Taxing Masters, 170 
I Teaching Profession, 347-308 
Bursar System, 350 
Cambridge University Day 
Training C'ollege, 302 
Elementary Education, 354 
Elementary Training Col- 
leges, 359, 360 
Higher Education, 347 
Inspectorate, The, 351 
Oxford University Day 
Training College, 361 
Preliminary (ycrtificate Ex- 
amination, 357 
Private Schools, 367 
Prospects, 349, 303, 307 
Pupil Teachers, 355 
Territorial Force. See Army 
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Thames Nautical Training Col- 
lege. See Worveater 
Town Clerks, 176 
Trade, Board of. See Board of 
, Trade 

Transvaal, Openings in, 581 
Treasury, 197 

Trinity College, Dublin. See 
Dublin University 
Trinity College of Music, 375 
Trinity College, Toronto, 14 

Uckfield Agricultural College, 
478 

Uganda, Administrative Ap- 
pointments, 228 
Uganda Forest Service, 228 
Universities. See under respec- 
tive names 

University College, 13, 261 
University College Hospital 
Medical School, 122, 124 
University Colleges. See under 
names of places 

Valuers. See Auctioneers 
Vestry Clerks, 176 
Veterinary College, Royal (Dick), 
152 

Veterinary Surgeons, 1 50 


Vickers, Limite^ 283 
Victoria, Openi|^ in, 51 2 

Wales, University of, 127, 378 ^ 
Wales, University of. Medical 
School, 127 
War Office, 193, 197 
West Ai ’7^, Administrative 
Appointments, 228 
West Africa Forest Service, 228 
West African Police, 540 
Western Australia, Openings in, 
514 

West Indian Constabulary, 540 
M^e'^tminster Hospital Medical 
School, 122, 12:r 
White Star Line? 107 
Whitworth Scholarships, 285 
Wigan Technical" College, 306 
Wireless Telegraphy, 327 • 

Wolseley Motor-Car Company, 
336 

Woolwich, Royal Military Acad- 
emy. See Army 
Worcester Training Ship, 103, 
106, 107, 109, 110, 113 
WyclifFe College, Toronto, 14 
WyclifFe Hall, Oxfofd, 4 

Yarrow and Co., 308 
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THE FUTURE 
CAREER ASSOCIATION 

— (b.STABlJSHI3I) IQ 04 ) 

39, VICTORIA STREET, WESTM ULSTER, S.W. 

Director - - Mr. GEORGE UtiVINE. 


^ I ^HE Association was founded to aid parents, guardians, and School 
masters in the choice of suitable careers for tlieir sons, 
daughters, wards, and pupils. 

e 

The complexity of modern civilisation, the stress conipctiubn, 
and the changing conditions of the times, make*' it increasingly 
difficult to choose the best career for a boy or girl) o*'\^of tlie inany 
which may be entered. , 


A wise decision depends not only upon expert knowledge of ill 
forms of occupations at home and abroad ; but also upon experienced 
study of the personal dispositions and circumstances of the* individuals 
concerned. 


Hence the advantage of a CONSULTATION WITH THE 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, which has received the 
strongest commendations from parents and schcolnJLi. :rs as to the 
accuracy of its information and the utility of its advice on couVses of 
study, cost of preparation for, and prospects and advantages of all 
careers in life. 

Expert reports on any of the above subjects are furnished after a 
personal interview or correspondence with a view to a.‘^certainlng e 
boy^s (or girFs, capacities, limitations, and circumstances. 


Consultations by Appointment or h\ Fosi. 

Pupilages and apprenticeships also negoiiated 

Tutots ie commended free of charge. 


Further particulars, including 'Fable of Fees, Letters of appreciation 
received from Consultants, and l^ist cf References, may be had on 
application to the 

FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Telephone: 4703 VICTORIA. 
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EDUCATION 


THE^ BEST ADVICE 

KKI.AIIVK TO 

SCHOOLS FOR BOYS OR GIRLS, 
TUTORS, and 

EDUCATIONAL HOMES 

In Itn^land or Abroad, 
is jjiven FREE b> 

Messrs. 

GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 

Who for over FORTY years have been in close touch 
leadinjf Hdiicational Establishments. FTJI.I. 
l*ARTI(XiLARS should be jjiven as to the a^e of the 
Fupil, Keli^io.i, I.ocality, si/.e of School desired, Fees 
to be paid, and whether any particular (Career is in view. 

Flic firm also lias departments to deal with Kl)U(TVTl()NAr. 
POSTS for Assistant Masters and Mistresses, and with the 
SAM<: AN'f) FLJRCHASE OK SCHOOLS, or 
PABTNEBSMIPS IN SCHOOLS. 

36 , SAC:KVILLE ST., PICGADIEEV, LONDON, W. 

Telej^raphic Address: “ Oabbitas, London.” 
iii 








The Selection of a School or Tutor 

rrospci'tusos and reliabk* inrornialion conrni nin^ the 
best St'IIOOLS, l’K’l\’ \'I'K . ri'TOKS, :nul 
I^DUCATIONAL liSTAlU JSI.'M 1 A\TS ofeverj- 
kind for boys and ^^irls in (ireat llritain and ni the 
C(jntinent, ( an oblaincal frt^e of charj^e from 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNUtiitLEY, Ltd. 

158=162 OXFORD ST.. LONDON. W. 

As ICdiic.itional Aq'ents, Messrs. I'm m\\ Kmciim i v ai e 
in a lari^m number of eases personally aeijuainUal with llu‘ 
briiK'ipals and lar^mb r(‘sponsd)lt‘ for lh(‘ t(‘aehin,fs stalls u. ilu^ 
Schools reeonimended by tlumi, many of whkh tlu'y ha\e 
personally inspected. 'I'lnw' are thus abk' to snppjydnformation 
wdii('h part'iUs arnl <4uai chans will Imd diflicadl fo obtain els(‘- 
wheice Tho^e de'.irin<4‘ nforination should seiu.’ parbaadars' of 
their rerjuiiamu'nts as to locality, lees, vU . 

Zwo 3ntportnnt 1bi5tor\> Bc^'chs. 

by M. W. KKATINAH, .ui<l \ I.. l'k\/l'.K, M.A., 



A HISTORY OP ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS. 

With l)oimnerts, i ’robhaiis and Iaxcia ist's. 1 n one \ < )]uni(*. < ontainiii'.; 
z<i maps, jilaiis and illnsti at mns. l.iit^e t row n S\o., (loth, pi ur ^e^s. ; 
or III t\c o \ olnmes, ( loth, prn e 2S. 6d. «‘a('h. S, < .'/e/ /h/e/i ;/ 

\ ..I ■ I! I ! \ ,,1 - Ob II ' 

Mislrtrical NarratiN c, .s5 M C. to \ 1> IMU Historical Nan ali\ c. INU to l‘t()() (a-iibi- 

Geiicaloiiies, Dociiiiicnts, I’lohicms and logics, Dociitiients. Probitins and P.xci- 

lixerciscs, also Index Ciscs. also Index 

\ U.ill.int .ind -.lb I - tJi., I tr, <.K. .1 ilitliciilt |ii.'l.Iioii v. 

■( Hit uii" a woibl' I (ul .tm )niii ..1 iiitMtiii lib ,1 III tti- dioilNp.t. i . > ' • i \ 1 . .u 1 ). i luaiM 

liaxf .. ( i|)\ . ’ Ar li <•) / ( 

INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY. 

In oiK.^ v(duine, lari^e crown .S\o , cloth, jia^t^s. with Jo maps and 
j) illustrations, jiru e 2S. 

‘ \ irally In >i-iaK Jib I « ..fa.aj \.i.>n,nn\ \> no-'l I t'Hf thtL 

It u Jlllo li.u (I ly Jii.-.-,! !)1. lb * \ 1 I , t - 1 1..I V I t a ( ) lib >1 < I < Ml j K t< lit III . \| K I b tb < 1 1 
I ')llal)‘Hat.>i and W(, li<i\ < no d ailit lli.it ihi , \ .In , im will lx \ < n' lb .n i iK \\ i b ..iib d in l.oi h 
( li'iib Otar y and ■,<(_on(l.u \ >•< liooU Lon .ch lnnh'i 

Pi biiotbi. bv VI) \M i\ CHAKLKs I'.LACk, , o. o Son-. S<u \uv , L-ci...,, W. 
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AJNlVFRJjlTIES, UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, 

AND 

fECHNlCAL COl. LEGES. 



UDiversity of Loodoo, Upiverslty College 

The Colloj^e provides Courses of Instruction for Stiidijnt^lesirinf^ to graduate 
at the Cniversity of l.ondon in any of the following: Faculties: Arts, Caws, 
Medicine, Science, Eng-ineeringf, and Economics a«^:I Political Science. , 

Provision is made in all departments for Post-(iraduate Studyli^ Research. 


riie I'AC 


THE FACULTIES OF THE COLLEGE ARE : 
or arts includes:— 


(l^ayable in 


and of Physic's 


1. The Departments of Classical, Mediaeval, and Modern Eangfuages 

and their Literatures. 

2. The Indian School and Departments of Oriental Lang-uagfes. 

3. riie Dei)artments of History and Philosophy. 

4. I'hc Department of Economics, including" Statistics and Commercial 

Methods, 

5. I he Slade School of Fine Art. 
h. 'I'he School of Architecture. 

FEES. — Cndeigiaduate ('oursc of 3 Sessions, (k) (iuine/is. ( Pa\ mw in 
3 instalments.) , 

Post-(jraduat(' Course of 2 Sessions, i() (iuineas. 

Slade School Course, i Session, 20 (iuint'as. 

Architectural ( ourse of 3 Sessions, 120 CuiiiMs. (l^ayable in 
3 instalments. ) ' . 

The rACn.TV OK LAWS. f ' 

FEI^S. — Undergraduate Course of 3 Sessions, 12 (iuineas , ach Session. 

The F.ACULTY OF SCIENCE includes:— ■ 

1. I he Departments of Pure and Applied Mathematics and of Physic's 

(also in the h’aculty of Arts.) 't 

2. I'he De[)artments of Organic and Inorganic ('hemistry, 

3. The Departments of Hotany, (ieology, and /oology. 

4. Ihe Depaitments of Pathological Chemistry and i^hys». ’ogv. 

FEE.S,— Undergraduate Courses of 3 Sessions, loi (iuineS^U' (Payable in 

3 instalments.) ^ 

Post-(iraduate Ca)ur>«s vary according to subject. 

I he FACUI/IA' OF E.NGINEEKI.NG provides training in ('ivil and Mechanii al, 
Electrical, Municipal, and Heating and X’entilatlng: haiglmering 
and Surveying. 

FEES. — University and Diploma C'ouise of 3 Sessions, 120 (iuineas. (PaVijh* 
in 3 instalments.) ' . 

Ihe FACULTY OF MEDICAL .SC IENCES includes;— 

1. I’he Departments of ('hemistry. Physics, Botany, and /oology 

((‘our.ses leading- to the I'irst Ei.xamlnation for Medical Degrees). 

2. Lhe Depaitments of Anatomy, Physiology, and PhariiKU'ology 

(leading to the Second I'ixamination for .Medical Degrees). 

3. Ihe Departments of Pathological Chemistry and Hygiene. 

FEES. — (Jourse for First Examination for Medical Degrees, 1 .Session, 
2O Guineas. 

Ciourse for .Second I'ixamination for Medical Degrees, i .Session and 
2 I'erms, 58 (iuineas. 

Post-(iraduate Courses vary according to subject, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, amountimS to over £2,000 a year, art- 
awarded in the Departments of the Faculties of Arts and Science and of Medical Sciences.., 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded in May of each year in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science ; in July in the Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
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Univefsity ot London, King’s College 

PriiHpipal:^R. M. BURROWS, DXitt. 


COMPLimi CX)l]RSES of STUDY are arranged in the 
following Facukies^ for Degrees in the University of London. 
Students may a'lso join for any of the subjects without 
taking the complete course. Facilities for research are 
given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS. Dean, l^rofessor H. G. Atkins, M.A. 

(Including Secondarv Teachers’ Tn.hiing Course, Day Training College 
^nd Oriental Studies.) 

FACULTY rfF L/IWS. I>ean ; H. J. H. Mackay, M.A., LL.B. 
FACULTY oV SCIENCE. Dean : Professor S. A. F. White, M.A, 
MEDICAL •uii^TENCE DIVISION. 

^)ean : P*rqJessor W D. Halhburton, M.D., F. R.S. 

(<0 Praiminary and Intermediate Studies. 

{()) Hiiitoriological and Public Health Department ( 62 , Chandos 
• Sti9?et, W.C.). 

FACULTY OF/ ENGINEERING. Dean: Professor D S. Capper, M.A. , 
M. Inst. C.k. Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 
EVENING CLASSES. Dean : Mr R. W. K. Edwards, M.A. 

H'AXL (^??ESIDENCE. The Idatanes, Denmark Hill, S.E. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions are offered in the various Faculties. 


King’s College Theological Department. 

Dean : REV. A. CALDECOTT, D.Lit., D.D. 

A School of the University of London — Courses are 
arranged for Degrees in Theology or for the Associateship 
of the College in both Day and Evening Classes. 

There are numerous Scholarships and Exhibitions. 

Tljj;? HOSTEL is in Vincent Square, Westminster. 

For full information and Prospectuses, apply to the Deans of the 
Faculties, or to the vSecretary, King’s College, Strand. 
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1_| ^ f I ^ l-f oil (Hall of Res^ence for 

ll U I 111 W 1 1 d 1 1 • Manchester University.) 

GOVERNORS -Sir W. H. Holdsuori ii, Hart. ((]haiiiiKi<i), Councillor \V. V. 
I.ANK-Scoi'i (Vice-Chairman), 'The Rii;}it Ret'.’ The Loro lli^Hor ok 
tManchesi KR, 'rhe Riiiht Rev. The Dean, The Rk':ior oI' Putsiwitii, 'I he 
Rlc'iok ok Rurv, Rev. C. R. 1*. Muir, Sir K. 1 )on\ek, Bint., Sit A. ♦ 
rioiKiNsoN, K.C., LL.U., H. A. Biriky, Kmi., (L W. Vox, Lmi. C^i^asllrcr), 

W. W. Ci.Ai’HAM, Esq., G. Milner, Esq., W. Niki.d, Ksii. 


About Six Scholarships are offered for OpeVp^^ompetition each 

year. 

'I'he Scholarship^ t.'iij' In talue ft urn ^’u tc» per .mnnm, and aie 

tenable for three years .it the Hall hy Students ot M.inchestcr University. 


The object of the Hall is to provide lor University Students in 
Manchester both tutorial supervision and assistance in their 'v<irL and 
also those advantages of corporate life and companions|dp \\hi(?h^’“^re 
associated with the college life of the older Universities. 

V 

Morning and evening prayer is said daily in the Hall C>j^^el. 


Candidates should apply for information t(f 
The Warden, Hul.me Hall, Victoria Park, c Manchester. 

DALTON HALt, 


VICTORIA PARK, MANCHE^SSR. 


A Hall of Residence and Private Tuition, officially afliliated 
to the University of Manchester, the property of the SocietyV^h 
Friends^ and managed on unsectarian lines. 


The Principal is assisted by ten Tutors, who are Specialists, 
and cover the needs of every course. 

Dining Hall, large Library, Classroom, Common Room, 
Billiard Room, Workshop, Fives Court, Tennis Courts. 
Grounds cover 3 acres, besides Foctball Field. The social 
advantages of college life. Fee /^(jo a year. 

JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A., Principal. 
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THE 


UNIVERSin OF SHEFHELD 


Yice-Chancellor: 

HEfiBfe.f A. L FISHER, M.A, LL.D., F.B.A. 


THE UNIVERSITY OE SIU-:FFIELI) offers 
courses of study and DEGREES in ARTS, PURE 

S(.,iE\Cl':| MEDICINP:, applied science (in- 
cluding ICng^eering, Metallurgy, and Mining), and LAW. 
It also oflelif courses of study in Dentistry and in 
A/'chitecture*. 

DIPJAIJIfAS in Public Health, Mining, Education, 
Modern Language Teaching, Architecture, and Domestic 
Science arc also awarded. 

Ttieif i.s a Department for the Training of Teachers, 
the Students in which take degrees in Arts or Pure Science. 

All Laboratories are equipped with apparatus of the 
most modern tyi)C. 

In all Departments facilities are offered for RE- 
SEARCH WORK, in connection with which there 
are RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A number of ENTRANCE .SCHOLARSHIPS are 
offered annually. 

Bimpcctnses of all lit'partinents and full particulars 
respecting Scholarships may be obtained free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 

NOTTINGHAM./ 

The College provides thorough courses of inslr^uction for 
London University Degrees and College Diplomas in Engin- 
eering — Civil, Mechanical, and ElectricViU* Mining; Pure 
Science and Arts. 

Fully equipped lahoraiovics and u'ovkshops. 

Fees are low. iilngineering \ 

Mining . . About ^i8 per annum. 

Science . . j 

Arts . . . About ^ .2 per annum. 

/ 

full particulars of all courses may be obtained on applu a*ion tp i 

T. P. BLACK, M.A.. Ph.jl).. Registrar. 

(— 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 

(One of the CONSTITUENT COLLEGES of the UNIVERSITY OF WALES). 

Pkfsidlm : SiK JOHN WIJ.LIAMS, M.I)., D.St., . 

PkiNCivo.: THOMAS FRANCIS KOHERTS, M.A. (Oxov.), (V ili.). 

T he Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the requirements for graduation 
in Arts, Law, Music, and Science in the University of Wales, and will also be 
found serviceable to Students preparing for the Degree Examinations in these 
faculties of the University of London, for Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, 
or for Medical Study at these or other Universities. 

The Fee for either the Arts, Law, or Music Course is £ 12 , for the Scie.'f*e 
Courses, £ 16 . Registration Fee, £1 per session. 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from to £ 10 , are awarded in 

September of each year. 

The College possesses a well-furnished Gymnasium, Recreation Grounds, 
Boats, etc. 

MEN STUDENTS reside either in lodgings, which are obtainable at very 
moderate rates in the town, or at the Men Students’ Hostel (Warden — Professor 
C. R. Chappie, M.A.). 

For WOMEN STUDENTS a large and commodious Hall of Residence is 
provided (Warden — Miss E. A. Fewings). 

For General Prospectus, and also for Special Prospectu.se8 of the Law and 
Agricultural Departments, the Training Departments for Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers, and all other particulars, apply to 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A.. Registrar. 



ST. SEORBE’S GOLLEBE, KINBSWAY. 

Late ilm Civil Service Dept, of King’s College, London. 

,Prin21p»WN4R. W. Braginton, M.A. 

DAY, 'evening, correspondence CLASSES. 

X l^xcellent Science Laboratory. 

GIRLS’ CLASSES under Mis.s Braginton, M.A., 

AT ST. GEORGES COLLEGE, RED LION SQUARE. 

Civil Service Appointments i^ained by Pupils: 

Sec. Dfv. Clerks (Sept., igrj) — of loo offered (15 of 33 Ser\ ice 
Successes) 

CLEiiKs (Feb., 1914). —42 of oo offered (6 of ist 11). 

Junior Appo^jmknts (Dec., 1913). — 19 of 51 offered. 

India Police^ id. e, 1913). 3rd, 17th. 

('uhTOMs, K.xtJ E (Nov., i<)T 3). — 34 of 100 offered. 

t|liRL (.'LERi>j^d ^pril, 1913). — 21 Appointment.s ; ist in 0 of last 9 F^xams. 
/'emale Lear> ck (Feb., tqiiI -20 Appointments, 

.Pros [Octus from Mr. W. BRAGINTON, M.A. 

THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND 

(Via Carlisle). 

I’rn^i.lcnt .SiK WILKRII) LAW.SON, Bari'., M.B. 

|. SMITH IIILI., H.A.. B..Sc. (I.(.iulon), 

Pu/utn.in of the Koyal Agricullural Socifty, Associate ttial (lold Medallist of tile 
Suiveyors' Institution. 

Assisted by a liighly etbeient staff of l.ertiiiL'rs and Instructois. 


('ollcge is situated in one of the Finest S 1 OC'K-KAISINL DISl RICLS 
X of the North-West of Falkland, within easy distance of KKSW’IL K and 
THK KNCild^H I.AKFS, and hu! three iiiiLs from the Solway Coast. 

Ten Farms, Dairy, and Worksluip.s. Access to 2,000 acres (tf Highly Farmed 
I, and, noted for the breeding of Dairy Shorthorns. Sales of Live Stuck and 
Produce held weekly at the Mart close to the College. 

T he (.T)URSh'. is adapted for the .SCIFN I Ih'U and FRAL 1 1( AL INS 1 Rl C- 
I K LN jj f tutiire Farmers, L.-^d Agents, and Owners, as well as for intending 
Clolonists. _ 

Practical Fai m Work is engaged in every day. Special training in LS I XVK 
MANAC'iKMKN r and VALUAT IONS. 

For Prospectus, Form of Kntry, etc., application should be made to Ihk 
Principal, T he Agricultural College, Aspatria, ('umbeiTand. 




Crystal Palace School of Practical Engineering. 

FOUNDED 1872. 

Principal—i. \V. WILSON, M.lnst.CJ;., \UPsc.Merh.K. 

(PrcsItieHi oj the Society oj Kii^ine - ,ind 1908). 

Vire-Pnncipcil—M\V\i\C¥. WILSON, A.M.Inst.C .L. 

{President of the Society of Enyineets^ 1906). 

Assisted by a Staff of Nine Lcctuiers and Instructor^, brjjdes Lecturers on 
addition.al and Special Subjects.^ -- 

'I'his School is approved by the Council of the Institution of (,'i\il Kn^inoets, and Students 
who pass through its complete coiuse and otherwise comply with the current regulations ol 
the Institution ate eligible for their EvaimnatioiKs. 'I'hi* Institution of Kkctrital Knginecis 
now accept the two j-ears Course in this School in lieu of Examination foi theii Stndentsliip 
and ( iraduateship. 

In aildition io /ter^onn/ supervision and in\t> m fion by the Piituipal and Vice Piincipal, 
each Department of the School is undei the immediate contiol of a Ibofessional i^L'iitlcman, 
who devotes his whole time to the Students under his chaigc. 

'The object is to prepare Students b\ combined practical and theoretical instnictio'.lTi'i.lhe 
piofession, so that on entering an Kaiuinecr’s offu e or woiks the Pnpil ina^ at tnu e be uselnl 
to his Principal, and enabled to t.ike advantage of the oppoi tunities or jn to him. ha\ mg 
mastered the elementary details of the profession. 

The .School is also available for students already aitii led, who desirt^uistiiiction in either 
the office or shops ; for gentlemen who wish to become I fiaughtsiucMi t( *cn,,,nceis ot 1 atenl 
Agents ; to study Klectro-Mechanics , or to lit theinseKes b) piacticai l^jw ledge of scientific 
and mechanical w’oik, and expedients for life in the < ol< nies t)r abioad. , 

'Phe >ear is divided into thiee Teiiiisof fifietn weeks eaih, approxit^ateh . 

Students can enter the School at any time. Each Term is complete in itself, and absi)ibs 
the whole of a Student’s time 

1 'he Usual age for admission to the Sthool is t 6 to 17 years ; but ibei e is no 'unit as to the 
age of Students. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (First Year). 

This ('oursc is tomprised in one } car of thtoe 'I'ernis, and is designed toeonvi y iiistiiiction 
essential to the .Student wln> either intemls to be a Mcdianical Engineei or to follow the 
Civil Engineering or any other branch of the proft ssion. 

The Students spcml om. Term each in the Diawing Office, the ikittern HPhopa>ul Eoiiii(u_, 
and the Fitting and .'smith’s Shop, bcsiiles attciuhng Lectiiies on “Strain and tlm, Steam 
Engine”; “ Kailways, their Construction and Appliances’' ; “ Mateiials and then 

Manufacture,' etc. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING (Second Year). 

This f'ourse is comprised in one year (T three Terms, and is supplemental y to the 
Mechanical Course; but it can be attended srpar.itely, ora student ran attiiid one or moie 
of the Terms into w’hich the year’s Cmirse is divided. 

Special Ler tnre-s upon Civil Engineering subjtcts arc given. s 

'I'he first Term is devoted to F^rojecting and Priiclu al I’reparatiori b) at tual Et'velling, 
Sniveying, Theinlolite Work, etc., of l^laiis for a compleir- J’ublii. Woik (as a Railway .ind 
Dock), and the Preparation of Plans, Estimatts, etc., for I’ai liaiiient. 

The .second 'Perm is devoted to the [’reparation of Working Plans and Sfctioiis, 
Calculations, Estimates, etc., of the said Work for the Conlrai tors. 

The third Term is utilized f^r Original De'-igning, the Prciiaiation of .Stress Diagiaiiis, 
Specifications, etc., of J.attue, Plate-(iiider, and other P>ridges, tue investigation of ami 
reporting upon Paiginccring Woiks completed or in Progiess, etc. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

This Course is of two Terms’ diualjon. 'Phe Student’s time is devoted to I^erlnres, 
instruction, theoretical and prai.tical, in the shops aiukoffices of the School; au'i directed 
practical work on the PJectrical Installation in the (Tysial Palace ami (irounds. 

The School may he Inspected during working hours on application to the Principal, 
who will be pleased to supply further iniormation. 

Over 1,200 Students have obtained positions in all parts of the world. 
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ImpenalXollege of Science and Technology, London, 

INCLIJDINC;: 

The IfoyAl College of Science, 

The R\^l^S^hool of Mines, 

The#City anu CTtiilds (Engineering) College. 

llu‘ Imfherial provides the highest specialized instruction for Day 

Students preparino- to Jyccome Mining*, Metalluri'-ical, t)d, ('ivil, Alechanical, or 
hdectrical Kny ineeis jjffU'oiKjmic Hotani^ts or Zooloj^'ists ; expeits in ('heinical and 
othc'r industries; an* those already practisnn^ their piotessioti wlu) desire to 
take up more advaiK'CMl courses (»f trainintif and reseaich in various hranches of 
Scienc(', especially in tlu'ir application to llu* industries in which theyaie spei'iallv 
iriteiested. i I y 


THE DEFAKTMEN TS AND PROFESSORS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Rov\l Coin Kia«: or S( iknck — 

Mathematics (('Inef IVofessor) A. R. Korsyiii, Sc.1» , Math.])., L1..D., F 


A|)|)hed Mathematics 


.R.S. 


IJ^c 


( lumiisti y 

Phvsi('al ('he<lislrv 
( )i 1*1111 ic f in^l«''trv 
' luMuical— ^l|i^h|oh)^\’ ( Iniel 
and Rcfractorf Mateiials) 
hitaii) ^ 

'rechnolos^ v of Woods and 
Fibres 

Plant Physiolo^N and i’ath- 
oloj-y 

— V 

1m i to n ^o 1 ony 
(leciiOHV^^ 


(X'acant). 

H. ].. C ' ' LhNDVR, M.A., LL.l)., ImR.S. 

(Diieitorof 1 ahoiatoiies. ) 

'I'he Hon. R. }. Si RUi r, M.A., F'.R.S. 

II. I^KKRKrox Bakkk, M.A., D.Sc. , F.R.S. 

( Direi tor of I aboratoi les. ) 

}. ('. Pmi.ip, M.A., Ph.!)., D.Sc. 

‘I. F. Thoki*i«, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., FM.C. 

W. A. Bom*, I) Sc., Ph.D., ]■ R.S. 

J. B. Farmkr, .M.A., D..Sc , F.R.S., F.L.S. 
(Director of Laboratories.) 

Pi'KCY ('iROOM, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S. 

\’. H. Bi.\ckman, .M.A., .Sc.D., F.R S. 

L. W. MacBridk, .\LA., I.L.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
11. Ma.\wki.i.-Lki< ROY, M.A., I'M. S. 

W. W. Wafis, M.\., Sc.D., M.Sc., F.tLS., 
F.R.S. 


Ro\ M. School ok Mixr.s - 

Miniiyi*- ... . . W. Frf* (' in- vir.i.r\ A.R.S.M., M.I.M. M. 

Metaliiiroy H. C. H. (\\RPi-Nri-:R, M.A., Ph.D. 

Flic d echnoloi^y of Oil W. W. \V \ ri s, M.A., .Sc. D., M..Sc., F'.(i .S., F'Ac. 

{<1TY AND (llJILDS ( F'N (. 1 \ K KR 1 NG) ('oi.LKCil 

Mechanical Fni>fine(‘rin_i, and 

Motive Power W. K. Dm.hy, M.A., B.Sc., M.lnst. (Mm 

(hvil Fai” ineei ini*’ S. M. DixoN, M.A., B.F.., M.lnst ('.F' 

l\I(‘cti ical Flmjmeei ini^f . . 1'. M.M'HKR, Wh Sch. , F'.R.S., M.LFkFk 

'i'he followiiii;- Di])lomas are awarded to Students who satisfactorily complete 
('ourses of fiom two to four ^eais : - 
I'he Associateslup t»f the Royal C’oIIeire of Science (A. R.(.'..S.) ; 

I'he Associatesliip of the Ro\al S<'hooI ot iMines (A R.S. M.) ; 

i'he Associatesliip of the Oity and (iuilds of London Institute (A.C.(i.l.)j and 

I'he Diploma of the Imtieiiai ( ollei^e of Science and d'echnoloiry (D.l.C.). 


^•i^e.ssion commences in ’«>ctober of each year. 

I'he Fees for the Associatesliip (full time) ('ourses \ary from to ^'45 per 
year with pro rata fees for part time Courses. 

F'urther information and the Prospectus of the Colle^fe may be obtained on 
application to the Skckktary, Imperial C ollej*:e of Science and 1 echnology, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 
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FARADAY HOUSE 

(The Electrical Standardizing, Testyig, cind^ Training 
Institution, Ltd ). , . 

SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON; W.G. 

(Established 1889.) 

Chairman of the ('iOVernors: 

THE KICiHT IIOX. FORD CASTI.F/I OWN, K P., P.C., C'.M.U., 
Chancellor of the Royal University of Ireland. 

Principal: Al.KXANDKR RUSSELL, M.A., D.Sc., M.l E.E. 

Secretary: ERNES 1' A. NASH, Associate LE.E., A.’M.S. 

% 

T^ARADAY HOUSE is the oldest College for instruction' in the subjects 
L essential to an electrical engineer, and its pupils havy the very great 
advantage of gaining practical experience in various facP'fips and power 
stations associated with the Institution. C iV. ' 

There are three terms, commencing the second week jin January, the 
last week in April, and the third week in September resjjiectively. 
Students may enter at the commencement of each term, when fresh 
courses of instruction are begun. The full course of training takes four 
years, as follows ; 

ist Year — Compdete courses of lectures in the principles of mechanical 
and electrical engineering, and practical tests in the y' -’’‘diops 
and laboratories at Faraday House ; mechanical dra;^ving and 
machine design. 

2nd Year - Practical experience in engine building and testing at the 
works of well-known mechanical engineers. 

3rd Year- Revision work, lectures in special liranches of electrical 
engineering, advanced theory and technical calculations, ai)d 
dynamo design. ■ 

4th Year — I’ractical electrical work in the electrical manufactories or 
power stations of the Associated Onnjjanies. 

There are over 70 large mechanical and electrical works and piower 
stations open to p:)up)ils of Faraday House for the p^urpose of this practical 
training. 

Examinations for Entrance Scholarships are held once a year— in Apn il 
— a “Faraday” Scholarship, value 50 guineas a year, tenable for two 
years in ('ollege and one year in works, and a “ Maxwell” Scholarship, 
value 50 guineas a year, tenable for one year in College and one year in 
works, being offered for competition. 

Parents and guardians will see from the above facts that if their so^s 
are entered at Faraday House they will receive a high class Technical 
College training, and, at the same time, sound practical engineering 
experience in works of the highest class. 
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The Tfiaroes Nautical Training College. 

H.M.S. “WORCESTER.” 

^ LONDON. 

Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 



Chairman: 

Sir rUOMAS Sr rHEKI.AXl), G (\AI.(;., I.L.I). 

Vice-Chairman : 

' AnMiiMi.^HK. Hon. Sir EDMCND KkKM \N ri.K, (l.C.B., C.M.C;. 

(\iptain-Superintendent — Gominanclcr 1 ). W'ii.son-Harki* r, 

H.N.K., F.K.S.K., F.K.G.S. 

Hi'iid Master—W K. Hkattv, Kmi., B.A. 

^ f The Ship is anchored in the Thames, off Greonhithe, in one of the most 
.^lealthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted to the Training of Youths intending to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE. The C'adets are 
exercised in all the duties of a I"irst-Class Ship : they are taught Practical 
Seamanship, such as Knotting, Splicing, Reefing and Furling Sails, etc., 
together with Navigation and Nautical .Astronomy. In addition, an 
Excellent System ot OENERAL EDUCATION is carried out. Special 
attention is paid to Physical and Military Drill, and there are large 
Playing Fields ashore (see full description on p. 113 of text). 

The Hoard of Trade allow two years on the to count as 

one sea service for duIVqualified cadets. 

jAp^ntments are grantea by the Admiralty in the Royal Naval 
R’^erve, and by the India Office in the Hooghly Pilot Service. 

For further particulars and Illustrated Prospectus apply to The Secretary, Thames 
Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. ; or Commander 1). Wilson-Barker, 
R.N.R., li'orcy.sUr, off (Jreenhithe, Kent. 




H.M.S. “CONWAY” 

SCHOOL SHIP. 

MOORED IN THE MEHSInV. 

DESIGNED primarily to give a sound GE^^\RAL cid 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION to boys desirous of becoming 
Officers in the MERCANTILE MARINE SERVICE. 

The Course of Training on the Conway ” 
counts as one year s Sea Service* and Cadee:, ' 
can be passed direct into the Royai. NaVa.\ 

Reserve and First Class Lines. 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 

A limited number of boys taken to prepare for RoYAL Naval 
Cadetships (Special Entry). 

Extensive Playing Fields on shore. 

Fee: S25 per Term, 

For l^fospectus apply to 

Com. H. W. BROADBENT, R.D., R.N.R., 
HM.S, “ Conway,'* Rock Cheshire. 
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HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 



ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL AND XOFLLEGE 


FOUNDED BY RAHERE. AD. 1123 


Preliminary Scientific Department. 

The Instruction in this Department has been remodelled to meet the 
requirements of the New Regulations of the I’niversity of London 

A Course of Lectures and Laboratory Work in Bioloi.y. ('hkmistky 
and Physics is given througliout the year. Students may join at anytime 

intermediate Examination in Medicine. 

Full and complete Courses of Instruction in ; — 

1. ANATOMY, including Dissfx noxs. 

2. PHYSIOLOGY, including lh<ACTiCAL \VoK»o* ’n ^Histology, 

l^xperimental and Chemical Physiology • ^ 

PHARMACOLOGY, including Mati:kia Medica and J’kac- 
TiCAL Phanmacn. 

Hospital Practice and Clinical Appointments. 

The Clinical Practice comprises a service of 757 beds, of which are 
allotted to Medical Cases, 310 to Surgical Cases, 23 to Diseases of the 
Lye, 30 to Diseases ot Women, 17 to Maternity, 20 Uj Diseases o» 
Throat, 51 to (General and Isolation Cases, and 70 for Con\. ' xeiPs. 

Number of Cases in rpij : — 

In-Patients, 8,984. Out-Patients, over 78,000. 

fen House Surgeons, 'len House Physicians, Two Midwufery Assistants, 
I’Oiir li..\ternal Midwifery Assistants. 'I'wo Ophthalmic House Surgeons, 
Two House Surgeons for Throat and Far Cases, Three Resident An 
a-sthctists are appointed annually. Two hundred and fifty Clinical 
Appointments are available for undergraduates e\ery three months. 

Scholarships and Prizes. 

Scholarships and Prizes to the total value of over ii ,000 arc awarded 
annually. 

Three Entrance Scholarships and two Exhibitions worth respectively 
£^ 5 ^* £75* £ 75 i £^00 and /50 are awarded after an examination held in 
September annually. 

A Handbook of the Hospital and College \\ll be forwarded on appb^Mion. 
All communications should be addressed to : — ^ 

Dean of the ^^edical School, 

SL Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
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GUn HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 

jCUniversity of^ Looidon). 

The Hospitaft, Mitaiflls ()i8 beds, an additional 50 beds having been 
opened on the jL'^ical’siuC «hc Hospital. 

• ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tne lollovving Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually in the 
month of Septcrnl, : 

Junior Scholarships in Arts and Science, of the value of /120, /too, 
and /'30, open to candidates under 21 years ol age. and' Senior or 
University Scholarships, of the value of ^75 and /js, open to candidates 
under 25 yoArs of age 

PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 
are awarded to Students m their various years, amounting in the aggregate 
to uKaa* than /300. 

^ - SPECIAL CLASSES 

in ('m< Misrkvt 1’h\sics and Hioux.v for the h'lrst M H. ICxamination of 
the I iniv ersity *‘*r.ondon, and lor the hhrst ICxaniination tor the “ ("onjoint ” 
I )iploma, are lu 'd during the year, commencing in October and May. 

) APPOINTMENIS 

I All lUisp/tp'J Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
j»ents of tt. Jiundidates, and without extra Tiayment, 

COLLEGE 

'I'jiE TxKsioKxriAL CoLi,K(.K accommodates about 50 Students, m 
addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital It contains a large Dining 
Hall, Reading l<.oom, labrary and (Tymnasiuni lor the use of the Students’ 
Udub, these rooms being lighted by electricity throughout. 

. DENTAL SCHOOL 

A Rh.4:o(,NM/i:o Denial Schoot. is attached 10 the Hospital, w'hich 
afford# to^-^lents all the instruction retjuired for a Licence m Denial 
Surgery 

Ho.snirvr PoriLs in Dlntai. Mkchvnics are received, and a 
systematic course of instruction carried out. 

I'oL’K Entrance Schoi.arsho’s in Dentai Mkch wics, of the value 
of /20 each, are offered for competition, two in April and two m September, 
in each yc-ar The ICxamiiiation is solely confined to Practical Mechanics. 
Two Si'hiTlarships are reserved for the Pupils ol Private Practitioners only. 

A TR\VELLiN(i Di’-Nial Scholakship of the value of /ioo is ottered 
jvery second year 

Pour Prizes and a (ioLO Medai , of the aggregate value of /^7, are 
iwarded annually. 

The connection* of this School with (iuy’s Hospital Medical School 
mables candidates for the L.D.S h'ng., to obtain atone Institution the 
entire curriculum required by the lixamining lioard 

Preparation C'lasscs are held before each Examination in both the 
Special and (iencral Subjects^f the curriculum 

Prospectuses of the Medicai and Dental Schools, cimtaining full 
Taraiculars as to Fees, Lectures, Course of Study advised, the Regulations 
jt the Residential College, etc., may be obtained on application to the Dean, 
)r H. C C ameron, Guy's Hospital, London Fridge, S. K., who will be glad 
.0 make airaiigements for anyone wishing to see over the Schools. 
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tCbe iSbinbucob ^IPtebical Series 

KDITED HY 

JOHN D. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., M.^., F.L.C.P. (Edin.) 

DISEASES AND INJURIESljF THE EYE 

A rext-Hotik for Students and Practitioners. Hy Wili iam (ihOUciE SvM, 
M.I)., F.R C S.K., Ophthalmic Suiijeon, Kdinlnu di Royal InHniiary; 
I.ecturer on Oiseases »)1 the Eye in the I'niveisity oi Edinburgh. ( lowii 
Svo., ch)th, containing J5 full-pai^e Illustrations, lO of them in coloui,and 
SS. lij^uies in the text ; also a Type I'est-Card at end of volume. 

Price 78 . 6d. net {bv fyost, 7s. 1 id ) 

PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY, MORBID AN- 
ATOMY, AND POST-MORTEM TECHNIQUE 

A 'I'ext-Iiook for Students and Practitioners. Hy Javiks Mim.I'R, M.I)., 

E. R.(\P.I']., Assistant Pathologist to the Edinburgh Royal Infiimary; 

Lecturer on Pathology in the Sclmol of Medicane of the Royal (HMle«»-es, 
Edinbuigh. (ontaining iii Illustrations, and a I'ninti piece in colour, 
{.'rown iSvo., bound in cloth. Price 7 s. 6d. net [ o' posf, 7s. 1 id.). 

A TEXT-BOOK OF MIDWIFERY 

For Students and l^ractitioners. Hy R. W. John'sk nf, M..\., M.I) , 

F. R.(\S.h'.., M. R.C.P.E., .Assistant to the Professor of Mi:E\.'jfery and t( the 

Lecturer on (iy narcology in the I'niversity of Edinburgh; 1 C....n Assisu*'t 
Physician, Royal Maternity Hospital; Obstetric Physician, Ncav 'I'own 
Dispensary; I'niversity Clinical 'Lutor in (jymrcology, Ro\a* Inlirmary; 
Gyn;ecologist, Livingstone Dispen.sary, Edinbuigh. Crown Svo., cloth, 
containing 2L4 Illustrations. Price lOs. 6d. net {by i is.). 

TUBERCULOSIS OF THE BONES AND JOINTS 
IN CHILDREN 

By John Eraser, M.I)., F.R.C.S. (Edin.), (di.M., Assistant Suig 'on, 
Royal Hospital fur Sick Children, FMinburgh. (.'ontain! fell-page 

Plates, 2 in colour, and 104 figures in the text. Super royal Svo'., cloin. 

Price 16 s. net {by 15s. ikI.). 

RADIOGRAPHY, X-RAY THERAPEUTICS, 
AND RADIUM THERAPY 

A Handbook foi Students and Piactitioners. Hy Robert Knox, M.D.. 
(Edin.), M.R.C'.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), Hon. Radiogi aphei , King'^ 
C'ollege Hospital; Director, Electrical and Radiothi*rapeutic Di'partment, 
('ancer Hospital, London; Hon. Radiographer, (heat Noithein C\‘ntral 
Hospital, London. Containing Oo Plates and about Illustrations. Super 
royal Svo., cloth. Price 20 b. net (by post, jos. f)d.;. 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH FOR SCHOOLS 

By A. M. Malcolmson, M.D. Small crown Svo., cloth, illustrated. 

Price Is. 6d. 

This hook, intended for the teaching of the ordinary rules which guide one in the care of 
the general health, has been written specially for use in schools. Elementary anatomy and 
physiology have been desciiljed only in so far as these /ere deemed essential to a sufficient 
understanding of the methods used for the preservatioil of health. 

Other Volumes in Preparation 

PUBLISHED BY A. AND C. BLACK, 4, 5 AND 6 SOHO SgUARK, LONDON, W. 

A mi obtainable 0/ all Booksellers 
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TH£ LONDON HOSPITAL 

.M£DICA£^€Oy.EGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The Hospitu:f is the largest in England and the only large 
general Hospital for the whole of East London ; 922 beds are 
m constant use. Last year. In-patients, 1 7,096 ; Out-patients, 
173,774; Accidents, 10,363; Major Operations, 6,75 1 . 

The Medical College is essentially modern, with large labora- 
tories^equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. 

The Deri^^jil School, which is fully equipped on the most 
modern lines a .id with the latest appliances, is an integral part of the 
College and Pjospital, and is admirably adapted for the purpose 
^^teachit^ff,^(*‘The School provides a full course for the Dental 
Diploma. 

The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being 
paid to all students. * 

Special Tutorial Courses are held for all Examinations. 

Researcjf Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for 
Medical Research. 

Appointments: 141 Appointments are made annually from 
students of the College recently qualified, 

• Scholarships and Prizes : 34 Scholarships and Prizes 
are awarded annually. 5 Entrance Scholarships are offered in 
September. 

Clubs’ Union, Athletic Ground, College 
Dining Hall, Students’ Hostel. 

Fo’" Prospectus and paViculars apply to the Dean (Professor 
W.lliam Wright, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad tq 
make arranngements for any one wishing to see the Hospital, 
College, or Dental School. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

’ 

^ 

DEGREES in Medicine, Surgery, ana Hygiene, and Diplomas 
in Public Health and Psychiatry, and Licence inDental Surgery. 

— Two Diplomas, One I licence, and Six J)e‘^rces a^r conferred by the 
University of Durham, \ iz. : Diploma in Ihiblic ficalth. Diploma in 
Psychiatry, Licence in Dental Snri^ery, and the Dei^rees of I^achelor 
in Medicine, Doctor in Medicine, P>achelor in Snr^^ery and Master in 
Surf^ery, Bachelor in Hygiene and Doctor in Hygiene. 'I'liese Degrees, 
Diplomas, and Licence, are open t<) men and uomen. 

Students can complete at the Uni\ersity of Durham (‘ollege of Medi- 
cine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the entire course ot professional study re- 
quired for the above Degrees and Diplomas and fdcence, also for the 
examinations of the Royal Colleges ol Physicians and Surgeons, and for 
the Army anti Navy {examination I^oards. 

Students who have satisfied the re([uiremtmts of the (‘rneral Medical 
Cfiuncil as regards Registration, in some h'xamination )thcr than tlu‘ 
Durham Matriculation, or its equivalent, mav enter on ajCoiirse of study 
for a Degree in Medicine upon satisfying the hNaminers ti the University 
of Durham in three of the subjects ot the Matriculation,^ .jj\aminatii,‘n, 
provided that one ol them at least is a language other than liii.^lish. 

Attendance at the University of Durham (.'ollege of Mediciiui during 
one of the five yearsof professional study, or subsecjneiuly to (jiraldication 
elsewhere, is required as part of the curriculum for the Degia-es, except in 
the case of ] Yaclitioners of more fhan fifteen years' standing, who, having 
attained the age of forty years, can obtain the Degree’ ot M D. after 
examination only. 

In the case f)f a Student in Medicine who studies only one year in the 
University, the regulations regarding matriculation must be complied wilhi 
at least one year before the candidate presents himself for lYlb^^Jiial C-xam- 
ination. 

The First, Second, and Third h'xaminations for the Degree of M.B. 
may be passed prior to the commencement of attendance at Newcastle. 

A (Candidate who has passed the I'irst and Second lUxaminations ol 
the T/niversity will be exempt from the l-'irst anti Stii'ond fxxaminations 
of the ('onjoint Board in ICngland, and will be entitled to present himself 
for the Final Examination of the Board on the completion of the necessary 
curriculum. 

All information, together with lUxamination I\apers, etc., is given in 
the Calendar of the Univtjrsity of Durham College of Meditdne, Nmvcastle 
upon-Tyne, which may be obtained gratis from the Secretary at the 
College. 

Scholarships, etc . — A University of Durham Scholarshi|i, vxaliie £ioo, 
for Proficiency in Arts, awarded annually to full students in their first 
year only. The Pears’ Scholarship, value /150, for proficiency in Arts. 
The Dickinson Scholarship —value, the interest on £400 and a (iold Meda’ 
— for Medicine, .Surgery, Midwifery, and Pathology. The Tin >cl 
Scholarship— value, the interest on /400— for Anatomy, Physiology, a. o 
(Chemistry. The Charlton Scholarsliip value, the interest rm /700 for 
Medicine. The Cibb Scholarship— value, the interest on £500 for 
i\athology. The Luke Armstrong Scholarship value, the interest or 
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;f68o— for Vomparative Pathology. The Stephen Scott Scholarship — 
Vc'ilue, the interest on ^t,ooo — for promoting the study of Surgery and 
allied subjects. Ileatii Scholarship — the late (ieorge Yeoman Heath, 
M. 1 ) , J\I.H , 1' R.(' S , President of the University of Durham 

('ojlege of Medicil^ becjjreathed the sum of ^4,000 to found a Scholarship 
iij Surgery, .<0 be jjwarded every second year. Gib.son IVize 

- value, th^j in^^est on /225 — for Midwifery and Diseases on Women and 
('hildren. •'Phe Outterson-Wood Prize in 1 Psychological Medicine value, 
the interest on "bhe Turnbull Prize and Medal for Surface Anattnny. 

The Cioyder i\rcmG‘ifi,l Scholarship (at the Infirmary)- value, the interest on 
£^ 2 ^ -for C'linical Medicine and ('linical Surgery, At the end of each 
Session prizes of books are awarded in each of the regular classes. 
.Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy, Prosectors and Assistant Physiolo- 
gists are elected yearly. Pathological Assistants, iVssistants to the I)enlal 
Surgeon, Assistants in the h'ye Department, Clinical C'Jcrks and l)ressers 
are appointed every three months. 

The Royal Vudmia Infirmary contains over 400 beds. Clinical 

l.ectures are delivered by the P! vsicians and Surgeons in rotation. 

1 PRtholfjgical Demonstrations are given as opportunity offers by the 
Pat hoh 'gist. y*'actical Midwifery can be studied at the Newcastle Lying- 
in Ilosjiital, where there is an Out-Door Practice of over 1,000 cases 
annually 

FEES. 

i) A f 'oiT^4'wsition Ticket for Lectures at the College may be obtained : 
Ir J->y payment of 72 guineas on entrance 

11. P>v payment of p'> guineas at the commencement of the First 
• year, and guineas at the commencement of the Second 
year. 

III. By three annual instalment.^ of jt). 41, and 20 guineas respec- 
tively, at the commencement of the Sessional year. 

(h) F('es for attendance on Ho.spital Practice: 

F<;r three months’ Medical and Surgical Practice, (> guineas. 

* «ix ,, ,, ,, ,,10 ,, 

"Vti^one year’s ,, ,, ,, 15 ,, 

,, perpetual ,, ,, ..43 

Or by two instalments, viz First year, 20 guineas, Second 
year, iS guineas. 

In addition to the above fees, the C'ommittee of the Royal Victoria 
Infirmarv rcijuire the payment of 2 guineas yearly up to three 
years from every Student attending the Infirmary tor a year 
or part ol a year. After three years of attendance, such pay- 
ment will be no longer necessary. 

(i) Single Course of Lectures, 5 gain(%as. 

((/) A (hunpositioii Ticket for the Courses of Lectures and Practical 
work of the first two years of the curriculum may be obtained by 
the payment of 40 guineas on entrance. 

0 Comiiosition J^'ee for Lectures, etc , at C'ollege for Licence in 
Dental Sui^^cry, 4) guineas. Chimposilion I'ee lor Practical 
work at Dental Hospital, 45 guineas. 

b'ees for Lectures, etc.,)ij the College and for Hospital IVactice must 
b( paid to the Secretary ; and I’ces for Practical Dental Work to the 
"Veaii of the Dental Hospital, at the time of entry. 

ITirthcr particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 

ROBERT HOWDEN, Professor of Anatorry at the College. 
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BLACK’S 

EDUCATIONAL. SERIES 


The activity of recent yea} s in the reahn of Education, and tJii‘ lension of 
methods and appliances, is reflected in the production of ScJ^wl Books to meet the 
ncio requirements. 

The Series mentioned below are recof^imsed as amon^ the foremost of the modern 
books, yet each has been published long enough to have become istahlished, and is no 
longer an experiment. 

LYDE’S GEOGRAPHIES AND READERS 

Over One Million copies sold. New Editions with Problems and 
Exercises, illustrated by Diagrammatic Maps. 

REYNOLDS’ REGIONAL GEOGRAu^HIES 

The Junior Regional Geographies are now in prog res /. 

HUMAN GEOGRAPHIES 

How Other People Live. Man and His Work. Man in Many Lands. 
Man and His Conquest of Nature. Climatic Control. 

PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHIES 

The World in Pictures. The Children’s World. British Empire in 
Pictures. Europe in Pictures. How Other People Live. iBnlish 
Isles in Pictures. Pictures of Famous Travel. 

HISTORIES AND SOURCE BOOKS" 

History of England for Schools. Documents of British History An 
Introduction to World History. English History from Original 
Sources. 

LITERARY READERS 

The Sentinel Readers. This is a new series, intended not only to 
awaken intelligence and impart knowledge, but to widen the sympa- 
thies of boys and girls in all humane directions. 

FRENCH BOOKS 

Premiere Annee de Fran^ais. Deuxieme Anm-e rle hran^ais. Soirees 
Chez les Pascal. Lectures Illustrees. Kecii..^ et (‘ompositions. 
Simplified French Readers. 

Ji feature of many of A. & C. Black s text-books is the beautiful illustration 

in colour. 


A. & C. BLACK, 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 



SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 



EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 

President -THE DUKE OF DEVON^SrtlRE 


T^HE College stands in its own grounds within live niinutes ot 
the sea and ten minutes of the Downs. 

The buildings consist of the Chapel, big Schoolroom, 1 3 
Classrooms, Science Laboratories, School House and three other 
Boarding Houses, Gymnasium, Workshop, and Fives Courts. 
About £ 1 2,000 has been spent on the buildings in the last ten 
years. 

Six or more Scholarships (£60 — £30), for Classics, Mathematk-s, 
or Army subjects, are offered annually. 1 here aif^e also three 
leaving Exhibitions of £50 per annum for three year^k , 

The number of boys is about 200. 

For particulars, list of successes, etc., apply to th^. 

Rev. F. S. Williams, M.A., Head Master. 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 

Founded in the Seventh Century, Re-foundod in 154^?. 

Head Master W. PAKKRR, M.A., B.IX, late Scho^arjfnd Senior 

Classical Moderator of Trinity CoIlejJe, Dublin*!*^ 

( LASSUWL AND MODLkN SIDI-S. Hun^ arc picparcd foi tli • 
Universities, and for the Army (tlie S( iiool heini;' i i’('osTm/(*d l)V the \iniv 
(Council): also f<jr the \ ai loiis ( 'ivil .Seivi<e and Prnlessional h.xaniinations, a d 
for Hiihlness life. 

rile School po'^sesses huT'e Playinif Fields, ( lymnasium. Fives ( Oiirt, O. 1 .( \ , { tc. 

FFFS -Hoaki), per annum in Sc hool House*, and {ler anmim in 

Mr. Dews’ House. Iririox, ^'jo per anuiim. jrNKIK S('H(>()L hoi hovs 
from 7 to \i Huako, ’50 per annum frilloN, ovc-i lo, undei lo, ^(.15 

sCHOLAkSIHl'^, Lie. 

(a) The Ooveriioi s’ Kxhihitions of XLf* pel amium, .iwvuckd after .'Mimiiier l'Aaiiiiiiali"ii 
by the fJAfoid and C.ainlvridue fcjiut S« hu'd Lx.unuialiou llo.ud, and Ic-tiaMe foj 4 ye.iis 
at the I rnivcr''itie>, etc. 

( /'L-'J'he ( lunslcy )-xhihitiori (jf 1 5 pel aririum, aw aided aftet t'.- Siimiiiei I'.xaminalion iii 
alternate jears, and tenahle f<,’r 4 \c*arsat I 'nivcTsil y C olic m*, Vlxha d. 
tr)-“King's Scdicjlarships nf per anuum, .iwardcd .imuially in July to hoys under 15, and 
tenahle for 4 year', in the Sc hool . also Sc^hol.irsluj . of the same value reserved foi tin 
sons of cleri^y. ^ 

(</)- Hcjuse ExhiLiticjiis of -jCi^ P»‘r aniuiin. awarded anmiall> in July tc) hoys luuh^ is, 
tenable in the Iioardui>; House'.. 

Prospectus and book of views may be had on application to the HEAI 
MASTER, KING’S SCHOOL HOUSE, ROCHESTER 
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STdRRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


MpX W. A. FULLER, M.A. 

(Aided by iCvperienced University Sta-lT), 


Provides pupils v/Sl/ a sound General Education and Prepares them for 

Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, etc. 


U should be clearly understood that this is not a “cramming" estab- 
lishment. Backward boys are, it is true, received ns pupils, but they are not 
“crammed"; on the contrary, they are very carefully and methodically 
taught and “ educated " in the broadest sense of the word. Only a very limited 
n^mlfCr of pupils can be received. Each boy must have been favourably 
reported upon ^s to character by his former masters. No class is ever allowed 
to contain mor^fliaii six boys. 

Mr. EuUer iHys special emphasis on the maintenance in his establishment 
of a healthy tone. Pupils resident in his house have to realize that they are 
livTng in ^ pfiAte house. No disorder of any kind is tolerated; punctual 
'affendanc? at lectures and meals is required, and leave of absence from Stor- 
rington is only granted with the consent of the Parents or Guardians. Pupils 
are expectdtl to attend Divine Service on Sunday morning. 

Everything is done to make the pupils life at Storrington congenial and 
happy ; all meals are taken with the Principal and his family ; each boy has a 
bedroom to himself ; there is a common room and a billiard room for the use 
of the Pupib. 

SUCCESSES GAINED DURING 1913. 

WOOLWICH ; 

\. W ()\kl)i:\. A. I’. ( AMPBKl.L. K. I’- th PINUIKV. 

SANDHURST: 

V. M. .Mc( AUSIANI). H. (I WANKbVN. 

C. A. 1 . WINC.MKbh. A. J. H.VRINdTON. 

OXFORD : l^AW PRELIMINARY : 

M. C. W Ktn'tiH TON. Jb WHA'i rON. 

ROYAL MARINES: 

I. H. jAMKsON. 

ARMY QUALIFYING: 

1’,. A. CIIK'IIK.M'KK. S. A. WILI.bS. M A. SLAUtiHTKR. 

Experienced /?os/ctent Staff of University Graduates. 

Individual Tuition. Weiflequipped Laboratory. Strict discipline. 


Storrlnirton is a small and healtliy comiiry \illai;e, fifty iTiili-^ from I.ondon and five 
miles fiom ffh; niMiest station (Pulboumuli) and lies at the foot of the South Downs. There 
i^ no town within ten miles’ distance fioin the house, and the life at Slorrini'ton is therefore 
fi re fiom the temptations and distractions insei arable fiom living in a town. 
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Service College. 


Principal: J. T. MIDLANE, M.A. (Cantab.). 

This College was founded in January, i(p8, to supply 
sound Teaching for those who desire to compete for Service 
Appointments. It has a large and efficient staff, and the 
schemes of work for the various lixaminatiouj are fully 
graded. 

Students of Service College have been declared successful 
in competitions for : 

India Police, 

General Consular Service, 

Junior Appointments in the Admiralty, etc., 
Second Division Clerkships, 

Assistants of Customs and Excise, 
Assistant Clerkships, 

Registry Assistants, G.P.O. 

Boy Clerkships, 

Male Learners, 

And Others. 

The Principal himself takes an active part in the Teaching, 
and keeps in touch with the work of each individual Student. 
The outlay for Hooks is small ; the Fees are reasonable. 

ORAL CLASSES : 5, Kean Street, Afeych, W.C. 
CORRESPOOEICE CLASSES : Medina, Purley, Surrey. 

PROSPECTUS, with names of Tutors and successful S^denls, 
on application to the Secretary. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
FOR BOYS 


ROYAL NAVY CLERKSHIPS, 

Leading to Paymasters and Secretaries 

Civil Service Intermediate Scheme 

— Appoinlmenls in Admiralty, War Office, etc. — 

INDIAN AND COLONIAL POLICE FORCES 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, Royal Marines, 
Naval Cadetships [Special Entry] 

RECENT SUCCESSES 

1st, 2nd, 3rd» 3rd, 5th, 5th, 7th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 9th, 
12th, 14th. 15th, etc. 

Full particulars, advice, and SPECIAL COACHING, by 

W. H. C. CHEVALIER, M.A., 

OLD CATTON, NORWICH 
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COLLI NGTON BROW, 
BEXHILL-ON^SEA. 


THE REVP A. H. OAK-RHIND, M.A^^ (Oxoln.), 

assisted by a strong staff of Resident and Visitifi'g University 
Masters, receives Resident Pupils for the Universities, 
Sandhurst, and other Examinations. A thorough General 
dr Commercial Education is given to those not requiring 
Special Examinations. Individual Tuition. Particular 
care is taken with delicate boys. 

SIXTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 

Large Modern House —Electric Light — Perfectr .’Sanitation 
— South Aspect — Separate Bedrooms — Billiard Room, with 
full size Table — Two Bathing Cabins, close to the Sea — All 
Sports and Amusements. 

INCLUSIVE FEES. TELEPHONE : 20 (BEXHILL). 


ENGLAND INVADED. 

By EDWARD FOORD and (GORDON 

Containing 44 Illustrations and / 3 cM^aps and Plans. 

Lar^e Crown 8vo. PRIGH 6/ " Hound in CloHi. 

{By Post 6/4) 

NOTE 

It was as tlic result of a successful invasion that tlu* island of Britain was hioui^ht 
within the sj)here of the Roinano-Hellenic woild civih/ation, of whic h so nianv 
traces remain with us to-day. 1 he F.nj^lish nation ;;iew out of the invasions of 
Romanized Britain In Feutons, and its c onstitution was fuilher modified hy fush 
Irruptions of Scandinavians and (iallicized Noithrnen — “ Noimans." 

En£»'land has heen invaded manv times since the Norman (.’omjuest h’lenchmen, 
Spaniards, Scotsnn-n, and Dutc hmen havini*- planted hentile fc‘i‘t on I'-n<ilish soil. 

A map shovvimjf the invasions of Kni^dand from that of C';es,'i'. in 54 n.c'. up to 
thc^ most recent in 1797 astonishinc^^ document, and this hook covc-rs the* 

whole of the period, '1 he narration of thc-se lepeated arrival^ of hostile foires on 
the shores of Enj^land makes a thiillin^ and illuminating 'hook, and with the 
advantaij’es of recent histoiical research it has hc-en possible to c'onstnict a more 
accurate and livinj:^ account of each series of events than ha-. :‘ver heen attempted 
hc‘fore. 

“The book wt venture highly to rcconuncnd, and esp< .ially for usc in s.-hools and as a 
prize for older boys and girls.” C oft temporary Revieiv. 

“ A popular historical book of a good class.” — Times. 

“Even those who imagine that they have little bent or inclination for history in tlir 
ordinary way will find thenisclve.s unable to w'ithstand the fascination of this book.” 
•^AccuUvty. (U)tainahU at all liooksellers. 

PcBtasHKi) I'.Y ADAM cS: CHARLPkS BLACK, 5 .'i 6 .SOHO S(.)UAkK, LONDON, W. 



“How to become 

• 

a Naval Officer” 

The Revised Edition (1913), containing 

0 

the amended Admiralty Regulations, 

together with an illustrated description of 

^ • 

Caciets’ life at the Royal Naval Colleges 

• • 

at Osborne and Dartmouth, is now ready 

I’rffi iMii'.ii v.\ — 

GI EVE’S 

(GIEVE. MATTHEWS. & SEAGROVE, LTD.) 

65, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, BROOK STREET, LOUDON, W. 

ANI> .\ l' 

Porlsmilli, Deuonport, Cliailiaiii, WEyiaoatti, Sjaearaess 

Applicaiiom should be made to-- 

THE 'l^ AN AGING DIRECTOR, 

Publishing Department, 

65, South Molton Street, 

Brook Street, London, W. 
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PLASTIC 

PICTURES 


IIARBUTT’S 



PUSTICmE 


V uiii(|iit* .Tiul ileli^luful tcnin 
ot u.ill decoration. I'liere are 
10 colours to work with A 
series of iS subjects. Tools 
t)utlines. Ask for pai ticulars. 
Outfits complete, post lice 2, '4. 
Other Outfits from 8d 


PLAY- WAX. 

V new material for modids. 
hardens jS coh'Uis. ()uifils, 
post Iree 8d., 1/3, and 2 4. 

PARTICULARS FREE. 

Harbutt’s Plasticine Ltd., Bathampton, Bath. 


ARE YOU NEEDING ANY 

BOOKS 

FOR ANY EXAMINATION? 


Write to: 


Always a large stock 
SECOND^HAND at 
about half price, and 
NEW at 25/0 discount 
(except net publications) 


J. POOLE & Co. 

104 Charing C'’os^ Road, 

LONDON, W.C, 


For a Quotation. 
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